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In the course of a furlough I took in the year 1S70 


to tiie Madias sanatorium of Utacamand, In the Nik- 
I >iri mountains, ’ I heard much of an 1 aboriginal race 
living in the neighbourhood ; which, infantkidal and 
polyandroms, was said to tie fast dying out, 

1 had long been curious to understand the mysterious 
process by which, as appears inevitable, savage tribes 
melt away when forced into prolonged contact with a 
' superior civilisation. But, ignorant of all the languages 
of South India,! should have relinquished attempt to 
i study the Todas, had 1 not the great good fortune to 
r make the acquaintance of the Reverend FmedtUCU 
Metz, of the Basel Missionary Society, who had spent 
us in labours amongst the pri mi¬ 
ne inhabitants «r the NUagrns : 
0 being skilled in several Dravi- 



:ian dialects, was exceptionally practised in High 


Above all, lie was the only 


European able to speak the obscure Toda tongue. 

Mr. Me** most readily agreed to co-operate with me 


In sLrict enquiry into the condition of the lodas, and 

1 Commonly allot * Ootacamund, is th* NUgbcny hills'; it being the 


-peculiar Atigio-lndisn curium to Style alt mrainlalns, lulb. Thus ibc 
Himalayas are only bills, whilst in England, Ben Neds and Snowdon ait 
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henceforth became my sole associate in all expeditions, 
amongst them—save one or two. 

It is the mnre proper and just that ] should in tliisM 
place rentier Mr. Metz the wannest ack now let lament 
of die very distil [crested and important share he liad in 
the undertaking, tJiat there is so little in what I have 
written in these pages to recall his name. It was not. 
only dial his knowledge of Toda dialect was in valuable 
for minute and truthful investigation, but the personal*! 
respect in which he was held by the people, and the 1 
confidence they placed in his fidelity to them, obtained 
for us a more friendly welcome and complete exposure i 
of their minds than w ould have been accorded had w« 
been mere strangers. I in list state, however, tiiat my 
Friend is not, even in the slightest degree, responsible 
for any opinions 1 have expressed- 

A small Vocabulary, compiled and carefully revised I 
by Mr. Mnt, will be found as the groundwork of the 
last Cliapter. It may be said, more entirely to consist 
of actual Toda words titan any other existing. 

Our operations Imgan with a census of a portion of 
the tribe, combined with an examination of each of 
ili!- families lh.it came before us. But in proportion as 
our work advanced, so did interest in the subject de¬ 
velop, until the scheme was entertained of enlarging the 
topic from its original design, so as to embrace ' a study 
of the manners and customs of a primitive race of 
man.' 

With this evolution grew also the desire so to de¬ 
scribe what 1 had seen, as to enable readers who could 
never have an opportunity of witnessing life amongst 
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untutored races, lu realise justly and without exaggera¬ 
tion, what it really is, and—by analogy—what it must 
have been in the pre-historic era, long ere 1 Adam 
delved and Five spun* before tttoM htid much developed 
in manly qua ItiUs, 

\ have actually witnessed most of the scenes here 
described Such of the remainder as are not otherwise 
authorised, 1 have compiled from direct narrative of 
the most reliable Tod as. 

Whilst hoping, though not without some misgivings, 
that the ugly Statistics collected with so much care, and 
the speculations advanced to account physiologically 
for the origin of obscure customs, may have some 
slight value, even to the savant, I arn sanguine that 
the rmthpiK practices now brought to light, and the 
illustrations I have attempted of every-day life, may 
rf-nder the book acceptable to the general reader. 1 
may say, that great and especial pains have been taken 
io render as large a portion of the work as the subject 
permits, attractive, and suited for ladies' reading, 

A few words of explanation are perhaps exlicd. for, 
to account for my having devoted an entire chapter to 
(he description of some of the first principles of phre¬ 
nology—a subject which is fully treated in standard 
works by acknowledged authorities, I wished primarily, 
to show the premises forming the basis for many con¬ 
jectures which otherwise would have borne too much 
the appearance of dogmatism, or that might have been 
misunderstood. Secondly. I desired to show for phre¬ 
nology’, a marked practical value for ethnological pur 
poses ; and no single work containing, with clearness 
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and brevity combined, ho much information calculated 
tp hit serviceable to enquirers disposed to pursue the 
phnenologic mode of enquiry into the nature of bar¬ 
barous races, which 1 have here faintly attempted i 
I trusted that the chapter might be useful, in some sorb 
as a manual for ethnographers so circumstanced 

Hut in this matter, as indeed throughout the book, 1 
must trust very much to the lenient judgment of my * 
readers ; if r as a solitary Indian, far away from contact 
with men of science, but Fresh from the actual and 
impressive presence of x nature's children,' 1 in attempt 
ing to work out for myself some of the vastly Interesting 
unsolved problems of our day, I air some seemingly 
quaint ideas. The public is fomented simply in their 
truth . 

The publication of these results of Investigations 
made two years ago, has her tv delayed through the 
impossibility of finding in a very hot climate* and in the 
Intervals of official duties, leisure sufficient for com¬ 
pleting a subject demanding much thought and care. 

I beg to invite especial attention to the important 
contributions made by the eminent philologist and 
great Tamil scholar, the Rev. G. U. Pope. D.D,, at pre¬ 
sent Head Master of die + Bishop Cotton" School at 
Bangalore. These will be found both in the form of 
foot-notes throughout this little work, and forming a 
distinct chapter at the end. The interesting and often 
most valuable derivations of Toda words gi ven in these 
notes, have enabled me, in the absence of other evidence, 
to explain several customs and to work out some specu¬ 
lations that otherwise seemed quite incomprehensible. 
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liut for the linguist, l trust Chapter XX LX. will have 

especial attractions. tr p T 

To the Honorable Sir A. AiBtmtNOT.C.S., K.C.b. 
Srcretary t o the Government of Madras, 1 am greatly 

]M for having P W at my cBspos* 

existing in the Revenue Department, on the subject 
to the skill of the 

artists. Messrs. B„ 0W * *, 

to Messrs. Nicholas an . , These have 

r]L ^ 

147 F marshall. 
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CHAPTER I. 

, IILSTOftlCAL OUTLOft. 

Afranfng tf ik* Nam* ^A—Nawta rf Omi—KJii, tk* Atorigiaa *f 
f- .ti- J edat art Drdtidiamf—Drdrldhtat p*nttt,itr India, and du. 
faf„ft tkt KM Rw^AJHmtiei tf tk* Drduiitian*- AryanLi-nptnt; 
i/t Efitttl *» tk* A'<tf and Ih.l.'idian Xactr—Tkt mutant )*/»*»«*/ 
ikt AVA Drdvulian, and Aryan Rttu nit w mu,/k*r—Patitumr tn 
India m*u> k.-ld fc tkt tkrif ga.et—FantScm tit tkt Dt**an of tkt 
litdt’uiiatt THbrt-AgMti* of tkt Tad* lhalr.t-J.ajt Migran tf 
th* Ttidi-Kainv and Kmmlttki on tkt NUaj^rtt—Arr tkt K**m- 
fmihkrs atittd Tndar t 



THE PEOPLE whose ancient customs and primitive habits ' HAP. 
form the topic of these pag^ are called by the English 
Todas ; but in their own language an individual of the tribe 
is Totlan . 1 the plural being Todaru. 

The Badagas—of whom more hereafter—who for centuries 
past haw lived in dose proximity to the Tudas, style them 
in the singular Tndawanu,* and in the plural Tod a warn: 
fmm which, by abbreviation, Todav.an or Todawar, Hence 


, j herd Ami thus To^an or 


* Ttjrfan. Tama, Top* ya,n “dT(*wii- 

1 Sfljk'STwr. Met* nU. : ‘ As the d in T«b i, not a En£-J£ 
hut denial 1 do not btilicTc the word, truram kerdtman, Tn.Lt m Old 

£5 Ti to •» t«»* m -i- ■* *•■, . 

» T,daw*nu. DratvUav. I Pur*-] 
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HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


also have arisen other i^rmptTooj In English ; a* T»>- 
*—*—' rawar, Thautawan, Tod&rs* Todies* &c Ur, Hunter givt-. 
in his Dictionary/ ;\ Tottava variety of the To-Jo faitguage: 
which is an error. 

The Toda tribe is divided into five dans, called Pclfcl, 
Pekkan, T6di, fCuttan, and Kenna/ The two first arc vcryl 
closuly related, although they do not now intermarry : the 
firmer having become what might be termed a Levirieal chut.' 
All of the remaining four finely mil try amongst one anotfier. 

We haw very little positive information of the earliest in - 
hahiteftjii of India , but so far as the existing condition of 
evidence enables nt& t-> determine, they were of a race whose 
speech, having analogies to the extoudve Ho or Kbt group 
of Tgnguagts, 'derived from a coum common bath to them* 
driven and 'tie Chinese/ 1 gives ground* tor tile belief that^ J 
at some extremely earl}' prehistoric period, a migration of J 
barbarians into India took place from over its nyrtb-eastern 
confines ' from the northern shores of the Indian Ocean and 
the Chinese Sea ; ‘ |J thus ittmRgfy earning for themjselvvs the 
title of children of the .soil, the aboriginal Inhabitants *d at 
least the central and north-eastern tracts of JmlijL 

The physical type of tills race, judging from the many , 
distinct tribes of the family still to be found in variogi. hill 
rangM,.partook of the main features r*f the Mongol—in the, 
hairless face,-broad and abort, the spreading undiapdy nose/ 
sittflll eyes and high cheek-bones: and evidences of the 
people exist pen in the ^uLhcm portion of the IncliaS 
prainsula, both In the jriiWence of this peculiar .tamp o3 
countenance, and apparently in the names of placed and If 
natural features of the country 

The Tdda tongue is entirely apart from that ,,f the K 4 

* Hunter, ■ Cafti|£iimvc Dictionary of the Koa-Annn Lutfiurauf 
India and High Asia.* 

p Mr Met* write* me duu he telie^t he ho fmind n si*tl dan* 
called TiriS ■ ljut ihr statcmenl nt&S& c^rsfinualiorL 
f Hunter. * Hunter 


* 
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family. It is* indeed; now known with absolute certainty to 
be a dialect uf the development of Turanian speech styled 
DnlvidLaji ; r the language of a group of primitive* ill Iterate, 
[and perhaps warlike tribes who, between three thousand and 
Tour thousand years ago, migrated From tracts of West urn 
|r\--’iit s ami penetrating India* probably through UeEuchistan 
Find tiler natural water lines* of the country, filled all its 
western and anthem districts, pushing before them* eti sumc 
[iniKl of thdr advance, die various tribes of the Kril aba- 
tlgincs* some of whom, in slavery or menial conditions of life* 
survived ru* subjects of their conquerors. 

l lie Lev. Dr Cnkliv*;]] ,J has drawn attention l<> the remark¬ 
able circurnstance that the closest and most distinct affinities 
b> the speech of this race arc those w hich haw been dkb 
I covered in the languages of the Finns ami Lapps of Northern 
j Europe and of die Ostiaks and other Ugrihos uf Siberia : and 
|consequently that die Dra vidian us proved* by ' language 
[ alone, in the silence of history* in the absence of all ordi¬ 
nary probabilities, to be allied to tribes that ap|>car to have 
rspread Europe before the arrival of the Goths and the 
iVia.sgi, and even befort: the arrival of the Celts. 1 

The characteristics of the Tod a branch of this race* form 
| tlie burdvn of tile following pages. In the process of writing 

f A Icon which) applied by the Hnihmnn.i app;ifrnijk in. supcrriftfcms 
envy anil cDntrmpt of the people shey could nut ronqibet- the umid 
Lira Ida iinplyinjT ihe rnndhieu of brin^ beyond the paJsi of the caste* — 

I Hi * used ethnulnslcally, la designate that which h;is pu» lu be a 
iUs-E LflCt nurf af m in 

It would wm AQ absnlute necessity, that primitive tribe* thwM 
ainUiin (he wnler-Itues of the Country they penetrate*! If %ueh Ik- the 
^TutHklnp ihe ffeqpmptncil peculiarities of the west frontier of India, 
Hi Turanian rate Would have divided at the Desert of Sundt; onc 
ran^h following tfu: course of the Indus and ha tributaries to the Linif nf 
: lh? other, tujmng looth* woukj hive both rtmai ami 
followed “* ***** witrrccmi^ which drain Into the Arabian Scu. on 
Lhcif way l rparunk the Deldan, 

1 Loldp^lt, 1 Corn(ttnstKt l.ramnmr of the Dri vidian Lanjjuaj^w' 

1 ?"? 1° ^ :kfKm|cf ^ ™7 to the abewe valuable work for 

seh Of the (fiformalion i have mcnrjKjrated in tiii» chapter. 
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of them, t have grown to the very strong - conviction that the 
' people are a surviving sample of some portion o( the Turanian 
race when in its very primitive stage. Without much exercise 
of the imagination, I can picture them the eotcmpornrics and 
neighbours, even perhaps the ancestors, of races of South- 
Western Asia which have made a figure in early history; 
There is much of the 1 blameless Ethiopian P about them 
something of Lhc Jew asid of the Chaldean in'their appear¬ 
ance, 1 do not venture to hazard an opinion as to their 
cradle-land H h safer to draw attention to what, judging by 
appearances and customs, arc their possible ethnic affinities, 1 "' 

At a period which historians have placed jog or 400 years 
subsequent to this Turanian inroad, a branch of the Ary as—an / 
Indo-European race of the Caucasian mould, speaking San- V 
skrit—burst in on India from the north-west At first occu- | 
pyfng that part of the country nqw T known as the Punjab, v 
these warlike colonists grew in the course of centuries into a \ 
conquering power, establishing empires on the Indus and \ 
Ganges after the fashion of lawless times, on the ruins of the 1 
KM aborigines and Dritvidians, holding possession of the soil 
of various parts. And wfth a success so complete, that we , | 
find the Aiyas ultimately occupying the whole of the arable 
tracts which in the main follow the course of those rivers, and 
form the northern base of the Indian Peninsula. As a con¬ 
sequence of this crushing conquest in the north-west, we 
recognise IMvidkn tribes in the inferior strata or the resident 
populace, and their blood mixed with that of even the j 
highest Ary an castes. The Sikh bears a considerable though L 
refined likeness to the Totfeu And the province of Oudh ha/ 
manifestly a Large Dravidian substratum. 

Warlike and gifted though this branch of the IndchEuroi 
pean family has ibown itself to have been, it does not appeal | 

On iht eve uf sending ih Eb wm k to the press, t would heg again m T1 rgfj> I 
my belief in the connection between the Drfvidian Tod* and 1fie Ethiop. * 
Dr* Fntriurds 1 Natural History of Man’ might be compared. 
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<*> have subjugated those Dravidians which colonised the 
Dckhan ; but milter obtained sacerdotil influence amongst 
illej]>.through the means of a superior religious culture and 
civilisation, of which ambitious and wily Pundits, like monk* 
in the barbarous days of Europe, were the exponents and 
pioneers. 

As might be expected, the three main races of India could 
not be located in the dose contiguity which resulted of 
repeated conquest and subsequent expanding numbers, before 
their various religious customs, their languages, and even their 
bliN.nl, began to show their influence in reaction on one 
another. Per Imps the most striking effect of all these opera¬ 
tions, wi-. that which the barbarous rites and beliefs of the 
inferior races exercised an the purer and more spiritual 
religious faith which originally distinguished the Aryas. 

Ih thdr desire to absorb all the subject and utterly savage 
tribes of the conquered inhabitants, the Brahinaas opened the 
portals of iheir religion, anti incorporated the many gods 
of tile aborigines with die ancient deities of their Vedic 
panthOQIL 

The pure Hindu religion, although thus actually debased 
m the process* probably became zn instrument of even 
efficiency, when wielded by clever prtau, for the pur* 
uose of obtaining an ascendancy over races to an extremely 
low stage of culture. And we recognise this truth in the 
great influence which Hinduism and the Sanskrit tongue, have 
obtained over die entire Indian Con tinent 

In the case of the Drivfdians ; it seems to me, on review¬ 
ing Toda religious practice* an extremely probable event, 
that a possible early eon tael with the Aryas, Jong before 
ckhcr race entered India, rendered Sanskrit, especially in 
regard to all pious notions and reverent observance, iiiHueu- 
tlaJ amongst tlittn* even then. This is a very interesting 
conwderati.jn ; «ne which must render it difficult to deter- 
in toe at what early period tills IM vidian brand* of the 
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Turanian tree had first been biased through the superior 
religious instinct of die Arya_ 

If we consider that the many tribes of these three dominant 
races, brought into India the various habits, religions observ¬ 
ances, and dialects of the diverse tracts of Asia whence they 
emigrated. When we further reflect on the different rest; It- 
which must have ensued during their residence in the country 
of (heir adoption, from the contiguity of certain of them to 
the progressive Brahma ideal race, with its refined and cop fens 
vocabulary its elevated moral code, with idealised pantheon 
nf heroes and heroines; and the proximity of others to the 
carnivorous K- I his tutclary deities and bloody rite*. Fur¬ 
ther, bearing in mind the isolation of tribes kept asunder by 
the lawlessness of the times, the pathless nature of the 
country, and the conservative nature of tribal barbarians ■— 
we can readily com prebend why Dr A vidian tribes have now 
concreted into separate nationalities, whose dialects are 'dis¬ 
tinct though affiliated languages,' 11 and whose religion varies 
in every shade, from the simple but senseless, nr jrerlinp* 
cruel, observances introduced by original immigrants, to the 
complex rites of corrupted Hinduism. 

The accompanying sketch map of the Indian peninsula 
described the position in the country which the DravidEans 
hold at the present day ; when, after their wanderings and 
their wars, the various tribes of which the race h composed 
tod settled down, then expanded into important nations, 
speaking distinct dialects, of which the following are now 
highly cultivated :— 

I- Tamil- ML Kanaresc. 

ii TelugiL jv, Malayahun. 

v. Tuluva, 

Three others vIjL* 

v>' Toda. VII. Gdnd. viil. Ku or Khond, 

« CaMwei*. 




NT2 



}{<iJ*** 


t 'Y r*V 




Mui 4 irtV\ t" 5 

■; i p <; 

ARABIAN % 


BAY OF 

BENGAL 


Prsmiliim UinU’rtji 


f Tit tttu. 

II Ttiuttn, 

III A it tut 

IV Jf«/4ivtfh*t,t r 

V Tu i mu 

VI 7W,/ 

VII (iSati 

VtU Hu or Kurnti 


iiriM 




Drit«n »■>' Hi™* A *™*-” 11 


MflflTlfW . S.«sB*W 


Sketrlv M up of tin* 

INDIAN PENINSUIA. 

shelving l.mulit.v of 
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°? m \To f .he ejected KM.BC 

Remnants ol tne cjw.i™ entire 

Jhnits, n»4 Aryated peoples are <W » « 

nitrthein Bbundary- m « tr ;hLition to thlt hook. 11 gi^ 

IV Ren. Dr. Pape f Ls nrigMM* ■** 

it as Ms optnMn ,ha: j,.i^ , % c thinks that the 

Kanarese, and nnt ._d« ^ ^ a — „r 

EES’. a* eZ F ;. - ennt- 

**ZS 2 !Z£ TtnVahk da-rer of «« 
We tame. ."d** ^ f „„ .V* of ncsghhnufing 

boib from their «« % hundr ^ years they inhabited 

tribes, that unt. the b, ^ between the 

a jungle tract of mfv .. ,^ on D f HfeanOr; which, on 

•tnd Tamilbn^tnct* ml tl - 4 j' form portion of 

E. longitude ?/’ 20 and _ ^ ^ divWe .j into two or 
the Eastern Ghats. And northerly direction. 

« paw, of -Wth w driven ta the 

ir^sKSS5S£sS^“££ 
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' 5t:ttJin L' on iU very topmost plateau, where w u now find them, 
whilst a small remnant, winding behind its noth-western 
slopes, remained on one of the lower plateaus, called the 
WynAd, 

This modem place of Toda residence is an isolated njotin- 
tain, upwards of seven thousand feet above sea level, uprearctl 
on E. longitude 45' and N. latitude ri" ao'. amidst the 
plains of South India—the gigantic and sudden culmination 
of the minor mountain-chain system, called the Eastern JmJ 
Western Ghats, which there meet 

The*e, their last movements, having been very' small and of 
minor importance, I have included their past and their present 
places or residence in one area, marked VI. on the map 
Kot only the summit of the Niiagtm, but the toils of the 
minor rounded eminences thereon, are studded with kaims. 
raised Tor the reception of ashes of the dead, by a taco whose 
history has been so completeEy bat that not a tradition even 
□f it remains. On the same plateau are also a few Intmlvch* 
also many deserted circles of stones, situated near streams of 
nmnmg water, some manifestly constructed for pounding 
cattle, others, with equal certainty, not made for that purpose 
—being in exposed situations and having rocky beds. 

These erections undoubtedly do not belong to the Toda*. 
who not only do not regard them with reverence, but asset* 
that they were of a people antecedent to themselves on the 
•Mountain. Moreover they are found in many parts „f the 
lml.au peninsula and of Western India. But [ may do 
service in dfWtrtg attention to points in which the cremation 
customs ol this unknown race are those of the Tndas, and to 
those in which they differ from them. 

In h™t « find, fton, re lic S exhnaud Iron, Ui™, ft 5 , 
U,u, «n»» „ of ft, W , to ^ , 

1; k B b,liiil ° “ hiel1 »"<> boding 

,u MI «l» ft, manes of ft, deoMd. W, kn m to ft* 
« re aoqmnnftd nift ft, , he ipcJ ,_ bow anJ r 
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that their women wore simple jewelry, and that ,lII their 
implements, wtapoOB and ornaments, whilst of a very primi¬ 
tive nature, were of designs extant, not only in India, but in 
this part of the country. 

We may safely deduce from the evidences of cane manifest 
in the solidity of these stone receptacles, as well as from the 
positions in which wc find them, both that these people held 
the memory of the dead in great respect, and their property 
alive to be their property when dead, add that tlicir religious 
belief, as regards the future state, was connected by some line 
"f thought with prominent natural features of the country. 

In many respects, viz. in the custom of cremation, the 
regard shown to buffaloes, the especial notice of its bell, the 
practice of burying weapons and personal ornaments, me 
shall find in due course, almost an identity with the obsequies 
ami modes of thought now' displayed hy the Todas ; and 
Air. Metz writes, concerning the Todn faith; 1 Their idea is 
that the spirits nf deceased Todas, together with die souls 
of the buffaloes trilled by their friends to accompany them 
to heaven and supply them with milk there, ru.fi a hap 
ftvm Maiurti Pfiik t as tile nearest way to tile celestial 
regions.’** 

The chief points of variance between the two peoples, 
consist in the evidences in the Kaim-buriders, of a civilisation 

implied in the practice of agriculture, and in raking slunc 
const ructions to contain their dead—somewhat superior to 
tlii.1t «f the Tod as. Regarding the matter of husbandry, 
the I < id as could not be mure tuck ward in respect tu these 
unknown Kauri-builders titan they are behind all tilt tribes of 
Dr avid tans which at this very day surround and isolate them, 
A certain small degree only of civilisation is of necessity 
implied in the presence of simple implements of cultivation. 

The evidence of stone cemeteries, probably doc., not imply 
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CHAP. die exercise of so much labour as would at first appear ' fcrr 
—what tnon: likely—indeed* almost certain—than that each 
village or family erected one once for all for itself, and that it 
was filled in by degrees f But it would express a method of 
disposing of the ashes, somewhat superior in completeness, 
refinement, and perhaps in depth of religious feeling, to that 
practised by the Todas, nothing more. No essential difference 
in race, but merely a tribal custom. 

I would advance, thereforc t the great likelihood of these 
Kaim-buildtrs having been members of certain Turanian tribes 
of a similar stage of culture to our early Dr Arid inns; each of 
which would have brought with it the custom of the particular 
portion of Western Asia from which it migrated—this tribe, 
apparently, from a rocky and hilly region. 

It does not seem too much to insist that, in grand migrations 
of primitive races, not merely families of one spirited tribe 
would move together, hut they would be attended or followed 
at intervals oT time by other tribes dependent on or patronised 
by them ; not necessarily closely related* though perhaps near 
neighbours. All, how ever, moved by the same impetus : con¬ 
tinued pressure from without* a succession of famines at the 
door, ora vacuum to be filled up. 

Had the Todas died out a hundred years ago, but little 
remembrance of them would survive at this day. Similarly, 
these defunct races Bve solely m thdr imperishable monu¬ 
ments. + 

In Chapter XIX, on the Boath, will be found the sugges¬ 
tion that that eccentric building may have belonged to the 
Raim-builders. 1 do not wussh to press the theory with undue 
vigour i yet if form is in a degree, a sort of index or ex 
l^sbn of the mind dial adopts it. I think that. In the unusual 
shape of mcif (pointing upwards) m the Boath, may lurk a 
mental Impulse in coordination with that which prompted 
them tn place balms on the top of hills; some superior 
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religious development of the tribe; the root, I may term It, C!TAT. 
of some such conception a s leads us to the words : _ 1 

* , Nearer, my God* to Thee, ti rarer in Thee. 

Certain St is that the Todas, who grovel to the earth, show in 
their cremation custom, as in the architecture of their most 
Jun]y place, a parity in lowliness as much marked as this pn> 
milieucu or individuality which tfc note in the Kajm-buildera. 

I have apparently stepped out of my way to speculate on 
the remains of an unknown people, but my object has been 
to show a possible connection between the Kairn-builders and 
the Todas. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

PHREN'OIXXHCAL basis. 

timpl< and Rares-Advantaget m acting 

Group a/ Organs—Mtisiity far Studying tndritiual Organs—TAf 
I'rflprtirs and Petition „/ Group and of the Organ in rash Grant' 
£JbU*fSht and Quality in {train -/Wvr Two Varieties Emtgy 
• Mutual Infiuetue of tht Organ—Carrttatten Ar/» V oi Orgamoiogy, 
frmpraiUMi, and JttHiiijr .Structure— De Serif Horn of tht main iitn- 
peraseuttU amcngit Oriental fact. 

In the practice of phrenology amongst a civilised people, 
■ mi>rt ‘ cs prci*% in yftc which is—like the English for example 
—the resultant breed of several distinct races, which though 
intimately mixed have never completely amalgamated and 
fused into a single type ; an apparently endless variety oi 
combinations of organs and temperaments is met with, suf¬ 
ficient to tax the utmost seiratlvcimsB to perception of varieties 
and experience or character, to decipher and analyse. Jo such 
circumstances, amongst such races, ability to estimate die 
exact size of each separate faculty, and its value relative to 
the whole mass or tht cranium ■ to understand the influence 
of each mixed-temperament upon that complicated headpiece, 
a f d tQ take fnto ^ ust consideration each one of the many 
circumstances that would influence it* activity, is absolutely 
essential to success. 

hut in the examination of primitive trifles, particularly arts' 
ndrn/t having longpracthxd mdugamy-^ the habit of uniting 
m wedlock solely within its own communit y-U triform in 
nffearntteg wc escape most of these difficulties. Nothing per¬ 
haps marks the different* in cranial appearance, between savage 
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and civilised races, more than the complexity in variety of arAfr 

temperament, the numerous shades of capacity and shape of ^__ 

brain, arid the many degrees of skes in organs amongst the 
latter, as compared wnth the extreme simplicity and uniformity 
of die former. 

Visit one of these very’ primitive end ogam pus tribes, and 
we at once find ourselves in the presence of a crow d of indi¬ 
viduals all of the same type* whose temperaments are in their 
least complex forms, Lhc general siec and configuration of 
whose skulls k very uniform and easy- to read, whose figure, 
voice* and carriage, arc similar, and whose circumstances of 
daily life, whether they be the cause or the effect, or the joint- 
cause and effect or this similarity, are throughout alike * who 
in feet differ in outward appearance only in modifications— 
generally slight—of a few single organs. 

They present scarcely more differences in appearance anti 
character them any one dog does from any' other of the same 
kennel of hounds. 

For general ethnographic purposes therefore, in which 
research would probably be limited in its aim to determining 
a certain few specific point-*; as for instance the rd.ition of a 
given tribe to my other rude stock or man, or the acquisition 
of such knowledge of tribal idiosyncrasy as would afford the 
key to its management add education, a study uf the physiog¬ 
nomy and powers of the main grpuftf of cognate faculties* by 
which the elementary cranium of the savage acquires its dis¬ 
tinguishing fomu combined w ith observation of other external 
evidences—as skc in maxS of bead, simple- national tempera¬ 
ment, a* illustrated by physique: with voice and habits of 
life—will whilst affording us much of the evidence obtainable 
during lifetime* also give the info rmati on necessary for learn¬ 
ing early conditions of the human race, before the brain has 
acquired the great diversity in development and the antpLk 
tude in convolution which must accompany advance from 
absolute savagery—or extreme prirnitiveness—towards the 
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superior stage, that of barbarism . 1 At this point of progress, 
the study of character growing involved and complicated, by 
reason of the subtle influences which fine nervous conditions 
exert on the form of lhe brain, a more minute record of the 
^ues of singir organs becomes essential, more particularly if erne 
desires to utilise phrenology to the more advanced ethmgraphic 
study, for which the science h peculiarly adapted, vil to trac¬ 
ing the fHTfkfW he hi rai ike progressive groivlh of rners, 
md t/if devtifopmettl ef fkeir skitlh at corresponding seras of 
advance. 

If one wished to ascertain the true type of the English 
character—supposing there to be a type, and that it could be 
found—it certainly could not be even approximated, except 
by the analysis in character of a vast number of Individuals 
of the race, Hut an average of ten of each sex would give uf 
all we should care to know of the simple Toda 

With the view of enabling such of my readers as arc willing, 
to follow me into the phrenologic mode of studying traits and 
customs of early races, I here give * briefly and concisely the 
attributes of each single organ and of each of the groups into 
which the faculties have been collected, as they would be 
exhibited, not so much in the conduct of civilised man, as in 
that of the same creature when acting under the inferior im¬ 
pulses of his primitive organisation. 

The capacity of the following organs and groups being 
described as if they were each large, their neiwn trAen small 
mu Ft be judged by supposing a fnapertiemU absence of mani¬ 
festation, 

* Yet all barbarian? have not been savages. The savage state is an 
energetic stage of barbarism, through which all race*—especially soflmM 
whc% arc native* of the torrid run e^— do nut pus*, 

Thii subject U further prosecuied in the Chapter on * Savage Antitype . 1 

M beg to adcnowkdge ihe advantages I havr acquired in Lhe cud- 
pTEattnn of the billowing pagys from the perusal of Profcaw Main* 
■The Study of Character/ and Mr. Fowler s *5yno|iai* of Phrenology/ 
in ”rMitinn to the standard worts of Mr. George Cum he and ofliert 
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Group a .—Congests ative. 
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CvtsstitiU fil argiTfi. 

t. Cmctntrafhtftuss. 

Tlife group has but one organ. Centripetal; at affects every 
faculty In the head by ins parting t<i it continuity of thought 
rind feeling enabling it to concentrate the attention on one 
object* as contrasted with a desultory tendency Thus it is 
unimportant dement in steadiness of character, presence of 
mLnd p and good memory. It gives powers of sdf-abstmetion. 
ft impels to conservativisni, abhorring change. It adds to 
the power of the will, bv prolonging the sensations Com¬ 
bined with Group B, it probably originated the belief in a 
future state* and suggested die desire for pyramids and 
in ummie^L 

A steady voice marks lids Group. 

PpntiiW and form. Creates a fulness in the back of the 
head,, between Groups B and D. 


Group li—D omestic, 

CtmsfiftMiff &rgmu. 

2. Amniirmrss. Gives desire for tile companionship of 
the opposite sesL An element in gallantry Tends to general 
indecency', 

3. Pkiltifrtigirmfi'Wnas Is the faculty which prim aril y 
gives the love of a parent for its young whilst in the weak 
and defenceless state. Thence general fondness for the 
young and weak of all ages. 

4- Adkttivenexs. Creates a desire for friendship apart 
from considerations of sex. Hence gregariernsness and cbn- 
nishness. 

Group B. Composed of the domestic and gregarious pro- 
penalties. It Impels to marriage ; and in its love of children, 
fondness for the opposite scx # desire for friendship., regard fur 
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CHAT. the dc^ and love for the family ur home, imparts the enn- 
stituents of a warm-hearted dispasrliorL 

Low and lender notes arc the expression of this Group 

Position and form. Causes elongation and fulness in the 
middle and lower portion of the back of the head. 

Group C. Invigorating, 

Constituent organs. 

5. CembatiVi-utss, Occasions opposivcncss and willingness 
to meet physical danger ; is therefore a main element in 
active courage and fortitude. Likes dose fighting, 

6. Btttructkmess* Prompts to overcome difficulties by 
exertion, and gives the energy required. Tends to acts of 
revenge and cruelty, to suicide, sanguinary rites and canni¬ 
balism, Suggested the idea of perpetual punishment Is 
accompanied by violence of temper. Believed to give forti¬ 
tude to bear physical pain. 

y, Srcrrfhvnrte. Enjoins secrecy and silence. Gives the 
main element of tact, finesse, cunning, and capacity to hide 
one’s own feelings* with skill to penetrate the design- 1 ? of others* 
Tend* to distrust duplicity* and treachery. Combined with 
Destructiveness, enjoys the net of torture and refinements 
of cruelty. In war would be partial to ambushes and per¬ 
haps night attacks; in religion would practise mystic riles. 

&. Acftrmfivrfitss. Occasions desire generally. Given 
talent for accumulation* Tenacious, it is opposed to com¬ 
munism. Tends to rapacity and theft. 

9. Alimntfathmrjs. Is the organ which gives discrimina¬ 
tion in the flavour of feed, and fondness for variety in diet; 
tends to gluttony. Combined with Destructiveness, demands 
flesh and stimulants; and, under exciting circumstances, 
prompts to cannibalism. When combined with a high 
Coronal region, is also very partial to sweets. 

iO- Gmstnctivmttt* Create talent for building and con¬ 
trivance. Gave men houses, implements, forts and weapons 
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Group C. GW c* impulses to overcome of every CHAF. 

nature, and to subdue. To provide by aefum for the daily _! 5 — 

animal wants of self and—in combination with Group B—of 
family, Hence it imparts vigour, skilful ciTaricncy, and 
impetus to the whole character^ by stimulating the other 
faculties. When in excess, the character tends to treachery, 
avarice, gluttony, and general ferocious habit 

Harsh low tones express the activity of this Group. 

Positions ami /arm. Gives breadth and fulness to the 
sides of rlie head, immediately around and in front of the 
tars. When Destmctfveness is very large, the holts of the 
ears are placed low with reference to Lbc line of t he eyebrows. 

Group IX Plilsoxai^ 

Cansiifwttt tirgiMf. 

n. Stifastttm. Gives self-regard and pride. Tends to 
self reliance: Is fond of power. Sensitive to personal po¬ 
sition, Enamoured of freedom. 

12. L&iy of tffpto&atiotL Desires to please, Vain, Fond 
of ornament. Sensitive to outside opinion. Tends to courtesy 
and the use of flattery. 

\ 1 Frrmnrsj, Gives capacity for pursuing a line of conduct, 
whtrn unopposed. Is the main element in decision of cha¬ 
racter Apt to decide- too soon. Tends to obstinacy, 

Group D supplies will and self-confidence, and gives per¬ 
sonal motives h as pride, vanity, and perseverance, tending to 
action on account of self or—in combination with Group E — 
lr f family interests. Connected with Group E, it assumes an 
elevating and ennobling character, with a hatred of tyranny 
and desire to protect. Combined with Groups A and E, gave 
mainly the conception of Jehuvah to the Jews. 

The voice of this Group Is firm and measured. 

Position %ind form. Creates an elongation and fulness of 
and around the pole of the head, whence the hair radiate*. 
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Group E. Moral. 

Constituent organs. 

14. Coitsritfltiaiisnrss. Gives love of truth* and of vikat 
is honest, just, right of faithful. Gives earnestness and sim¬ 
plicity to character. Gives the appearance of truth even to 
falsehood. Is apt to he harsh and exacting. Tends to Aus¬ 
terities, asceticism, and general self-sacrifice, 

15. Vmtraticn. Desires to pay respect ’ raises and multi - 
plies objects of worship , prompts to religious service, the 
nature of rites and sacrifices being dependent on the combi- 
nations made with other organs, as Amativencss, Destructive¬ 
ness, Hope. Conscientiousness. Tends to slavishness. 

16 Hope. Gives sanguine feelings, supporting and en¬ 
couraging the belief in a future state, and inciting to acts by 
which it may be attained. Leads to idleness. Is a great 
element in the gambling spirit, 

17. Betuvelmtt, Leads to kindness, liberality, and merry. 

Its impulse ts. to give; thus tending to prodigality, 

iS, Caulii>umm. Affords the desire to act with care and ^ 
circumspection, and to provide for dangerous contingencies. 

If not coupled with Cnnibativeness, tends to cowardice. 

Group E, Creates virtuous sentiments, emotions* and 
duties of a sincere, generous, hopeful, and reverential nature. 
Combined with Amativeness and with Group C, religious 
action degenerates into the performance of sensual and cnid 
rites In combination with Group D, it partakes of a per¬ 
sonal nature ; Group F supplying it with an element of 
romance, poetry, or superstition ; and Groups G, H. and I | 
with system and logic. 

Soft and rich tones arc the natural expression of this group 

Post lion Mud form. Gives fulness, height and an arched 
appearance to the whole crown or roof of the head- 
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CH AP . 

II. 

Group f* refimihc. 

Constituent organs. 

19. imitation. Copies sounds, actions, forms, thoughts. 

By perpetuating usage, preserves results of progress. An 
element in all arts. Induces men to follow a lead. 

20. Wonder. Is interested in the unseen or unusual. Tends 

m 

to superstition. Gives credence in gods, spirits, ghosts a and 
witchcraft, Is a source of myths and tegemds. Exaggerates. 

Leads to investigation and to gossip. 

2 1 fftettiif, Loves t 3 ie beautiful Gives grace to all con- 
ceptkmfi, Partial to ornament, ts a bardic element, and 
gave gods to the Aryas. 

Group F, The refinement of the human race, or its pro¬ 
gress beyond the material owes rts growth to the impulse 
given both to morals and the intellect by the imaginative, 
inquiring, speculative, inventive qualities of this group. 

Position mid form. Causes breadth and fulness of the 
head! from tile top of the temples to the forepart of the croivn. 

Group G. Reflective. 

C&nflituml organs^ 

22 . ttTii, Notices incongruity, ts a main clement in the 
sense of the ludicrous. Gives supplencss p discrimination! and 
resource to the intellect by presenting various sides of a 
question. Assists in caricaturing. 

aj. CdHJtjJity, Observes the just relation between cause 
and effect Acts with reason and judgment Tends to ex¬ 
cessive refinement in logical conception. 

24 ' Ctiffif'iit'itoti. Notices resemblances Reasons by ana¬ 
logy. Is a source of parables and proverbs. Assists in 

c 2 
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mating gods, and fashioning idol, and symbols gOT%- 

Gives nicknames. . .... .. _, 

Group 0, By its evolutionary powers of thought and 

reason, by its capacity for perceiving the connection between 
cause and effect, and for dividing truth from absurd,*}', » 
rendered not only competent to superintend the operations ol 
all the other groups^leading them to act with judgment-but 
places them in a position to realise the true connection of all 
the parts of the universe. When this group is well developed, 

man has long left the savage stage. 

Position end form. Gives height, Tailless, and breadth to 

the upper part of the forehead. 


(Perceptive. 

Gkot-U’ H. \ uv^amicaIh 

Constituent orgnns- 

25. Language. Gives to every faculty, power of expressing 
itself by signs or words. Articulates. Tends to garrulity. 

26. Eventuality, Observe* movements, everts, and mu>- 
cular expressions. Gives an inquiring nature, with modi of , 
intuition. Impulsive An dement in all dances. Gesticulate* 

2 y Time. Notices lapse of time. Gives cadence in snug 
or dance. Tends to periodic celebrations. 

28. Tune. Observes quality, succession, and harmony in 
tones of sound. Is an dement in singing, and chief organ 
in musical composition. Prompts to invention of musical 

instruments. ^ , , I 

Group H. Contains such faculties as obtain practical 

knowledge through observation of movement Has great 

power of expressing ideas. 

Position and farm. Creates fulness, breadth, and square¬ 
ness to the middle- horizontal zone of the forehead, and gi^ 
prominence to the eyes. 
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Constituent arguHir 

2Q. A T umht'r. Gives conception of Numbers and power to 
calculate and compute value's. Is an important dement in 
the talent for commerce and barter. Tends to economy and 
to love of money r 

ja Notes method in the relative puss don and 

succession of things. Gives neatness, and fondness fur dress, 

* 31. Colour. Perceives colours, tbe quality and harmony of 
their shades. Renders the sight of flowers pleasing. Gives 
colour in dress, 

32. Weighs Gives sensibility in matters of weight and 
lightness. stability and resist an ce ; as 111 the balance or poise, 
the touch, degree of force to be used Gives dexterity in 
mental processes, Is fond of glitter. Is a source of skill in 
many games, as riding, and throwing weapons. Suggested 
the shape of the Pyramids. 

33. Locality. Takes cognisance of the relative position of 
objects. Gives coup J?m£L Is Tons! of travelling; combined 
with targe Eventuality, and deficient Concent rati vemss, Ac¬ 
quisitiveness, and Order, tends to a vagrant [Efc, 

34. / nrfivtifunfit}'. Notes the existence of objects, without 
regard to their properties or modes of action, 

33, Form, Judges of form; aids in making idols, hiero¬ 
glyphs, and weapons. Joined with Size* Weight, and Com¬ 
parison, gives judgment in the useful qualities of animals. 

36. Srst. Estimates size. Takes cognisance of space. 
Geometric. Is necessary m projecting missiles at unknown 
distances. 

Group l. Is constituted of such faculties as obtain practical 
knowledge through noting statistics; as material objects, 
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facts, places, and* numbers, with their physical properties and 
mutual relations, 

position and form. Causes protrusion, breadth and square- 
ncss of the whole ridge of the forehead on which the ej ebrows 
grow ; forming what is termed 1 deep-set eyes.' The distance 
from the hole of the Ear to the forehead is long. 

It is not to be expected that the precise same collection^of 
organs as I have included in each group will meet with 
universal approval. It must remain a matter of opinion 
whether- certain faculties included in one cluster should not 
mnre properly belong to another, owing to the circumstance 
that organs often possess qualities partaking somewhat of the. 
nature of one or more of those immediately adjoining them. 
Thus, Wit may by some be held a reflective faculty; by others, 
to be more imaginative. And with much appearance of 
truth, Cautiousness, whilst acknowledged to be eminently 
conducive to morality', may yet be esteemed a propensity. 

Whilst adopting from Mr, Fowler 5 the Idea of grouping 
organs together, I have yet been induced to make certain 
modifications front the groups he formed, guided by personal 
observation of the forms which—as 1 think I notice the skulls 
«if simple races actually assume. Prolonged study alone of 
such people, in various stages of their early culture, will 
demonstrate with any degree of certainty, the exact mode and 
succession by which man’s cranium expands, unfolds, "r 
blooms; but assuredly that study will well repay all trouble 
that can be bestowed upon it. 

It is now universally admitted that, other conditions being 
equal, size of brain—the organ of the mind— is a measure of 
power in its manifestation, as in that of all other organs of the 
body. Professor Hah writes,’Just" as largeness of muscle 
gives greater strength of body as a general rule, so largeness 


■ Fowler , 1 Synopsis of I’hTBimliigy,' 
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of bruin gives greater vigour of mental impure/* ' The causes 
which modify the effects of si^e, are constitution, or quality, 
health* exercise, excitement from externa! objects, and in 
some cases the mutual influence of the organs' 1 In fact, 
1 quality is as important as quantity, whether in nerve, muscle, 
or any other portion of the animal structure/* What holds 
true of the whole is equally applicable us regards its com¬ 
ponent parts ; heuce^ size of any organ, of of any group i f 
organs, is, c&ttrh fiEtribus t a *pensure uf its or their c apacity to act. 

Power is the product of size and quality. Energy and 
rapidity being results of siac and quality, combined in 
different proportions. 

In studying the subject of energy in diameter, we should be 
careful to make a marked difference between that nature of 
vigour which arises from a brilliant temjicrajncnt combined 
with well-developed Destructiveness and Combative ness, and 
that which is the result of the fine temperament acting w ith 
those organs small The former works full power ; actively, 
energetically, and with strength rising in proportion to tile 
obstacles it meets, and lasting into advanced years. The 
latter shows the greatest brilliancy in positions where least 
opposition is met with ; and its energy bring very largely 
dependent m the state of the nervous system, the v igour of 
youth and health b often early supplanted by indolence. 

Ii. must be remembered, when judging of Lhc joint action of 
two or more organs* that they habitually exert a mutual 
influence, tending to modify the mode in which both operate. 
Hut that at times they may act individually or separately 
according as one or other may be under the influence of ex¬ 
citing causes- Thus, Benevolence and Destructiveness when 
in unison, may give cither active energy in doing a bind act, 
and in overcoming obstacles that may Intervene between its 

1 Bain, 1 The Senwi arid the Jnteffrct" 

* H Combe * 1 Etonotf* of phrenology/ 

B iiain*» The Senses affil ihe tnlfclkcl/ 
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performance ; o# they may operate to modify desire fur 
revenge. Oil the other hand, if acting apart, the head w«aild 
at one time be in Hu priced by bloodthirsty dtsifes, and at 
another by kindly motives. 

Important constitutional qualities are to a certain extent 
indicated by Temperament ; regarding which, aJthough we have 
very much to learn as to Its origin, modes of addon, and 
precise effects in the economy of our system i yet. Judging 
from die analogies nature continualEy presents to our con- 
side-ration, in which—as an illustration—we observe the con¬ 
cord between the habits of birds of prey and the shape of 
their skull, beak; talons, and general configuration as con¬ 
trasted with the Inoffensive character and forms of the pigeon ; 

I hold the belief'—which can become illuHLonary only when 
hawk's talons are met allied with pigeon's brains—that an inti¬ 
mate connection, more dose than we perhaps generally appre¬ 
hend, will be shown with tile advance of morphology and 
physiology, to exist through links of simple cause anil effect, 
between the shapes which portions of the brain assume, and 
the temperament which results from certain conditions and 
relative proportions of our physical structure. 

The study of temperament has hitherto been mainly con¬ 
ducted by examination of its effects in complex civilised life: 
but much advantage might accrue to our stock of knowledge, 
if the subject was prosecuted amongst isolated wild tribe?- 
The conditions of their lives would afford many opportunities 
of watching the effects on negative as well as on positive 
developments of mind, of temperaments Era various simple 
and healthy forms, ‘There may be one r organ of tilt: 
body ‘vigorous and aU the rest weak ; one vigorous the re*t 
average ; two vigorous and alt the others weak; tteme prep®* 1 
derating,, and all good, all middling, or all bad ; and so oft 1 
through endless combinations/ * 

At present there is adeeming antagonism between orgau- 

1 Bain, 11 The Senses and l!w I nt d tot / 
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nlugy and temperament, which further infun nation might 
perhaps dissipate. I’nr instance, the Fibrous combined with a 
brain deficient jo the propensities and power of Wilt, or the 
8anguine with small Hope and desire for motion, would seem 
to be anomalies. In both instances, die desire for action 
which the temperament brought, would not find correlation 
with harmonious mental desires, 

Jlte following extracts from Mr. George Combe's inter¬ 
esting work, 'PhrenoEogy applied to Painting and Sculpture/ 
affords some examples of his opinion as to the relation 
between size in particular regions of the brain and particular 
rfiamctcristics of the hotly, "There is a correspondence 
between the thorax and abdomen and brain. It is tardy 
that a targe anterior bbe and narrow base are combined with 
large Itingn and a large abduniem And equally seldom Eii.it 
a large base and small anterior lobe arc combined with small 
lungs and a small abdomen." Again, ' There is, generally 
speaking, a decided character pervading the whole corporeal 
frame of man, which bears a relation to the stxc, form, and 
condition of the brain. And every part of the visible surface 
expresses the quantity as well as the quality of the men til 
power which animate* it/* 

I have observed a marked connection between the bntchy- 
cephalous head—so termed by ethnographers—and broad 
shoulders. Although from exceptional causes the rule will 
not always hold good amongst individuals of a mixed race, 
yet an inspect km oT masses of men of the dolidiocephalic type 
of nation, will convince moat people that they cannot cam pare 
in width of shoulder with the brachycephalL 1 

A com- 1 alius 1 may be noted between the high cnronal region 
anil sloping shoulders. 

A connection between Alimentativefiess and the organs of 
digestion Is evident When the faculty is small* the abdmni- 

1 C. Cmnbc + 1 Phrenology applied Eu Painting and Sculpture," 

* Thu subject im Ltmtimjed in tUmpicr IX, 
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nal region will be small also; and be generally accompanied 
by tendency to the maladies which arise from weak powers in 
that region. When large, the converse may with equal cer¬ 
tainty he looked for. 

The following are the outward indications by means of 
which the four main temperaments may be recognised 
amongst dark races, and their effects on tile working qualities 
of body and brain. 

The TEMPERAMBlim 
Fibrmu, 

Physiognomy. A large lean frame of compact bone and 
hard spare muscles. Thorax broad rather than deep. Ab¬ 
domen moderate. 

Feet and hands broad and thick Strong hngers and stout 
nails. 

Teeth strong, broad, yellow, and blunt-edged. 

Bold features; nose a coarse aquiline, 

Eyes bright and dark ; the whites not clear. 

Skin coarse and hairy". 

Hair coarse and curly. 

Brain. The mind energetic but not vivid t with power nl 
long continued action p conspicuously so when a mental exertion 
involves the muscles, which happens in such avocations .13 
military command, teaching, speaking / 1 ' 1 

This temperament, from the excess of muscular energy over 
nerve, forms an excellent combination with the nervous ; the 
amalgam, where the hratn is large, giving great intellectual 
activity joined with powers of mental and bodily endurance. 
Where uncombined with the nervous temperament, and the 
brain is small, the energies show bust when employed In op*' 
rations requiring physical strength and moderate intelligence 

Musen/ar actum. Sedate, 


* 9 Item, 1 On tlie Study of Character.* 
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Ntrpmx * 11 

A 5tight frame* with smalt bones and mus- 
cli es. Small thorax and ahdomen. 

Feet and hand-; narrow. Taper fingers and thin, often 
paper nails. 

Tft-th very white, artel frequently sharp-edged. Apt to he 
crowded together, and to decay early. 

Refined features : nostrils long, narrow, and thin. 

Eyes bright and often brilliant Whites very dear. 

Skin thin, delicate, Body nearly free from hair. 

Flair on the scalp, dose, silky, and nearly straight, but 
often very long, 

liraiu All the lenses very acute The mind impressible,, 
dear, active, vivid or intense* but fatigues easily. Expression 
eminently intelligent and sensitive. Great definition of organs, 
arising from leanness of the skulk 

This temperament, from the excess of nerve* * delights 
in mental emotion and intellectual pursuits. 111 But where 
the brain is intrinsically small, the energies waste themselves 
in excitement about trifles. It gives what is termed 1 blood/ 
and tends to degenerate into 1 want of bone/ with its concomi¬ 
tant* deficient strength. 

Afuettiar action. Rapid and sharp, often confused and 
hurried. # 

Sanguine. 

Physiognomy, A well developed handsome form* with full 
founded* rather than hard muscles Thorax deep rather than 
broad. Abdomen fulL Sternum protruding. 

Hands and feet well shaped, with high instep. Healthy 
looking, pink, rounded nails. 

n perhaps the inhabitant of Bcn^.1 Prnpcr^ in the nirighbotuiiiMd of 
Calcutta* .iflhrris 1hi? twist flirta/ rvimpk of this urtnpr Mincer 
11 d Cumbc* ^ EkjsicnEa F , 3I^eorllQ£y. , 
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Teeth long, strong, rather yellow, hlunt^dged. 

Nostrils broad and rather open. 

Eyes open* ardent Whites often blood-shot Pupils blue 
amongst some races. More generally ha*d. 

Skin moderately fine, warm, often rich coloured and ruddy. 

Hair- plenty of beard and whisker* of moderate firmness, 
wavy and flowing. 

Brain. Vigorous, vivacious, ardent, enthusiastic, where the 
interests,, emotions, or passions are engaged ; otherw ise apt to 
be indolent. Works best when business and physical pleasure 
combine. Ttih temperament, with its vigorous circulatory 
system, combines well with the nervous and fibrous tempera¬ 
ments ; the three together giving activity, strength, and 
buoyancy both of mind and body, Bui * combined with much 
of the lymphatic, it is unfavourable to mental manifestations 
and requires almost constant exercise in the ojMzn air. 11 

Muscular actum. Buoyant and active. 

Lymphatic. 

This temperament b rarely to be met with amongst dark 
races. But Mr. Combe describes its appearance in western 
notions as follows; — 'The lymphatic temperament is dU- 
tsngubhable by a round form of body, softness of the mus¬ 
cular system* repletion of the cellular tissue, fair hair, a pate 
clear rfkin, and a hazy sleepy eye. It m accompanied by 
languid vital actions, and weakness and slowness in the 
circulation. The brain* as a part of the system* is also slow, 
languid, and feeble In its action, and the mental manifesto* 
lions are proportionally sluggish and weak. 11 " 

11 Fowler, * Synopsis of Phrenology,* 

14 Gi Combe, Elements of Phrenology/ 
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CHAPTER lit 
PHYSIOLOGY OP THE TQDA& 

TabJf a/Pntf&riww m fh E Toda fLtad-Stkrm of numfcriti£ 

^ 5 «J™.Ap Skitlh ftr&iMtd&U— /*dh ddunl Qfgun* frttjHtHlly assume 
aLtierrviii/ Pn'/h>rfYam —I’Hjf^ncr fa&cWJt tAe Scrsi—CaHtfer Af/d- 
Mnmntfs—AMatjivHni a/ nw&mf* Sins— Jf^r should Farm fe 
nttgufarfy **mil F—Phyu&xi Appnmmtt &f thr 7'Mu— Th:ir Ttm ■ 
Pwmtml—Largni mu t E mrfkst Gmup^ 

The iable No, 1, which represents the relative proportions 
in size of organs and groups of organs In the Tod a head, Is 
tber recorded result of thirty-six manipulations in each of 
eighteen nearly un.selected adults of both sexes. In inviting 
some degree of confidence iit these investigations* it is neecs- 
sajy for me to disclaim pretensions to their absolute accuracy ; 
for many circumstances which need scarcely be here eimmc- 
rated, including the actual difficulty in obtaining satisfactory 
result* in investigations amongst very thick tangled hair* 
oppose themselves to die practical attainment of such a result, 
however desirable. Yet P confident in my desire to obtain a 
correct record of the form of the savage skull, by maintaining 
kLS 33 possible, freedom from bias ur preference, I think 
that the averages at leasts both of organs and of groups, may 
^ recommended as containing as much of truth as may be 
obtained under like Circumstances by any process of analysis 
^hh which science is at present acquainted. 

The unvarying type of the Toda head, and the extra- 
ordinary uniformity of its general sisc, suggested to me both 
P°*scM[ity and the advantage of the principle adopted 
in recording these measurements ; of referring them all to one 
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- btaruiiird by giving one number (7) for the largest* and "one 
- J number fl) for the srn attest organ hi every head. Thus each 
number in the table not only indicates the relative proportion 
which a certain organ beam to every other faculty in the 
same head* hut in all the crania of both sexe^ throughout 
the tribe In pursuing this scheme, not only has a fair 
amount nf accuracy been maintained" in the observations, but 
a trustworthy average has been recorded fur each organ, and 
th«nia— by similar process—of each group in the Toda skt*ll, 

Ft will prove an Interesting ant! valuable practical result, if 
by means of this process, we may lx enabled to form a really I 

true estimate of savage type, and Team the precise character I 

and capabilities of any individual wild tribe 
Although amongst these figures the proportions of some of 
Lhc ablest 1 and most respected members n-f the tribe arc 
represented, it will be observed Jimv similar the mam forms 
of their skulls are, and that variations are confined entirely to 
single organs wKilst die groups maintain a surpassing uni- 
fomifty of appearance 

Two portraits—in side and full face—of a man and a 
wdnmn r photographed to scale, are here given, by which same 
means art: afforded of comparing the descriptions which are 
given in these pages with examples or ‘real life/ and of 
enabling my readers to supply any other processes of esti¬ 
mating diameter from forms of crania, or of usefully classi¬ 
fying races that may be known to them. 

It is unfortunate that no member of either sex could be 
induced to submit to having the bead Graved Ah the 
practice of cremation 13 list: universal mode of disposing of ■ 
the dead, the portraits of a bead without hair or uf a 
skull without flesh could by no manner of chance he ob¬ 
tained. The male subject m the picture was selected solely 

a This mnindi one inrutwhnL that the ernp^Eor of tfic Lilliputian j 
* hv almust the tm+uIiJa of my natl, than any uf S115 roun T whirh, 

is enough in striltc np Jwe into Uk'M ulders ' 1 
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on account of being one of the boldest men of the \nhc y 
though his head is also above the average. The woman— 
\ve!l. beauty has charms ! She was so gixd-oatured or so vain 
as to put her hair into *curbpapera’ for me; but she was 
photographed as she now appears because the curls formed 
artificial 'bumps 1 interfering with my purposes. 

In other parts of this book the portraits of two women will 
be Found who bad been chosen on account of unusual deve* 
lopment; No. 2| a J The Little Savage/ has the largest 
Veneration, and No. 1 6, Aw, the largest Firmness I saw. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy information which a dose 
scrutiny nf the figures of Table No. 1 affords. Is that not¬ 
withstanding all the members of this little tribe have—as will 
be described in future chapters—int e r mar r i ed most intimately 
for untold generations, and have lived under precisely similar 
circumstances, yet in tk< midst of thr rmarkubitr uniformity 
of cranial dcidopmotif^ %vhkh is nriifmtfy a rrsrd/ of this zu- 
tetttwits state, individual funities fmptentiy ussunu- abnormal 
proper lions, forge and small considerably at variance with the 
common average. This affords us some slight insight into the 
working a( nature tn respect of national growth; enabling us 
to apprehend with what readiness, varieties may originate in 
a race whose marriage custom is opposed to incest. or whose 
families separating from one another.form social unions varying 
with the differing circumstances in which cadi may in course 
ut generations be placed. It is the Induration of these eccen¬ 
tric organic growths through hereditary descent, which gives 
us permanent varieties or the human race. 

Although this Table bears internal evidence to the fact 
that the Foda head, simple os it is, is not as simple as it 
uiight bo. and that in consequence it has no title to be com 
widened as a sample of on absolutely primeval race : yeh 
amidst many points deserving attention, it possesses one 
nf peculiar interest ; through pointing to the nature and 
■1 mount of difference existing between the scxi>s. In a tribe 
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winch is not more advanced than the remotcly-ancient 
jx-cplc living towards the end of the glad id period in Europe, 
the surviving records of whose dexterous shill am! admirable 
artistic chorts, mark them as haring keen fully the Todas" 
equal in point of talent, and who certainly could not have been 
much their inferior in point of reverential and moral qualities. 

The calliper measurements of Table No. 2 distinctly show 
tlie mass of the female head of $ls early type <>r man to be 
smaller than that of the male. It appears by the evidence 
uf Table Xo, j to have a small advantage in organs affording 
the low of children and adhesive fadings, also m Veneration 
among the moral faculties. But the women are strikingly 
inferior to the men in rusp^rt to the entire range of the 
perceptive faculties, and even in the reflective powers, small 
though they are amongst the latter. Amativeness S s rather 
>mal] in hoth sexes, and it is remarkable and seemingly un¬ 
accountable that in the midst of so many large perceptive 
faculties, the organ of Form should frequently be found 
undersized, I cannot doubt the correctness in my observa¬ 
tion o| this organ, far the characteristic I notice, will be 
maud in several places in this book, to be fully borne out by’ 
the evidence of Tacts. 

One oT three occurrences must have happened ; the an¬ 
cestral Tuda must have developed, with the organ of Form 
. l " ne smal1: or - supposing all the perceptive faculties to have 
been originally given to him of small size. Form must hate 
ailed to progress from its primeval dimension at the same 
rate as those other faculties by which we find it immediately 
surrounded- as far instance, Size, Individuality. Locality. 

™ Veigf,t: nr< a *" B t supposing the converse to have 
’opened, that man rat originally formed with all the per- 
^pt. ve power, large, this organ must at some subsequent 
P*nud have become atrophied. The point of interest lies 
what nature of ^faction operating on 
vn-s characters, what circumstance in which simple races 
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CJiAF. ever find themselves, could have bad an impression so great 
—.--- .15 to have left this permanent stamp on the Toda forehead. 

I he following description of the physical appearance or 
tlic Todas will, I trust, prove of some value 

Eyebrow*. Horiiuntal, straight and of medium length' 
never short, sometimes long; approach each other. Some- 
times fine willow leaf—generally somewhat bushy, with 
hairs close and. amongst t!i« women, soft like a beaver's. 

Nose. Generally mrrvtsr and of medium height at the 
base ; nasal bones broad at tile lower end ; long ; superciliary 
ridge in bull sexes often very strongly marked ; .sometimes 
aquiline, often nearly so, never rrtrouss/. Rattier fleshy; 
nostrils ratJrcr dilated, but sometimes, long and fine. The 
nose rarely appears at perfection before mid-age. 

Mouth. Somewhat fleshy; rather short upper lip, and 
rather protruding and pendant tower lip^-oftcn strikingly 
so, becoming more evident with advancing years. 

Gum7, Generally purple, but often of a bright, highly 
oxygenated red colour. 

Teeth. Sometimes short and broad, in others long; nearly 
all are wen. yellowish, but brig]it. with rounded edges, set in 
roomy but not large jaws. With some the teeth are set at 
intervals, spreading outwards tike a fan. In a few cases they 
were found cramped and crushed together; in one or two 
instances the eye-teeth were prominent The teeth last till 
old age. 

I Jirs, t icnentity flat to the head, never standing tint; 
long, and with a large fleshy lobe. The orifice is nearly on a 
line with the eyebrow', 

1 ] air of head. In both sexes black and heavy; in some 
cases dose and tolerably fine, in others as much separate as 
in a wig, and coarse ; wavy rather than curly. Both men and 
. ti nmen habitually cut thdr hair, the former to about the 
level uf lilt nose, and the latter at the shoulder.- There are tw o 
or three nearly liald men in the trihe. hut no bald women. 
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Bear J and whiskers. Aa n general rule veiy thick and 
coarse, wavy rather than curly, extending to the eyes, A 
few delicate men are deficient in hair. 

Hair on body. At about the age of thirty often covers the 
entire body, as appears on the full-length photograph, espe¬ 
cially over abdomen, chest and shoulders. Boys of fourteen 
are often covered with dawn. Women have sometimes fine 
hair between Lltf shoulder-blades. 

Eyes, Of medium axe, a few- rather large; somewhat 
long, though some are nearly round ; horizontal; in varying 
shades of brown, from hazel to snaky or beady, never blue 
or bluish ; whites rather yellow. General expression of full 
average intelligence, some very soft and even sad ; doggish; 
almost all have a great power of lighting up, in sonic to a 
Wonderful extent, flashing, when under even slight excite- 
nit^iitp like brilliants 

Eyelash. Rather straight, and id moderate length and 
closeness, never -hort, but ^uriTetitdcs long. 

Face. Rather bug, oval, of pleasant contour, without 
anything harsh or unusual in it, but, on the contrary, ufien 
refined ; a few instances of rather high cheek-bones, The 
Jew Is aometluit:^ but very rarely, a liiiEe prognathous 

Kuils of hand Sometimes short and square, bat more 
generally long and oval ; convex, strong. 

N,iils or feet. Arc more flat, probably from walking bare- 
footed on die wei grass. 

f ingers. Some square ; more often rather taper. 

Feet. Of medium Wadtb. In strong people thick, but 
among the weakly, thin. The instep is rarely above an 
av erag;*. in height, often very low ; die heel of ordinal shape, 

rather a mall 

* -'kin* i \f medium texture, brown, luiudi the colJiir of the 
Slkhs * oft ^ warm and copperish, a few fairer. 

Abdomen* Small m w a paunch is never lo be seen, 

Iliorax. Moderate; the largest girth does not exceed 
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33 in, Photograph Na 7 is the picture of one af the most 
sturdy men at the tribe. 

Height. Of men, from 5 ft 4 In. to fi ft, 1 in. ; average about 
5 ft. $ in. Of women, from 4 ft- a o in r to 5 ft 4 J in.; average 
about 5 ft 1 in. There are no very diort peopItL 

Weijrht Of men from about i to to *55 lbs. There are 
reasons why the weight of women cannot be accurately ascer- 
twined ; but it b believed to vary between gomd 130 Iba. 

Shoulders. Angular,, never sloping, generally with a flat 
back. 

Muscles. Never large ; hard rather than full; some de¬ 
cidedly below the average. 

The genera] mass of the tribe are fairly t often well grown ; 
straight and lank, without deformity, but without any really 
tine people- 

The men's carriage Ls erect, free and unconstrained, without 
beinir either buld or athletic Their manners and tone of 
voice art self-possessed, suave quiet, and solemn : the women 
substituting a pleasing cheerfulness for solemnity, When 
quiescent, their expression and carnage has much oriental 
repose in It 

The temperament of such a people as has just been described 
Would in the main be fibrous, with some nf the sanguine or the 
nervous in individuals ; especially m in the female sex, many 
of whom I noticed show a considerable amount of the 
nervous with advancing years. Such a national temperament 
is more suited to the display nf qualities requiring muscular 
energy for their support, than cl those in which the aubtilty 
of intellect ivould take part 

We find the cranium, taken as a whole, to be of an average 
size ; comprising certain very strong, and certain equally and 
lamentably weak, points of form. The singular uniformity in 
contour of aU the bead* has already been observed upon. 

In order to form a correct and therefore complete judg¬ 
ment' uf u mans character, it is not sufficient to take a 
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mere genera! view of its shape, md imagine it a* acting tinder 
the in Hu cnee of an average pressure* But it is flccosaiy to 
master aJ] its details. Firstly, tr> study the relative sties of 
the groupie; which knowledge will give a good general ac¬ 
quaintance with the disposition. Then to fill in this outline 
by examining all the organs of each group, so that an estimate 
may be formed of minute pectiliariries in the idloerasy of file 
[jctxori. By these processes we -shall ascertain the greatest 
capacity of the head for acting, when most favourably placed 
ior the display of its highest qualities ; and to Icam in what 
direction, and to wh.U extent* it will certainly fail when 
.vftouted under the influence of adverse circuinstarices. 

% abstracting from Table No. i, ive find the following to 
he file largest and the smallest group*; the action of which, 
will as might be expected, display the real disiracter of the 
T°da. The medium groups will not exert much active 
influence otic way or die other, 

Vwy ^rge. The DomesticfUj and Concerntradvu (A) Groups, 
almr^t throughout both sexes of file entire tribe* would be 
considered large in any rate; Amadveneas* which w of 
average dimensions, being undoubtedly the smallest organ in 
them. 

™ r Perceptive \ 

The lStatical l ^ rou ^ W ^ * n ttlc c+w ^ t lc 

nearly equally large as the above; though it varies In size 
considerably in individual*. Locality, Individuality, and 
Weight are (he largest organ* of the group ; whilst Form and 
Colour are often very small, and never attain the highest 
figure. Amongst the women this group is below average. 

Very small Hie Invigorating (CL the Reflective (G)» the 
Refining (F)* and tile mfieriy^aknihifing organs of Group I 1 , 
arc, with little exception* extremely small in both sexe*; 
Comparison and Imitation being exceptionally large; nnd 
AI rnivti tat l veriest Wit. Wonder. Order* and Number liie 
smallest organs 
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Medium Those groups which record events, give self- 
reliance. and tend to general morality [H, li, E), can neither 
he termed large nor small ; but vary considerably with in¬ 
dividuals of both sexed* in the si m of their composing organs ; 
Eventuality, Firmness, Veneration, and Benevoknce fating the 
largest, and Language, Tune, Caution* and Hope the smallest 
faculties. Women have a superiority in Veneration and Benevo¬ 
lence over the men ; whilst the males arc the more observant 

The character of die Tod a is written in his acts, described 
upon the whole face of this book. 1 I -ee no reason why, if 
caught young* lie should not prove as intelligent and a_s useful 
a member of society as the humble Ryot of India. We may 
at least compare him with the ancient Celt of our own country, 
of whom it has been written ; "Do not obtain your slave* from 
Britain, because they are so stupid, and utterly incapable of 
being taught; that they are not tit to form part of the house¬ 
hold of Athens/ * 

3 I: abstain from giving a diagnosis af the Toda thimirter such as 
WmM be deduced from ihu sizes of lib organ& p the nature of his tempem- 
mentp qrtd the rirmnsUiKCs of his Mfc; fearing to trespass on the pallffiice 
of my reaileti. 

* Cicero's letter to Athene 
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CHAPTER IV. 

r CHAttACTEEiifTiC^ 

- - .V■,'<&j cf Subnotion — Hmm lAp—Fnmk mid obliging 
a tuns—Cftttrur iff ifo Skirt — Tilths Marks Ornaments — F\\\vi di.\ 

flKguhhf rc- m itir/t — Afiparrl— 

II 3 E Toda talking voice is peculiar; particularly jo that of 
tile WDlttcfL Whilst on die part of the in tin it is strikingly 
grave and sedate, spoken almost satfo T&cr; the women's 
voice, on Che contrary, is rather high- appearing lo come 
altogether from the region at the bade of the ear—the + mas* 
toitl process.' In both sexes, hut particularly with the female, 
tlio sound of the voice is somewhat musical and refined, 
though fatiguing to listen to from it:'- monotonous tone. 
Indeed, it is somewhat astonishing that some harsh syllables 
of their language should come so softly from such mouths. 
The rehnemeiit arises doubtless, from the gentleness of their 
dispositions — void of asperity : iti friendliness* accompanied 
by desire to please. Not from any innate sense of tune,, 
for they have no more ear for music than so many crowa. 

Their amiability shows judf al&o in their observance of 
cototeotta customs. The salaam of the East, performed 
amongst the Tod as by raising the thumb-edge of the right 
hand vertically to the nose and forehead, is a respectful form 
of address ; used in addressing superior^ and cm approach to 
sacred places, and other like occasions. When asked by 
what name they styled that form of salute, they replied: 

* ea liken, swatni eshken,’ or, 1 1 say, come ! I say, Lord ? 1 

That mode of salutation which is most employed amongst 
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CHAP, equals* is the short exclamation of 1 Tya V nr * Tcha ! 1 carte- 
_ 1 V - spending in te tone and mode of use to duf own expression 
of' Good morning!' when friends meet or pass one another. 
The meaning of the word b not known to me, Perhaps it 
has no actual meaning, though similarity of sound suggest 
the Hindustani word 1 j\chcha/ good, well—as having the same 
derivation, t 

The salute called 1 AdabuddUcefi/ 1 or ‘ J adze the foot,* is 
very singular. Performed when people meet who have been 
apart for some time. It seems to combine an expression of 
fealty with that of courteous respect, and perhaps of affection. 



their village, is surpri sed by an i n road of Tod a visitor? The 
exclamation, ' Here is BdiAni, Bcliani's wife, ami her little- 



Evory operation Is suspended. Every house dk charges it* 
occupants, All rine pleasantly, and with much gentle urbanity, 
to meet the new arrivals. 

What now ensues depends on certain points of etiquette ; 
matters of prudence, quite understood amongst them! In 
tilts early stage of society, the dues to sex and to ago and 
rdatiuribhjp, arc dearly defined. Early and constant practice 
has long made every woman acquainted with the position 
in which whe stands with regard to her relatives, and to her 
husband's parents, elder and younger brothers j and there is 
little eke to remember- Hence, amongst the two groups of 
both sexes which now meet, a glance of the eye suffices to 
enable cadi member to apprehend the position to be taken* 

A man never bows down before a woman; not even a son 
before his mother. 

A man does not bow down befom another man r but 
women do so before worn cm i 

1 Ariabuddlken* Aiji -ftwtj PiJi rn Fatty = uz-t t fitfo T« 

hit* /Af fi&i is a ccmtmnn UdUicHan tfjqiressiun fur Atmn£z 9 mvr^> 
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A wife never bows down before her kMshwd ; though she 
performs the Adabuddikcsi before her father-in-laWt mother- 
in-law; her husband's elder brother. 

Now each one of the juniors or inferiors—being a female— 
approaching cadi of the seniors or superiors—both men ami 
women—in succession, falls at Hus feet ; 1 crouches on die 
ground before him, or her. On which he, or she, places first 
thg right* then the left foot on her head. Such Ls the act 
sty 1 ed Adabuddiken, 

As every man or the two parties- has to perform this 
ceremony to every female, and each woman to cadi younger 
woman, and the men to salute one another and say*Telia!’ 
die greeting of parted friends—which ha* to be carefully gone 
through,, and which no sense of impatience or untimely levity 
ever occurs to abbreviate—is one that takes time- lint the 
Tody lian no wit, and plenty of time to spare and to w aste, 

Mr- Metz tells mu he has seen a am fall at hh mothers 
feet. I)sit the act (a very exceptional one) was committed on 
the occasion of a funeral, when the family appeared over- 
whelmed with grief ; and the man, actuated by his feelings, 
performed this taken of respect and love. 

Nothing but the natural good manners of the people 
hinders the ceremony of AdabuddTken from becoming un- 
r -eemingly slavish. But the cheerfulness of the women, and 
tike moll's grave politeness, admits of its luting performed with 

entire good taste. 

Toda women indeed, hold a position in the family quite 
unlike what Is ordinarily witnessed amongst Oriental nations 
They are treated with respect, and arc permitted a remiankabic 
amount of freedom. They perform the legitimate offices of 
women in Europe; tending children, cooking the family 
meals, bringing water from the spring, and cleaning the 
house and premises. Wearing mantle* or togas—Putkiili - 
there is very little stitching to he performed ■ hut they embroider 
the edges of the mantles which some of die men wear, with 
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blue cotton, in tilt: fashion which some of the photographs in 
. this book wflJ show 1 - 

The turbulent cattle arc tended solely by men and boys, 
And the men manage out-door affairs generally 

It is a quiet, undemonstrative hut intensely domestic 
people; domestic in th£ wider sense of viewing the entire \ 
family, to the last cousin, much as one household, in which 
everyone is everywhere entirely at home ; each one listing, 
with the steadiness of a caterpillar, in the easy, progressive 
task of emptying his neighbour's larder; no one exerting him- 
self by one fraction to rube the family, The great feature in 
Toda organisation is the a [[-absorbing power of his domestic 
attachments, which, like Pharaoh's lean kine, swallow up nil 
other qualities. 

If die Totks lose, in a material point of view* from deficient 
sl*e in Acquisitiveness, and die propensities generally* yet 
they certainty are large gainers thereby in the quiet, even 2 
tenor of their domestic life, undisturbed by the wrongs of 
grasping, vindictive, overbearing natures. They no doubt 
have quarrels, in the Course of which they —particularly the 
women—are known to use very high language indeed and ex- 'I 
pratfve gestures, but they are merer pebbles in a hrook us 
Compared with the rocks that break the flow of other waters. 

The men maintain their authority in the home circle very 
-sensibly, and without attempt at tyranny; but I saw- too a 
woman who, as was very evident, ruled her husband. She 
must have acquired this authority by means of some slight 
superiority in quality of brain, for she had no apparent van- 4 
tage over hini r I was so much interested in this repot it iur 
amongst an unambitious, retiring, and primitive people, of a 
well-known phase of married life in energetic folk nearer 
home, that I liad hoped to induce the pair to present them- • 
selves to be photographed ; and the temptation I olTcred 
would have succeeded but for their age, which made a long 
walk over the hi Its top great an effort- 
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The general type oPthc Toda character is most unvarying ; CfTAP. 
singularly frank* affable, and self-possessed, cheerful ye I staid : — -—* 
' respectful* seemingly from a sense of conscious inferiority 
rather than from an active principle: fearless, from small 
cause for fear more than from the stimulus of a latent power 
* of opposiveness : communicative, yet watchful and shy, as if 
their natures impelled them to divulge what their natures 
also prompted them to maintain quiet z wining to take 
money, 1 yet accepting what is proffered with callousness, 
allowing it to lie on llie ground or their children to play 
with it- In villages without an article dc hm beyond a few 
women’s ornaments, one may see naked children decorated 
liberally with small coin. The investment was no doubt safe 
round their necks and loins, bat the very safety implies an 
absence of theft and violence, which is fully confirmed by the 
i testimony of the law courts of the district. Their main crimes 
!L appear to consist in struggles to avoid payment of their debts 
j for money borrowed on bonds from the Radagaa. 

| According to superior notions, they arc not a moral race > 

‘ yet a knowledge of many little facts that could not well be 
^ recorded, leaves the impression on my mind that they have 
certain limits in decent custom (well understood by them, 
though rarely primitive to our civilised conceptions of what is 
^ respectable) which are probably not often tmnsgrrssed. I 
could not hope, without a far greater knowledge of the 
people than could be obtained except by residing long amongst 
them, to give anything approaching a just definition of their 
private ivaya. 1 fancy + however, that they are less bounded 
by acknowledged rule than by the gentleness and simplicity, * 
though rude nature, of their character 
W Though their intellect is of a very inferior order, and their 
F\ force of character extremely Small, and no great man of 

* The Toda* Bring in proximity to the haunts of EnglishmEti^ do fiat 
heihatc to importune for money with die jjrealrsl and most childlike per- 
*1 at racy: )rt tf tins ucecpTfol art nnl a bit dism^adi 
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CHAP. Todd blood may ever arise to MEuciiic the tribe, yet what 
^ they do know, they know well They are intelligent within 
limits. Although they lake contracted views of tilings, yet 
they work md act within the circumscribed limits of their 
mental vision with great steadiness intelligence, and some 
sense. m 

I am indebted to the quick-witted ness and patience of both 
men and women, for the accuracy and definition of the In¬ 
formation on the manners and customs of the tribe which I 
have been able to afford. I cannot present a stronger tribute 
to their frank and obliging communicativeness, than in staling 
that we made a habit of very close cross-questioning in 
tiny villages for three and Four hours together. One woman 
wdj earned the title of Munsbi, by telling m at a sitting the 
Xeda words for the long list of relations given in Chapter Vll 
Not wit lLitnnding the questions were often repeated* and many 
of them puzzling, she kept her head quite clear throughout, 
dexterously speaking with slowness and marked intonation, 
showing pointedly with tongue- and teeth, how the syllables mf 
the difficult words should be pronounced. 

Though their brains became fatigued sooner than ours did* J 
1 doubt if they tired more quickly than would tbo-c of illi¬ 
terate peasants in other parts uf the world. 

Travellers have affirmed that the Tod as stain their skin hy j 
the use of a blue colour : but I have ascertained, both by - 
personal inspection and by direct enquiry, that this statement 
is incorrect. Dark races are apt to have the skin in some 
portions of the body naturally of throe or even four shade* j 
darker tint than in others, indeed often so strikingly dark an 
to give the impression that those parts had been stained 
This peculiarity is nowhere more remarkable than In the nape 
of the neck I have often observed it amongst the Sikhs, and * 
it is quite apart from freckling or the effects of exposure. I 
noticed it so very much the case in one young woman, that 
I asked her rf she had coloured it. The reply convinced me 
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that tilt: practice of staining the skin* is quite unknown to CHAP, 

them* ^ ■* 

They— the wtimeu—however, marie or tattoo portion. 1 ? of 
the body, terming it Gurtu. Ur. Shorn has recorded these 
murks so carefully, dial I cannot do better than quote Ills own 
words :—■* The women, 1 he writes, •' are tattooed about the 
arms, 6 heat, and legs in the following manner: Three seirn- 
citcles of dots on the outer side of each arm. each semicircle 
containing nine points : a double row of dots across the upper 
part of the chest, about an inch below the clavicle, each mw 
consisting or thirty.six points, about the eighth of an inch 
apart, the rows themsetve-s being one Inch distant from each 
other. Those on the arms have ati Intervening space of two 
Inches; two rows, containing eight or nine points each, on the 
shoulders, commencing in front where the lines on the chest 
terminate, and extending backwards to a point on a level 
with the superior semicircle on the arm ; a solitary dot in the 
Centre of the chin ; two ctnmlar lines of dots on each leg, thu 
upper circle containing twenty-five and the lower only twenty 
dots; and a row across the dorsum of each foot, numbering 
from nine to eleven points. The terminal point of each row 
b marked by a ring, die interlinear points being simple dots, 
frequently taking the form of squares, 3 

The meet characteristic personal ornament amongst them, 
b that carried by women ; an extremely clumsy tncLal ring 
Tulwaji—weighing sometimes as much as five pounds, which 
is carried on the upper part of the arm, and worn according 
to taste ; sometimes one ring on each arm, or sometimes a pair 
on one arm, kept apart—so that the skin may not be pinched 
between them—by means of a slip of padding. These rings 
are often built half of copper, half of brass, so that one day 
they may be worn presenting the one metal, and another day 
turned to show the other. In order that the arm may 
introduced into this ponderous mass of brass, the ring is cut 
1 Shunt, 1 Tribes, on the McilghcrrietL' 
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through at one place in the circle, sa that by introducing a 
lever into the crevice it may be opened a little. 1 

The device being so heavy and inartistic, and these rings 
known to be often ancient heirlooms, I do not doubt we have 
in this quasi ornament an armlet belonging to very primitive 
times; one that certainly could not have undergone very 
great improvement since it was first adopted by the people. 



A THtUl AlWERT 

Hence it may prove of seme value as a means of tracing the 
Tod as to the unknown race from which they sprang and 

separated, 

1 Ciirioitfly fMttgfa, on nsnrtt tram the NiLiglm, a friend livinR al 
Kluiri in OuiESu thawed me an anrdet which had just betm ntt oat of iht? 
Btcaiutcit of pin nlbptor caught In llie rtrighbaiirbood. Although the 
wt&mtnMp of this hrardet was far more artistic than that of the chi may 
'I'jkLt. ornament, yd the mode of opening anti abutting it wtls idepucal, 
and the oeacml design* soggestivt As it was not In wear amongst ntiy 
of ibe civilised tin[i\ r-5 of the place, and there are known to be pri m hi tt 
tribes bring in the netghbdirbig Jnfifl&S it ]* Jm* P*** blt there may 
be <«mc real connection between the two armlets, though sepanSfed avrm% 
yooo or 4t«w 7*^ 
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Perhaps the ornaments, likely to he equally primitive with ClUtr. 
these armlets, are the heavy bunches or coiled iron wire or of -— .■ 
little bits of the same metal, worn like- charms from both waist 
and elbow. Very tasteless and heavy. 

I do not see, in the form of their ringer and ear tings, neck¬ 
laces and girdles, anything deserving of remark. They do 
not appear to me to be especially characteristic of the 
Todas, but rather, just what they can purchase from the tribes 
surrounding them. The photographs of women, show the 
nature of necklace worn as marriage tokens. 

The nose and lips arc never perforated or ornamented ; nor 
sire bangles for the ankles, or bulls on the toes, worn. 

You may distinguish a boy from a giri by the mode m 
which the hair is cut. With the latter, the entire back-hair is 
kept short from infancy til! the approach to marriageable age. 

The former have a band of hair cut short, or shaved, along 
the head, from the nape of the neck, over the poll to the top 
of the forehead, and a cross slip carried over the top of tlitr 
head from ear to ear. The smallest male infants are often so 
distinguished. 

The wearing apparel of the sexes is identical First comes 
the loin-cloth—KAvn—corresponding to the Hindustani 
Limgoti, over which the toga—Futkuli- 'measuring about six 
Ibel long by four feet broad, made of coarse unbleached cotton, 
and worn double; ornamented at die two ends with red and 
blue stripes, and sometimes with a little ttnbrsidcij in blue 
cotton. This mantle is sufficiently large to envelope a w oman 
most completely. A decent though cumbersome garment to 
wear, better suited for sitting and sleeping in than for nny pur- 
puses of labour. Pockets are made in the comers of the mantle, 
by sewing the double doth together at those places. 1 his dress 
» more properly Drnvidian than mure Toda, and is purchased 
in fchtr hajMnn;. 

. They iirc a dirty people i yft vury tisiich pf their uirt 

E 
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CHAP, from circumstances somewhat beyond their control; such as 
T y crowded establishments ami poverty. They bathe tlieir bodies 
in the running brook, and even sometimes use hot-water for 
the same purpose. Yet I do not remember to have seen a 
Pulkuli fresh from a wash. 

A pretty sight, that rewarded one of my expeditions, was , 
a group of women mid girts just returned from the stream, 
sitting, dean and bright, curling one another’s hair. The 
locks were separated neatly, and the partings made accuratBlj 
with the finger-nail Each lock having been dressed straight, 
cither with the fingers ora forked stick, b twisted and twisted 
until it has formed a tight coil, when the end b tucked in 
among the roots. The totll dtvd»ptd female back-head looks 
remarkably pleasing under this treatment-—.unadorned, adorned 
the most. The curls arc opened out in the morning. 

The eyebrows are sometimes touched up with a chaired 
stick from the fire-place; the fancy being to join them over ' 
the bridge of the nose- 

If they would only rot grease the hair with butter. I could 
dose this description of the toilette without unpleasant remi¬ 
niscences of some phrenologising experiences. 

The mouth and teeth arc often kept in wonderful order up 
to a late age. But they take care of them; using daily a 
little wood ash—not charcoal—and the forefinger, for dental 
purposes. I have seen people of all ages with teeth as bright, 
and mouths as fresh-looking as an in finis—or a dog's. 
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. THE LAND HE LIVES IN. 

Tin Tutus „ rr^ry A’/* , 

to A w iatirn-Hehils .>nJSLumrrijr«fr**t hamtnotf-Tit, A» m* 

ijtki Ctm«i*y: its JUbmr W mi M***V M * - 

ittmmrr £>ay — Tartdu* T/xta, 


A MOST interesting people is this to contemplate. The we! ' 
marked Assyrian lamp of face, amidst more clumsy types. - 
would, if for no other reason, make them attractive tu us. 

But when one has actually witnessed and realised what I 
am about to describe; the patriarchal mode of life in all its 
wonderful artlaBfleas: the antique religion usages-effetu, 
the forms, remaning, their motives lost: the quiet deam-hke 
lives; the even tenour of which reposes on custom, whose rare 
simplicity and immemorial practice indicates a strange piosci- 
mity to primeval man then the interest in them redoubles, 
and one appreciates the fact, that he actu.d>\ view? a tate o 
society more primitive than, though somewhat similar to that 
of our own Celtic ancestors, who lifted British sod And the 
traces in his language, of what is cognate to the Celtic, 
increases the points of curious resemblance. 

But it mask be acknowledged tliat the interest wc lake in 
|he Todas* h cfatefiy due to these a^ociations : for of them- 
sdves, and opart From considcratioiis connected with die 
evidences of the vast anticjttrty of their habits, of with l heir 
relationship to other races of which wc may have especial 
knowledge! there can* 1 think, be no doubt they must be bdd 
a very ordinary people; whose peculiarities result main]) 
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from combinations of negative cpialitieiJ,, and the contrast they 
present to all the activities we have been accustomed to. 

It is humanising, however, to recognise in them—ignorant, 
dirty, and unkempt—the tikeiueis ti> ourselves, inheritors of 
mahy centuries of civilMtiou, Their children laugh and play 
as oms do. Their tricks are the tricks of our oivn boyhood. 
Til dr women display, wilh direct simplicity, many of the 
exact same characteristics of ours ; even the most refuted* 
even the debased And they are repositories of family tore— 
staunch Conservatives. The men rule their households on 
principles of worldly policy ns we do. Hind without any striking 
point of dissimilarity; and. as l have already noted, are 
treated somewhat arbitrarily hy their wives too, as we are apt 
to be also, Their natural language is precisely the' same: ns 
ours ; not a sign, not a demonstration nf the feelings, not a 
Enovement; but may be understood at a glance as wet! as if 
ive had all been brought up frejm infancy together. 

The customs of the people strangely seem hi suggest the 
germs of many that even now exist among us. Indeed* 
nothing in their way surprised me more than to see them 
act much as we do; to an extent, even, that deprived them 
of much interest in my eyes. 

The country in which we Find the Todas, though not by 
many moves perhaps the seat of his origin* is worthy of 
notice; for thus wti shall better realist; how man lived in days 
when lie had advanced scarce more than one step from the 
period of his rude simplicity j In what style of place he 
gradually acquired forms and social habits. Hi.a he never 
forsook entirely; and how he multiplied unobserved, until 
his country' could no longer contain his progeny — then 
migrated and founded nations. 

Picture an ahrupt-edged table-land, on the apex of a soli¬ 
tary mountain — a very Laputa in its complete isolation of 
some 7,000 ft- in altitude—whose evergreen surface U one 
continued intermixture of rounded hills* with tracts of rolling 
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prairie, The hills as accessible as those of Malvern; the prairie ^ 
land as ceaseless in its long undulations, as the billows of an ——r-—■ 
ocean. Short coarse grass, clothes the whole, save where the 
deep forest holds possession of the damp secluded valleys, or 
the cool little woods moss the banks of the prolonged gulkys, 
through which the trickling streams or dashing bourns course 
down the silent hill-sides : then collect, and, through succre- 
siv£ vigorous rapids and tumultuous cataracts' — where from 
behind the clouds of spray and mist, noise roars its prolonged 
approvaJ—precipitate themselves into the plains below. 
Wherever, in fact, rich soil and a perennial supply of moisture 
may be found, there are the ever silent woods ; for the periods 
of annual drought are long: the monsoon rain flows quickly off 
the hard surface of the exposed hilts, and the scorched grass 
con taming the young saplings Is yearly fired. 

These woods and forests, and lovely glades, whose perfect 
quiet is broken only by the calls of wild animals and birds, 
or by the rustic sounds of T oda cattle—almost equally wild 
herd mg’ in the open* form pre-eminently the characteristic 
features of the scenery; adding emphasis to the singularly 
peaceful beauty of die view. 

The grass, in spots where the buffalo has not grazed it 
short, and where moisture favours growth, in crowded with 
wild flowers Climbers, in great variety of grace and form + 
swing in festoons frntn the limbs of the gnarled old forest 
trees, bearded with hoary lichen, or ornamented with varie¬ 
ties of flowering orchids, which ding to the branches or the 
moss-covered limber. In the dank sec hided shades a great * 
variety of ferns; from the tree-fern to those of the smallest 
size, grace the gloom : —- 

* O, might I here 

In solitude live savage, in ionic glide 
Olpscunfd, wht'ra hi^hesi wood*, impenetrable 
To star Ur Sunlight, sjjnud lhi:ir ambnaj.;c bruaJ/ 

All round the circle of this high-perched green plateau, one 
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unbroken sweep of law flat country, '.lotted with hilt:. 1 ieturir 
it an island in a tropical archipelago; storm, cloud, and driving 
mist intervening between periods of brilliant sunshine. Try to 
realise the equatorial sun acting through this ever-changing 
sky and nuified atmosphere, both on the sweet inland pro¬ 
spect. and as you turn to take an eagle’s view outwards, over 
the grand panorama of the long horiaoa Both are unique 

and lovely. ' 

There is one view, on the precipitous western ridge of the 
plateau, below Makurti Peak— 

1 The last hill that paricys with the setting sun,' 
whach seems to unite all the p&sxiift beauties of such a land. 
Such a mixture or the lovely properties which a landscape 
may derive from the presence of stupendous depths, bril¬ 
liantly transparent and buoyant atmosphere* delicate dis¬ 
tances, chtingin^ tints, and wonderful shadows, I have not 
seen combined, even in the Himalayas j and, t believe, few 
apots in the world can exhibit 1 

Had the Toda made tills spot the entrance to hfc heaven— 
Amntir (of which! more in its proper place), he would at one 
step have placed him self on a pinnacle of good taste, from 
which it would not have been easy to dislodge him. But to 
have omitted all notice of these extraordinary beauties, marks 
him as the tasteless man he is. 1 

Let me here describe an inktnd scene; whkh r though 
casually witnessed by myself* must often be surveyed by die 

i The artist in search of a study of aerial effects, could nowhere rind 
them *o complete and satisfying as m this ttcw; Owing to mnnsnoa 
tainfi, dear da vs in which to watch it casual often be got before the 
month of October- To be seen to perfection* both sunrise and sunset 
shoold be witnessed. 

* In Chapter L l hare quoted a Teda legend, that the souk of men 
and cattle leap from Makum on their journey io Amrtor; but in the 
expression of this behef there appears to be ns appreciation of the beamy 
io the scenemerely that Makurti it the highest aud wesiemmuad hill* 
nearest the settlUE sun (See chapter XIl.j p and therefore die ji tllaMi 

l&ciiitfy for the purpose. 


I 
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people living, their Isfdimc in the midst of such sight! A 
brilliant and powerful sun is no such rare object to those ' 
who have dwelt in tropical climates, as, under ordinary' cir- 
oimstmces of heat ami daarie, to merit a description of ibs 
effects. They are but too well known by actual familiarity 
to many EngEshmem Hut few have experienced tJic pleasure 
of spending an hour or two under this equatorial sun, when 
it strikes through the attenuated atmosphere of high ete cations, 
filtered by means of the deposit of moisture through fmst f & 
realised in the cold season of this favoured land. And 1 can 
hope but approximately to depict the rare sight, which ha* 
made a lasting impression on my memory. 

After a perfectly stilf elear ( cold night* the dawn had broke 
on the green country* suffused with moisture ; close hoar-frost 
in the damp valleys* dense dew on all the high lands—a 
frosted emerald. 

The slanting beams of the yellow rising sun, as they glance 
over die hills, illuminate with cold shades of prismatic colours 
all die drops of dew hanging in rich completeness suspended 
from the delicate seed-stalks of the summer grass with which 
the foreground is clothed. It is cold. The breeze that 
accompanies the dawn, waves the water-laden herbage, and in 
the pulsation of the full drops and the fresh sparkling of their 
light*, an Interest is attracted Tis the passage of Aurora! 
She sweeps lightly along over the drooping grass stalk*, scat¬ 
tering their burdens as she goes r f reminding one of alt that is 
fresh and cool- fountains, crystal, the happy tinkle of silver 
belli 1 

Soon wv find that cheerful draught has awoke all living 
nature. The birds are shaking out their feathers* and calling 
from tree to tree The Toda buffalo in his pen looks over 
the fence at his pastures, and moves towards the gate. His 
master opens the little door of his hut, and* -patting his 
toweled bead Into the air, matters * Erigitashk I"—dawn, 
risfag time. AIJ creation h alert ; the day has tfegun! 
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As the luminary continues to ascend, his m now grown 
brilliant, penetrate more and inure the frosted valleys: and 
nature show* herself in a new. phase. The little patches of 
water glare like daring mirrors ; the hoar frost melts at once, 
and its vapour ascends in volumes on every siije* filling the 
atmosphere as it rises. The zealous sun now reigns supreme 
—its floods of light illuminate the steaming mass ; its dark 
beams, through which the view behind is seem radiates from 
the skies into the bright mist carrying the elongated shadows 
of trees and hill-sides balanced and undefined upon it. The 
dose cattle herd tracks the lull-sides through the dewy grass, 

A near view of the sedgy swamp below, presents at this 
time a rich picture of quiet nature in a dynamical fit, The 
dark mass of green reeds seems, though the only quiet thing, 
to be on the eve of movement; + Its outlines all brilliant with 
the melted frost, and undefined through the sun's halo : the 
shadewi hazy and drowsy green. The while the glaring water 
b giving forth clouds of vapour Insects and creatures, for¬ 
getful of their cold night, revel in the present heat, and 
animate the air with their busy progress. The water-rat, 
returning from a nocturnal excursion, pushing through the 
swamp with emergent speed, partakes of the glory - if the 
water, hb little body idealised ns tn appear a magnified spot 
in the sun* 

As the mbt continues El^ rise and fills the air. that winch 
in the early morn was cold and steel-coloured, then steam¬ 
ing and busy, now becomes quid, genial and radiant up 
to the zenith. The trees un the distant hills stand out dis¬ 
tinctly, each in its dark blue patch of shadow, Tire cattle 
Jie ruminating in the swamps. And all nature smiles. The 
clear morning sky b flecked with fleecy clouds, till the mid¬ 
day summer heat dispels the whole, and 

4 fj'cr heaven and c.irtb; far a-. the ranging eye 
Can ^wc^p, a dazzling dr luge reigns/ 

This wonderful country, ever beautiful and expressive. 
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silent yet speaking r quiet and secluded, forms the btan id/al CHAP, 
of a breed El sg-place and nursery for infant races. —r-— 

The Toda buffalo 1 ids roamed over this land for centuries 
and bis master* calling his orders to the cattle he leisurely 
tends, has witnessed the many beauties of nature which 1 
have merely suggested. But I dn not find, hy hid language, 
religion, or tastes, that they have had any effect on him. He 
sees the grass. Hal He sees the dew, 11 a! He sees the 
forest Ha t But apparently it is only so much cattles food 
with water on it + and fuel in the distance. Ha 1 The sun 
is shining on it and the water well soon dry ; then ,lhc cattle 
will grow thirsty 1 

The prevalent idea is that primitive man, uneducated man, 
working man, is m engrossed sit cares and In the occupation 
of providing himself with food, that he has no leisure for 
contemplating nature's beauties* The phrenologist knows 
better’ and you* reader, will shortly agree that the Toda has 
unlimited leisure, as I now show that he has endless oppor¬ 
tunity of noting the beautiful 

These hills are covered with good soil—indeed in the moist 
hollows it is pre-eminently rich and productive, anil the land 
is very accessible to the plough. There is excellent clay for 
pottery. A laborious, acquisitive race, conserving the glorious 
water supply, would render tilts land a paradise. Hut the 
Toda scheme is simpler far. He ha.v cattle who afford him 
all lie wants , why should he work ? Why should he plough ? 

And from the lazy man's point of view- perhaps he Is right. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

THE MAND, 

7'[i,-4pj 4i fmf&nti Rthv—Dffittiium &f a Ntimad—Tedns mgr*but m 
not tidmndu — Tk* AfnuJor VRIagt—Cimiiruttion &fNome*—Interior 
Arr#Mgjtmmi of //Wrrj— Ths mrnmmUM^ Wail-Th* Cniite^fon— 
Tkt /Miry or PAffbJti— tjffiod Finn iff tt Sfdsirf^&fafi on <]/ VUfc^t 
Sttet—NomtJ of V Hingis* 

The Todas Eire a purely pastoral* race; occupying them¬ 
selves almost entirely in the bucolic pursuit of herding buf¬ 
falos. of which they are in possession of a very fine specks 
They keep no other description of animals, save cats— 
KottL ' 

As they do not attempt cultivation of the soil, they have 
rather hastily been styled nomads. Taking that term to 
imply a tribe which, without fi&d flare 0/ rmiertar, wanders 
in quest of food—whether that be game or pasture for its 
cattle—the word b a misnomer as applied to the Tudas. 

Indeed, from the many primitive races found in various 
parts of the world, w hich with striking deficiency of develop¬ 
ment in the organs of Acquisitiveness Construct! vencss, Order, 
ami Number, are also distinguished by the peculiarity, com¬ 
mon to them a!l T of not tilling the soil, wc may select links of 
a complete gradation in idle mode of life; from the lowest, 
or cver-wandoitig predatory class which lives by begging 
and theft: through several varieties of the nomadic shepherd 
and hunter: up to the irUM pastoral races, amongst which 
we class the Tod as; who. with a very strong bins in fayuiir 
of a permanent home, jet Migrate once a year, compelled 
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to do so, simply in order by change rtf pasture, to obtain .1 CTiAP. 

sufficiency of food for the cattle, on whose milk they almost -A- 

entirely subsist 

Ijmakc free to assert that no tribe of people:, having the 
organ of Concentmtiveness so largely and so tuuformiy de¬ 
veloped as it is with the Tixtis. will ever be found to lie 
habitual wanderer* Whether it be. that hi the early days of 
the. human race, drcomstancea having forced a family of tnan 
to become nomadic, the form of its skull gradually changed 
in tire course of many generation* so as to adapt the mans 
disposition to his necessities ; or if on the contrary, the wan¬ 
dering habit be hugely the result of defective sire of that 
faculty; certain it is. that practice and corresponding cranial 
form are now in harm on y t and that a small development of 
Concefitrativeisesfl wlU be found ever accompanied .by a coi- 
tiifugal tendency; attachment to a settled home being sLrong 
in proportion to the organ's volume, strong even to the 
extent of producing nostalgia when thwarted* if associated 
with remembrances uf home and landscape. 

Tuda families made in permanent vfD^cft—Mand or 
Madd—having each a certain tract of graring ground sur¬ 
rounding it Each minor division of the family has a house 
— Arsh—in the Mand, and a share of the village land. 

Nearly every Maud, however* has its duplicate, sometimes 
Its triplicate, to which the entire body of the inhabitants 
migrate at certain seasons of die year, both for the sa.ke <-«f ^ 

fresh pasturage and with the view of escaping the inclemency 
of situations which become exposed to the Mest-nionsoon rain 
arid wind. 

These storms drive at times with such intense severity over 
the wild* that although at the rime, the actual thermal stale 
may be far from low, yet the evaporation induced by the 
extreme violence of the rain is" known to lower the teinpcra- 
lure uf the body so as frequently to cause death to man 
and beast, Wild animals cower during these clonus under 
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the protect ion of secluded woods, or migrate like the Todas 
for the period of the monsoon season. 

It i3 als^ a Toda custom to vacate a house, or even the 
entire village, for a certain limited period, if one of their 
number should have died, or sickness be rife amongst the 
co mm unity or attack their cattle. 

In these matters they follow the dictates of sorrows of pru¬ 
dence, or of necessity* much as we do under very similar 
circumstances. We too, who can afford the luxury, have a 
tuvm as w ell as a country house; take trips to the sea side, 
or at times vacate the tenement which some dear one has 
just left for ever. These people do no more JVb 'Toda h 
so persistently migratory as thousand? of our own country¬ 
men are. 

From what Is here written it will be understood why the 
Xi Lag iris may have upwards of one hundred Munch on its 
surface* yet not more than forty ol the number be actually 
occupied, 

t have ascertained, in the course of a careful census of 
eleven Tod a Mantis—the detailed results of which will be 
found tabulated in Chapter X.—that they contain from two 
to three dwelling-houses or huts, whose general appearance is 
depicted on the frontispiece. Most of these houses consial of 
only one room or cabin, but many are formed by die junc¬ 
ture of two, and sometimes even of three rooms in a line p 
cadi with its own door leading direct into the external air 
and unconnected with one another Hie Tod.i name for a 
room and for a house i* the sime 

The rooms, though all of the exact same shape, vary huuic- 
what in *i/,e: from five to six cubits square In area, ,and from 
five to six cubits higk Thus a house of two rooms Would 
be about Si ft by iri ft; and a house of three rooms would 
measure some S It by 24 ft. 

Each room holds fane entire suExlivision of a family. 

The roofs of all houses are thatched with grains and 
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bamboo, fastened with split rattan, and arc either constructed 
in curved outline like the till of a waggon, or brought to an 
■ingle at the top, with a wooden rUge-pok, similar to the 
form of construction met with in more civilised life. The 
first method of roofing—which is peculiar* nut be sue found 
amongst any uf the surrounding tribes—is that universally 
employed amongst the well-to-do. The latter, which is 
probably cheaper* and certainly more simple to make, Put 
endures less the violence of storms, is ordinarily adopted by 
poor people, and for houses uf a temporary nature requiring 
■to be erected in a hurry. 

The two cm I walls, which arc invariably gabled, arc made 
of very Htoul planking: and where the house consist?* of 
more than one room# the partition wall is of the exact same 
construction as the outer waits. The side walls, in the tlEc- 
w ! nggon houses, are formed by carrying the roof down to the 
ground, in which the ends of die curved bamboo rafter^ are 
all imbedded. At the Sine of junction with the earth* flat 
stones are used in order to throw 1 the water off from the 
domicile. All the interstices and holes in the planking are 
carefully filled in with day, mixed with cow-dung. 

The doorway presenting the appearance of a ship s port¬ 
hole, and about two cubit* high by one and a half cubits 
broad, is to be found in the middle of the gable wall, when 
there is only one room to the house: if them are two or 
three rooms, the second and third doors will be found in the 
side*, so arranged that ah die doors may be Lo leciv.ini. usually 
the south or south-east* These doorway *r which are eloped 
at night with a flat stone or solid stab of wood, kept in place 
by a stick thrust vertically irslo the floor at cither §!<!■_: of the 
opening, form the only parage for the household, and for light, 
smoke, and ,isf. 

The roof project* two cubits beyond the gable walls; thus 
forming a pleasant open verandah facing the morning sun* 
anti slid lured from the wind- Here the primitive family sit, 


chap. 
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cliAP, air themselves* and perform various offices of a domestic and 
\ L social (entomological) nature 

The pe^pk have been at much pains to exclude every 
particle of external air from their dwellings: and were it i 
not for cracks, caused by the contraction of the material of 
which tliey are constructed, their rooms miglii have been Ij 
rendered quite uninhabitable As primitive folk, living in an | 
elevated climate, have Tar more to fear from cold than from 
Heat* these 1 beehives' are, on the whole, wdl adapted" for 
comfort and for the preservation of infant life, 

I think that when these houses were originally built* they 
were designed with one room only. I judge so, partly from 
llie Toda name for a house and for a room being identical, 
and in part from the symmetrical arrangement of the door 
and verandah; also, from noticing that the second and third; 
doors ikt the side, appear [ike an after-thought, out of keeping 
with the original design, and holding awkward positions in a 
house whose roof is continuous to the ground. I deduce from 
these appearances that their numbers have Increased since 
they first established themselves where we now find them. 

|t may be interesting to my readers to be able to form an 
idea nf m die mode in which the very small area of a savages 
house in utilised for cooking, eating, and sleeping purposes- 
Be it remembered that the room fa 8 ft !ong h S ft broad, 
and S ft high; and that, as Chapter X. shows us. as many as v 
eight people board anti lodge Jn this diminutive space. The 
plan (No. t 1 ) which* without any deviation, is that of every 
Tod a fishing, shows the mode in which room h economised 
Against the walls, at a convenient height over both store and 
(ire-pUce. slips of split cane are fastened vertically, so as to 
form -lings ; into which firewood Is neatly inserted, and in 
which it rapidly dries. The women .ire cartful to keep a 
supply of dry wood in this manner: hence they are able to 
cook without making much smoke, using as they do, with a 
skill that seems to be the common property of all the natives 
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of India, only one or two I Me sticks at a t i m c. Th e correctness Cl r at. 
of tili-9 observation is corroborated by the striking freedom of — 
adults and children from tye-complaints, 

A. Tie pestle and mortar—KurJj. 

Hr The fire-place— Varsh, or VarshkalL 
C. The store or space, measuring ft by 2^ ft, in which 
brass cups arid plates, bamboo milk-pails — Honnu—arc placed. 


No, 11; 



TTimr Tmrvjt afoi.-mL 


D* Raised bed of clay, measuring SIT by 3 1 ft, far the 
cldera 

E, Vacant space on the floor, 5 ft, by 3 fit, where the family 

eaL\ and where the juniors sleep # 

F. The door* 

Nearly every Maud, and m some instances cadi house, is 
surrounded, at the distance of three or four paces* by a low 
enclosure wall—Ttior 1 —built neatly hut without cement This 
wall, which in all ca^-cs bears the appearance or age. is so low 
(about 3 it high} as to preclude*!he possibility of its having 

1 Tfiar* Ttiel Tamil, Snnr. In all the Providian dialcm* t and t 
are Lturrclmtipcahle, Thus Sbrf thrOOtm Tifi Ar a&d tJ W jifiaw* 
which ore used in the furmadem of hciuiul [Pope.] 
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originated in any defensive project, whether as protection 
from the attacks of man or the inroad* of wild aninmk. 
Taken with the extreme narrowness of the gap kfi: in it far 
egress, there seems no doubt of its having been designed 
merely to keep the half-wild cattle oft the premises, lest they 
should train pie on the children in their stampedes, or should 
rub their bodies against the low houses in their hours of ease* 
Neither the wall nor the enclosed area is in any degree 
uacred. 

In dose proximity to the Mandwill invariably be found the 
pound or pen -Tftel 1 —into which the buffalos*—Esm d 
Er a Female—of the village are driven every evening on return 
from the grazing grounds. This pen, which varies in dimen¬ 
sions according to the wealth of the community in cattle, is 
fenced in strongly ; in some places by a wall from four to five 
feet in height 1 at others by a fence of stout branches—when 
it is termed Mln T(id—according as the site happens to be 
prolific in stone or timber. 

The herd of buffalos, being thoroughly cumpclcnt to protect 
itself from wild beasts, b left in this pen without further pro¬ 
tect ion, and, indeed, without any shelter, though the calves 
— Ktjcif! a male, Karr a female— whilst, quite young are shut up 
at night in little huts situate close and often contiguous to 
the people's dwellings. 

Deserted cattle pens have at times been mistaken for 
Tiruidteal circles. When the enclosure wall has been made of 
large blocks nf stone, and where from paucity of material it 
had been constructed of doubie mws of stone filled in with 
Hu-itp ami the earth had 311 due course been washed away, Mien 
the stones left standing would remain in very religious form; 


5 Tear, Tuck Tamil, Suvur. * In all the Dtlddhn dialects j anil I 
arc intcrdumgieablc- Thus Shif becomes Tin. Ar and El are afliic* 
which are used iti the form. a Ll can nf [Fopil ] 

1 When Tolas talk of therr Cattle generally, lie word fir is iuTrarinMf 
hscii 
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mcKt attractive: to the wandering arduEologist who did not 
know of the primitive habits of this pastoral race, 

K ei addition to the dwelling houses just described, every 
Maud, wit bout exception, -c-^n ttun_> a house devoted solely to 
the purposes of a dairy— palthdii—consisting of two rooms ; 


No. 12. 



the nuttr—po rram^l-g-arsh —tdr the residence of the dairy tnan 
— p&lkatp&L*—and the inner room—ulg-irah-—for the storage 

1 Pilkarpal. Th^ sa one of the most renwtable examples die 
identity oFTotla and Tamil, 

This is pAl—tirr — p—Jt]; where {1) U tht DrAvidian word fur miM ; 

■J ■'! tiMd * . 

(2) b the- ™h of the verb-4* milk ; (3) 11 the suits forming ibe verbal 
ntum, [POPF-J 

F 
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of milk—pfit—and For its conversion into claiifietf-buttcr* This 
- —r-— - building varies in size according to that of the village herd ; 

from the dimensions of an ordinary bouse of two rooms, to one 
perhaps half as- large again. I* i£ situated somewhat apart 
From the Mand, and—presumably For thy sake of coolness—is 
generally found on a site which has been partially dug out 
from the side of the hill, on the slope of which the Mand is 
situated. The dairy is always enclosed within its separate 
wait which is built very dose up to it, and the outside of 
the wall often earthed in. The outer door is tnudi of the 
size of those in ordinary dwellings, but that in the partition 
wall forming the only means of access to the dairy room within, 
is of minute dimensions ; probably one cubit high and about 
half a cubit broad. 

The accompanying typical plan of a Maud will explain the 
description which has just been given. The village itself is 
invariably situated m the npcil, exposed to the sun almost from 
daybreak to sunset, but sheltered by the hill side from the full 
force of the wind. 

Tire Todas have been credited with some taste in the selec¬ 
tion of site i for Mands; owing to the beauty and often 
romantic nature of their situations; invariably on some open 
grassy slope. where wood and spring or rivulet coni bine. 
Hut 1 more than doubt if my innate sense of the beautiful 
influences them in the choice ; for neither do their heads, 
nor do their other acts, give probability' of the possession by 
them of any taste, f am disposed to attribute the success of 
these happy selections to the fact that, acting with a very 
strong practical >ense of the advantage of localities, they have, 
whilst seeking shelter fur thoni-elves and cattle from the 
monsoon Storms, with a dry hit of soil in proximity to water 
and fuel—the whole centrical with regard to pasture—ob¬ 
tained, by means uf the natural advantages of .1 lovely land- 


1 Known In India ^ jjhi; in Toda termed nci. 
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aCftp^i lUi harmonious whole?, very striking to- visitors of 
cultivated tastes, 

A knowledge of Drdvidian dialects .would probably show 
the names of their villages, of which the following arc a few 
samples, to he mainly descriptive of localities. 


Diljavenu, 

Kakhodi. 

Beresthra 

Kuana-koar. B 

EbgodiL 

Mclfcanhfc 11 


Bilng^dn." 

Karshk. 1 

Menmadii* 

KiishkSrJ* 

Kirzho, 
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I Kano - Wrt/r k»irr •Jbmak :d(fi 
T Bin = J.&j'r 

GMuj or j; 1 «1 a, or guda> 1 pTiJie^ In n.imcE of viUflgpa ■ frem in Hu 
-fiiJBr ; the a attic as Maud, which 15 Tamil for 

fPOFKj 

* Kaktik=.£Ataf, 

T Madd = Matid. Sec above. 

111 lr t «r iri„ or ari + af!wea lo names of fiHiga; from the IM vidian 
mot, which is viuimialy written ir T ur-A/, ci?H Ur, *1 iT/jW* in Tamil, 
jfi from the same mot [Pcpf_] 

II banhk*^f^r. 
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THE FAMILY, 

Parfariti&tlt—-Csnfintmmte — fxjjn A ?/ .IfcMr lafa# rtd- 
karu/td — Namz Ms CAM — Afcn't jVifMrr— Ni\J:*himfl — WvMtrfs 
in®™' ftfppk m// ^ iWi ^/r—^ x?/ Rf2$t£&h 

MpS* 

chap. The act of bringing forth children seems very generally to 
_ ' | a - - be considered an easy one. In the course of my enquiries 
into the causes of death amongst adult women, I was told of 
two who had died in labour. If I were to judge solely by 
the opinions of the male sex. I should liave no hesitation 
whatever in recording that the process of child-birth was a 
mere trifle: yet even after seeking more correct information 
from the women them selves, I could arrive at no either con¬ 
clusion than that parturition;, though a delicate mailer, was 
an act which almost invariably passed off without great diffi¬ 
culty. 

Men are never present during these family events, but 
apparently have to await the result outside. Three or four 
women— the house-full in fact—remain in attendance ; one 
of whom is said to sit behind the patient supporting her 
frame: the others performing various offices tending to 
alleviate pain, and for the reception of the infant 

May not the ill-understood expression. 'She shall bear 
upon my knees, 1 Gen. xxx, 3, have reference to the position 
in whEch we And the person, who with a knee on each side 
of the expectant mother* squats behind to support her body i 
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1 We call a midwife merely old woman—keladii n —said 
my informant—an elderly gentleman with a large family— 
* why give a name for midwife when every woman can act V 
Hus, though from the male point of view* is nevertheless a 
state merit whose truth is borne ouLby facts. 

'The umbilical cord—pokku—b severed by laying it on a 
piece of wood, and cutting with a knife.' 

1 What 1 tie it with string first!' raising hb eyes roguishly 
to the roof, as if looking for a piece of string projecting from the 
thatch. 1 f have plenty of children, but have never heard or 
HUch a thing ! ha l ha 1 ha I Tie it with string I ha ! ha l ha 1 1 
Here the old man turned the laugh against us. protesting that 
such a thing was never done. Whether the cord is tied, but 
that lie had for so many ygn rs remained in ignorance of the 
fact: or if Et is really never bound, ill savage life, I had no 
further opportunity of enquiring: but leave the narration as 
it was given to me by a great authority. 

On the morning after the child has been bom, the mother 
Is removed to a shed—purzArdl 1 —which has been erected for 
her in some sequestered spot of the village wood, in antici¬ 
pation of the approaching event There she remain a till the 
next new moon—muttu*—whether that phase occur in the 
course of 3 or of 30 days. These people cannot explain 
the reason for this removal: but possibly they may suppose 
the monthly aspect or reappearance of the moon to have 
some periodic effect on women. I did not succeed in dud- 

1 XrizuJii Tamil : Trirra-i?M Kim 

vati = M man; Kim tli— Hwwtfffl —tli pronmiTKi.d ehi — 

Kk’fidi, In ondenl Kan-ir^,^ - *t jfcnttiff jritnrf* [Pol'c] 

* htniok In Tamil tlavc perm - Saabk* ibyam - 

Jz, rtfifif. Any tcrminntmn may be converted in a Twin mouth Iei a 
guttural sou nd made up of [, r, and ste [Port | 

Mr. Meta in nf opinion that purxh <-mvd; and that pi 1 rrArsh meani a 
mmi kui or temporary kttstir, 

1 Mutm* tieWTunon-/rtiv/, tn Sanik, and Prl-rid. [Pope-] 
Tiggalu* full irkj'iTi, the moon, Ti H& a pjrt of dhm-dinr, Gta -M/ 
mnw 7 iiajiiL I n Tamil* tin^al [ Port j 
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dating any expression of such belief from them : but the 
profound ignorance in which they are steeped Ls amply suffi¬ 
cient to account for all want of knowledge of reasons. The 
custom is probably an extremely ancient one Some notion, 
of the nature I have described, may have founded the 
practice, though all trace of its origin or caust% may have 
been forgotten long ages ago. 

For a month after her return home, she appears to have 
the house to herself : her husband remaining indebted to 
friends for shelter meanwhile. 

I bad the pleasure of being introduced to a woman jlimC after 
her return from the purz^rsh. In the course of rpy inquisi¬ 
torial visits, which will bi_ more fully described in Chapter X-, 
i had ascertained in a certain village, that there was a young 
female infant which had not been shown to me : and this might 
be an infanticide ! Almost hoping such might be the cast, and 
that I had discovered a mother red-handcd f I enquired after 
its health. *Gh/ said the women, airily, and with the true 
maternal interest in young babies, 'they are both in the 
house round the comer, 1 Thither accordingly I wen:, and 
found the young mother awaiting a visit, hoping to receive 
for her small one—kin-minthki 1 - otic of the little silver-bits 
she taaifd were circulating so freely amongst the children 
of the Mand, from whose society she was still debarred. 
Studying the Frontispiece and the pictures of Toda women 
in this book, anyone of artistic taste can fancy the little 
picture: which in its way was pretty and interesting, Scene ; 
an old-looking and water-stained log hut p belonging to a 
primeval tribe of the glacial period : summer time : brilliant 
sun , green herbage : forest background, *1 he imagination 
is now sufficiently developed to appreciate the tableau! A 


KLiwniniliki n ftinJliRf. Kin= ^ru « Hills a Dpi vidian roci. 
Mimhki i& probably a curmpuLm of manuffi or tmmhtif « ^w^-SauL 
| Pope-J 

PopEii - mmUimfimL TMtis a mm termr^endearmowu Drimdian 
pomnu is * puppet; with whidi it may be compairsl [Pope.] 
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ytiur\g mother—Infanticidal, polyandry us—Is sitting on the 
earthen iloor, just within the doorway, enveloped in a mantle 
of unbleached cotton, On her left arm, snuggling next her 
bare body, inside the garment, lies something like a comic 
doll, with long black hair, cream-coloured skin and pink points. 
The paint nf the woman's right hand, uppermost, Is directed to¬ 
wards the child, Her body, foreshortened by reason of the 
lowness of the door. The nut brown gipsy face, all eyes and 
teeth, just a bit delicate, is upturned towards the visitor - 
and speaking volumes by look and by attitude of hand, appeals 
for a present for the onc-month-old. The inside of the 
room—such as remains visible—pitch-dark. There she was, 
t smiling away, little knowing of my groundless suspicions. 

A boy is named—pern or |*?sru or ficsru=a name—and 
his cars are bored some time within about three months of 
his birth. 

The child appears to be kepi nut or sight .until the naming 
day■ when the father, unaccompanied by the mother, takes 
it H hidden in the folds of his mantle, up to one of the 
sacred buildings of his Clan : and standing in front of tire door* 
but outside of the surrounding walk salutes the sanctuary with 
hand to forehead. Then kneeling on the ground, he for 
the first time opens out the infant's bead to vision, and press¬ 
ing its little; forehead down till it touches the soil, names the 
child, reciting the following prayer ; 'dfmenma, mokh ultama f 
41 ultama, er ultatna* karr ultama, ell am uttarna; 1 the 
meaning of which is: p He beneficent; may it be well with the 
children, the people, the cattle, the calves, and everyone-' * 

I see now* before me, a woman who had accompanied her 
husband till zv it ft in sigkt of the building, standing on an 
eminence, witnessing from a distance, with hand shading 

1 Strictly speaking thr prayer mttnt , 1 May il be well with the mato 
children, the mm f the ihe femnU cah-Min tact, all that i* crseful 

— ^ and everyone ;* in which latter category are probably included the 
tinmen and girls. 
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Intent and loving eye, and with wkfe-Opctl mouth, the naming 
of her son. YE-A-AH T YEN ('OPEN I she said, tenderly. 

The father also names the girls. But they are not taken 
to a temple for the purpose, + It grows up with the name by 
which its father rails it in the village 1 say the Todas, 

4 No children may enter the outer wall—■tunr nf sacred 
plates, until they have cut their teeth. 1 Such h the un- 
changing law of these! Modes and Persians- The reason why, 
is not known: It Is fuffidetti: that 'ourforefathers always did 
so/ Perhaps as a matter of cleanliness ; but probably to 
obviate the necessity for their motile ns running after them 
within the precincts. As \Lvmm r try tt&t hdd andean* it in 
likely this rule may result from prudential grounds. 

A feast—a little more sugar and a little mure nci -is given 
about die time a child is named; apparently so soon as both 
mother and infant are strong ; and perhaps seasons favouring, 
Thu following are the names of men : 


Netaridi 
Bellini 
N ankutti 
Aiavorn, 
FcmAL 


KiraaL 

Tiilkuttan. 

fCidiabem 

Kedalhen, 

KOvi. 


Nearly every man has one or even more nicknames— 
pom? hesm—which have been given to him by his associates, 
mainly on account of some incident in life; sometimes 
from gait or physical peculiarities. though more rarely so, for 
the similarity between Tufas us great, and their freedom from 
eccentricity so remarkable, that salient points hi figure 
and its. inner do not often present themselves, No ToJa, 
however rich he may be. having Landed property, and no 
trade being followed by anyone, or other occupation than 
those of a priestly nature, name^ cannot he obtained from 

* I'oitj - mftf-dt. 
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those ordinary sources. Jfor, as t notice, are they ever called* Of Af 
f (]f such a village , 1 *of the brae/ 'of the hill‘; + presumably/*—■— 
because every Hand has its duplicate, with a different appella¬ 
tion and varying nature of locality. 

An informant acknowledged with much laughter and 
shamefacedness, that his own nickname was Gitrugudugan 
or Gurugurgan—so far as could be understood through his 
modesty, h appears that when driving an cAf buffalo—let 


this be remembered when we describe funeral obticqqJca-— 


purchased from a Badaga village for funeral purposes, it died 
on the road. And this word* whatever its meaning may lie, 
seems to have been given him isi ridicule for having purchased 


an animal that at once died. 

Hts father, he sard* was termed Bulla, from a bird ; 

being noted for swiftness of foot in his occupation of driving 


eattic. 


Here are a few nicknames : 


Kslhuifci. M fir uk/tl u, 

Kdnda^alla, Kuiidcroati. 

Bim- 


Some svkriijutfs have* as might be expected, indecent 

dcaaingsi 

'Are you* called h3 T your name or by your nickname ?" 1 
asked of a young man. * Generally by my porta hesm; but 
when they want any'thing of me they art more civil* ami 
use my proper name/ 

l do not know if women have any such svMqtute* Indeed 
some delicacy is showm in mentioning women's name-5 at all. 
And I experienced difficulty til obtaining the following: cat: h 
man being willing to tell those of every mans wife and 
daughter Li* his own. T observe in a book cm Ibc by 

a laic author* that the detonations he ha* given are literally 
1 wife or daughter of so and » + - - being a man—but trot die 
actual name of a woman : 
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Jinv&ni. 

NastaG- 
Anchugutl 
Chizarcm. 

PuntirenL 

A woman retain:*; licr maiden name «'iii itmrcfagc j being 
known* for instance, as Nastufi* the wife- of BeLLini 

li is etiquette in speaking of an oilier man's wife to term her 
either kotte or panne ? the finit if her husband Is of the 
Pyki dan, the second If of the Pekkan. TddS* Kenrn, or 
Kuttan dans, 

A man calling to. b m wife, or a wife to her husband* would 
not say p come here Mastufi or Bellini; but 'loikh ftva p comc 
here woman; or J AE itva* come here man. 1 

But the more proper term by which a man speak.s of liis 
wife is yen katvotL" 

According to these rules, people talking of t hn woman 
Nastufk would describe her as Jkiiani pan no, or fcutti. Hr 
wouhl men I ion her as katvoti. He would &i£l mi tu lier as 

L hi < f Rt/niiLimhipj, 

Man* pecsoii, husband . . Al 

Min—young ~ Van** 1 

: Kol t(\ 3‘annL Suih terms ane difficult They arc fret|ucndv of .1 
dqjm:UUPty fl 111 niclcr, 

K<-[ I n - ,t/r, J „ fatge ,/rj filmg. K6(t i = a ficr,„» of a frrt, «/*.• nW 
uiAnfafimf,. Fmn =jrziYl Jhim - uwrfr. [Popfe] 

■ Yen K.itvcii, Vch ttr vn-mjr, censuml;, prefixed in Urdimtiim to 
wnrrls ifidkaltve uf rrlutiojisllip. 

K jttu V is am insertion of iensc T used in farming vrfbd 

nouns mih a fufatre nr indefinite temporal signification. 

Ati is a frminioo Irnni nation. 

The word means, *skr wAv is hwndfo m*; (Pope.] * 

1 iftj l [Fllhlc, SansL. : punish-i. But there is vims, hftn*. 
in old high I a mil we have vimil p and the TenTtmaiion .jg treromes in 
T'odn iih iii a genera I rule, [Pot E. ] 
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Muneth. 

Penpuv. 

Dirthavilli 
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B uy 9 son 

WamaUp girl, daughter, wife 

Father 

Mother 

1Wte B 

Youth, bachelor . 

Child—jaoii 
C hlld—daught er 
Infant—son * 

Infant—d a lighter 
Twins 
Fatherless ^ 

M otherlesa - 

Orphan 

Widower 

Widow, barm: 11 woman 
0 rent-grand fai her 
G feat-grand n lotlicr 
Grandfather 
Grandmother 
Brother — elder * 

Bn idler—younger 


, Match. 

1 Kukh 1 * 

- App^Hp cyan, on, or £mrt 

- Aw, 

« Kfttvoti. 

. Mokh varah F 

* Kin mokh. 

* TuJ mokh. 11 
. Fopen . 31 

* Kin mmthkL 1 * 
t Mur mokli. 

. Tdbbdri . l * 

. Ilaruda. 1 '' 

Mtidegttti * 14 barudi. 
s I'evran. 

. Pevfaw. 

. I*iyan. 

, Flaw, 

■ Ennoa 

. Ennorvot, erda. 


l * Tine ciymotogy is doubtful One is reminded of Greek, gimaiL 
I n Ta mi I fcoktu = ctjfiuluiifr [Pup t] 

Kuk-o rtKr/Ma*£r 3 also/ jjy/. h, turn mnlit'hrr. 

Twj motch. H^rt mokli -diiirf. High Tamil, maga. 

Tiij ta a difficulty. In Knmtirse, uish- infirfcr. I imagine this is 

Ihe k\mn. [Por'E-J 

115 * The derivations of ihe&e Irani*! have already been given in this 
Chapter, 

K T&bbArL Tagappan =* Cam - tkrir fofktr r Or Simply father ^ 

Tamil, This ii pronounced comm only tuppan. 

Ari - 1 « deprived ef: Dnlviiltan root am f PuFtJ 
u Qnnidiu In old Kanuraifi, kinm = in JIrYitftL 

In Tamil ihh mol is vaxm 

^iansk, : TTidda = rfd, 

Tamil 1 xnnladi - barer* mm wetr f Purt.] 

n Mudcgitti* mo£tai •= &afdkrut ; mtmijai =&dfJ t a S/ad 

JJ ihaivrf. [fufL] 
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Sister— elder 
Sister—younger * 

Father's brother—cider 
Father's brother—younger , 


P Enakkan. 

* En norvet kukh, enta. 

* Ennm perud 

* Ennui kirud. 


Fathers sister—elder and younger Mftmi, 
Mothers brother—cider and 
younger 

Mother's sister—elder 
Mother's sister—younger 


r MAmm 

- Perud aw, 
, Kirud aw. 


Son's wife > 

Daughter's husband . 
Husband's mother i 
Wife's mother 
Huh band's father} 

Wife's father [ 
Husband's brother—elder * 
Husband's brother—younger 
Wife's sister—elder 
Wife's sister—younger 
Wife's brother * 

Grandson—sou + s son * 
Granddaughter—son's 
daughter 
Old man T 
QM woman 


. Mortwirth. 

. Eitm.in molde 

* Marti 

. Martian. 

. Yen fll on non. 

* Yen a] nnrvct. 

* Yen kalvoti akkan. 

. Yen katvoti norvet kukh. 
, Piy&l or Bet'll 
, Yen mokh raret mokh. 

J Yen mokb ver et kukh. 

. Krill 

* lCriacfal 


Family, relation 

Ancestor 
dan » 


An alarm* pSltiil, pLkyiilA r 
kutasarma** 

F Mftpu t doddavan, 

* Koleh—In Badaga language, 


" Vahtil, In old high Tamil we have p-htl] « fomse, 

A1 is the chnfftEuvt abbreviation for nvatgal = tkt?* Thus the word 

p^ittl! = Hot hefomgixg tv f&e 

The Sanskrit rtat pa ^ ft? of ret. tl&nik, 

Thfl iw-n words tire probably dtfiroM forms of the s.imf, [TuFE*] 

1 * KLLdsaraixL Tatnik ki‘j4n — fogjfArr; ^.irnrn « 

In Snmbrii kuptmha k Jtmffy* f I'upe,] 
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The word Anatama , 19 which means elder and younger 
brother* is the generic title given tn all very near relations. 

Regarding the appellation far cousins, the people say they 
have no names for them— 4 The son of my little-father* ennin 
kirod, is the same us my brother/ Yen pcmdOn kiruden. 
mokh yen apan taman crahehi. 

'* AnutnnuL. In Kiisiarese, aarsai tmnm andory. 

eider rjrsriffrr lh*^ (*Jin uc) 

Sc-in Tclugu, aiusadamwliL Here we hare seft n f d fur I and plvrul- 
ising particEe In* 

In Tamil,, annan = tfdfr fovffar ; latpibT **jt?MXgpr finrfkfr. 

The Dr-Uittwn root arm.=jf/ysc'rv and may be com pared with Ciftk 4 nk 
Tarn-^V tm/M ; id in icrrms nf ltktknahlp=^ v&*h wry, a Umilmr 
kin illy CKprcaJiirm. [Pur EL J 
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FOOD. 

Dift—Kjitu—BaJiigii ,wH Kata Neighbours firry an (At Todxr—Tafat 
fiivt away valuator Property—Nat flak iatm—Ceremony it/ rating 
Ruffal .•/.• h -Don't JHtdt Sfisrits—ChsUren'i Fa,*.!—Family Mttttt— 
Gratt btftrt Mint—No Wmptmt of the Chute—No variety of ii'w 
Stock. 

The Tod as have no sports or games. except the innocent tip- 
- cat, corresponding in its ptay very much with our boys* 
game of rounders, No violent exercise. No means of settling 
disputes by scientific personal conflict, as in wrestling, fencing, 
or boxing. Nothing m fart pointing ta natural turbulence 
of character and Surplus energy. They wear no weapons of 
offence or defence. They do not even hunt, either. Tor the 
sake of providing themselves with food, or for the pleasure of 
the chase. 

They do not attempt to till the ground. 

The products of the buffato form the main staple of Tnda 
diet No doubt, at some time or another, they depended upon 
animal more than tjicy do now; in a period when they 
were isolated from contact with agricultural race?. Now they 
arc well supplied with the ordinary cereals of the country, as 
rice, wheat, barley, varieties of the pea, millet and other 
small grain, also sugar, salt, and tobacco; all of which items 
are, and for many generations have been, either purchased i 
brim the surrounding tribes by the barter or sale of their own 
surplus nei. or obtained by the levy from their neighbour:. 
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the Badaga 1 tribfe* kdtu** or tribute due to than as lords cu.Yf. 
of the soil. This butu, which implied a permission to the ^ 
Badagas to cultivate the Lind, is said 3 to be a certain portion 
■ ■f the produce, varying from to |, and allows that the 
Today arc the earliest txirfittif race occupying the plateau of 
the Nilagiri Mountains, 

Each Toda Mand has a claim on certain Badaga villages 
far their hotu. Members of each family of the Mand go 
out in turn on a begging expedition to the village from which 
it is entitled to draw for sup pent And as no very accurate 
accounts are kept* either of the amount of Lulu due in any 
individual year, or tT the quantity of grain which lias already 
been supplied, thi* foraging stands wiLh the Toda m lieu of 
sport, in far as the uncertainty of the results is concerned ; 
it being to the interest of the Badagas lo postpone and 
-shirk payment of grain as long as possible: whilst on the 
other hand, the state of the Toda stores, and his natural 
persistency combined, are urging him on to repeat the visits for 
the renewal of Jus granary. The result being that the Toda 
gets exactly as much grain as will just satisfy his actual 
necessities - the iSadnga acquires laud on cheap terms of 
rental. 

Thus we find that these people have, for several centuries, 
been in the enjoyment of a considerable variety of nourishing 
and digestible articles of diet: probably as much in quantity, 
and nearly as great in variety, as most other races have access 
to: acquired too u it! l llic very smallest amount of personal 
labour ; the mere tending of cattle. 

From the fact of the strong similarity which is known to 
exist between the Toda and Kanarrae dialects; and of the 
Badagas having fallowed the Tudas from the hot plains of 

I Dftihignji* a Kanamsc people of the Hindu bilk 

* KijCtl Set 1 Chapter VL, note 7. 

■ This statement %ns qwlt In a Repart, d.iled iSjJ, frr-m Mr. j- Sulth-an, 
collector or Koimtoirire —in which district the NiLigtris by—to Lke-Guvern- 
merit uf Madias* in the Rcrcnco ileputmcni. 
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CHAP, the bw country, into a district so cold t wild, and inaccessible 
- a* tliis mast, by contrast. have appeared to them, we have 
strong presumptive evidence of the two tribes having, previous 
to them migration* long lived side by .side, mutually dependent 
one on Lite other ; the Tod as* for the supply of grain they 
had not die energy to raise for themselves; the shrewd 
Badagus, for the nd which they obtained so easily from this 
most unmereantik people, 

Similarly, anotlier native tribe—the Kota— not so advanced 
as the Badaga, but mare laborious, and thus skilled* than the 
£jpda* followed the fortunes of this simple people on retire¬ 
ment to the Nilagiris ; possibly influenced* amongst other 
motives, by knowledge of tile fact that die live male buffalos, 
the carcasses of the females, and die skins and horns of kith, 
were to be had almost gratis,, sn long as they maintained 
adherence to their old friends. Thus ue see*—no matter how 
primitive the stage of society, how microscopic the tribe—the 
universal mundane process at work ; of the strong preying on 
the weak, and die clever on the stupid: races, like individuals, , 
supporting themselves by utilising and dep ressing their simpler 
brethren, 

nig flets kwa liidc fi.cjL5 upon their hack^ to btic them ; 

Link *kas have lesser fleaa ; and so on ad iti/utUum, j| 

To what other cause but grievous national improvidence j 
can we attribute their having acquiesced m promptings to part 
with an amount of meat sustenance, that would, if utilised, 
nearly double their food supply? And to permit skins and 
horns of vast herds—whose sale would have brought a very I 
welcome addition to their revenue—to be removed as return 
payment for a little trumpery Kota music, and primitive iron¬ 
mongery ? 

What die buffalo is to the Toda + so is the Toda to these * 
slightly superior tribes; die mdch-cow. 

There is good reason for bcl icvjftg the Tod .as 1 assertion l t 
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that they have never at any time eaten the flesh of the ferttah 
buffalo ; for they set an immense value and importance on the 
milk-giver, And there are very strong grounds also for credit¬ 
ing their statement; that they never made a practice of mtin& 
the itittles, uven though they may have died from accidental 
causes. In fact they art not, and never were, flesh eaters. Not 
that they dislike the flavour of meat, for a meal of venison is 
one of thrive events so rate and pleasurable as to fumi a datum 
in man's life from which to time all incidents. 

Yet there is a yearly exceptional occasion on which all the 
adult males in the village join in the ceremony ot killing and 
eating a very youfig*male calf—seemingly under a month old. 
They take the animal int-i * the dark recesses of the village 
wood ; where the VorihAl 1 kills it by blows of a club made 
of their holy tree, 1 reciting the ejaculatory prayer beginning 
dinenma, which has been given in full length in the last 
chapter. Although fire may readily be procured from the 
Maud, a j acred lire is plated by the rubbing of sticks, and 
the flesh, which is then roasted on the embers of certain trues, 
is eaten only by the men—the presence of women nut being 

permitted. 

Mo information can be had as to the origin or object of thia 
curious and apparently sacrificial ceremony. * It seems, 
writes Mr. Tylor p + scarcely too much to assert once for all, 
that meaningless customs must be survivals, that they had a 
practical or at least ceremonial intention when and where 
they first arose, but are now fallen into absurdity from having 
been carried on into a new state of society* where their 
original sense has been discarded/* 

1 WnahuL TM* i* 4 Viioed cha nrtat of whaju we iIjaII read ithuEv in. 

chapu-f xv n. 

Vt, vS, arc Dovid inn mens indicative of ke*fL 
Vaxilla is Sanskrit fur tucrfyumlprr, 

Virntgu Tamil for fnru.\wL 
Vrishmi ii Sanskrit for Agn^ <?/ fai. 

VtiahAbipi is the satnt. [FomJ 
Fof further infsrm.ili j: 11 rx ^rnlm^ die tuilc tre-., »cc- Chapter ■ 

* Tyler* h Primitive Ciilnjt/ veil L p. Kj, 

ti 
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Thu Tod as statu it, as a matter of tradition amongst them, 
that die time was when they subsisted largely upon roots. 
They are even now partial, amongst others, to that which h 
known m India by the name of Sal up Mtsri—orchis, macula 
—a terrestrial orchid which grows in great abundance on these 
hills. The woods also abound in edible varieties of wild-fruit 
— p&ni—and herbs of sorts. 

Intoxicating liquor or drug had never been utilised by the*? 
jn?opte prior tn the arrival of the English. And tobacco*is 
still a luxuiy. 

Infants are nursed by their mothers, as a matter of general 
habah for about three yearn: and it is not tfhcommon t for them 
to be still suckling when in the sixth year, Boiled millet 
or rice warmed in milk is a commun article of diet for young 
children. 

As a general rule, food is either eaten uncooked or boiled 3 
but is sometimes baked or parched. 

The Tod as have no "ca-vte' prejudices; tho*! Aryan fears 
of contamination which haunt the population of the plains, 
requiring that persons not of the precise same grade or life or 
family, should cook and eat apart: and which place obstacles 
to.tlic intermarriage of those nf different caster as insuperable 
as if they were of foreign religions or nationalities. 

Their two meals—which the women almost invariably cook 
—are eaten between the hours of g and to in the morning, 
and of 7 and 8 m the evening, in thdr little hou---.es, but never 
in the dairy* 

Men and women do not eat together at home, but the adult 
males uf the family dine first, then the females. This as a 
Matter of etiquette; which is not however so stringent as to 
preclude the women from eating before the men If them 
should be just occasion for them to do so. Children of both 
sexes have their meals either with the men or with the 
women, WTicn one comes to consider the smallness of their 
houses and the primitive nature of their practices, one cannot 
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but see that both convenience and good habits have been 
consulted in following these rules. 

Before eating, each member of the family takes a little of 
the food In his fingers, and raising it to the forehead says 
Swisd ! SwAmi E 7 then places it on the ground as a present to 
bhumi tai 1 or mother earth* After meals these offerings are 
swept out of doors. 

Before the Englishman came to the NifagirLs, and colonised 
the Totia$ fc land, the country was foil of game ; hares, pea¬ 
fowl partridge, jungle fowl, and numerous small birds, filled 
the secluded woods: deer of sorts, bison, and jungle-sheep 
roamed their cipen furfures ; the tiger and leopard were com* 
mon : and packs of the wild dog—-chen nai J — running mute, 
hunted the largest deef with the unerring certainty of late. 
The Toda buffalos half-wild, had learnt to cfofond them- 
selves and their young by tactics, the offspring of their 
bravery and skill; forming a rough triangular phalanx, with 
the courageous and strong bulls at apex and flanks,, and the 
females and young in the hollow of the base* they would 
facie the common enemy, and charging him in a body, gore 
and l ram pie him under foot, The Todas, confident in the 
prowess of these animals, leave them to be herded by mere 
striplings armed with light wands ; knowing that the amimals, 
and the children under their protection, wrould be perfectly 
safe. 

Yet in the face of these attraction* of sport: in the presence 
of considerable danger ; and with the example of tlie finite 
creation before them* they have riot adopted a weapon, even 
one so simple 'as a spear 1 . They neither make nets, nor do 
they construct traps or pitfalls. They do not employ any of 
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* Swimi m i$n£ 

” Hhmni It appear? likely dam both the word* and 

the practice haw been copied from iLe EUdu^s 

* Chen = t¥if r naiNitty not the French fk&H be derived front 
chea = t&t nrf {#**) f 
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the processes Tor driving game known throughout India. No 
idea of defence appsirs to have been entertained, or of 
obstruction, brighter than that of making the doors of their 
houses so small, that to enter them they must crouch and 
crawl through the openings on all fours. No nu»dc or 
catching game, more skilful than is implied in the beating 
the wild-dogs off the prey they have hunted down and are 
worry!rig, is known to them. 

Had the Tod as felt any disposition to add to the varied®* 
of thrir food, or to increase the amount of their animal slock, 
or to indulge in meat diet, the surrounding country at once 
afforded them precedents and examples of people who hid 
domesticated cm% sheep, goats, pigs, and poultry. Some 
exception might have been taken by them to the introduction 
or cows and sheep on pasture Land which the august buffalo 
alone, should be permitted to enjoy : yc\ r as they narrate, they 
have brought home young bison, hoping to tamo them, though 
failing in their attempt to do so. But fowls, pigs, and goats 
would have kept entirety to the woods adjoining tiie village,*. 
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SAVAGE ANTITYPE. 


Cm of primitn* !*& 7«#m 

w /™ pf Ctmium^Tkr mintJrtmttn* form ef Stull-Mw 

j^iafCaL^U ***« - rjr.W. r» f*' Drvt&fMt * W?«*£L 
-DolUkov^H ih< ruitHMl Inhattt**t* t'J W~m %****: 

3C5£-1 r i riZZlS5rt£l 

ta JvMu.-Braokirufh.th th< ismMirtfti* to 
lotion ktmetn tfrtttkmrjkelf «tnd Dread SkmtMtrr. 


It will no doubt appear phenomenal to many of mv readen., *■^' 
much In the same way as surprise has been excited in myadr J — 
that notwithstanding the example of certain tnb« U " ng 
contiguous to the Toilas. and cognate to them in blood as 
in the stage of their barbarism, who earn a livmg by 
various modes of occupation, pursuit, and industry, tire I «la 
should persist Id maintaining an isolation of idleness so 
complete, that not one of the many means which these other 
tribes have adopted for improving their circumstances, and 
none of the impulses to action by which they have been 
moved, should in the least have commended themselves to 
this remarkable people living in their very midst 

The Xanti-American Indian is well known to be receding 
before the advance of the white-man; from an inability to 
adapt his wild habits to the too-rapidly changing times, so 
absolute as to give tlie appearance of his having deliberately 
and proudly elected to accept extinction, rather than com¬ 
promise with civilisation by altering the pristine customs of 
his race. And we greatly—and with much apparent justice— 
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attribute this failure In sdf-adapfcation, in gcnerat terms, to the 
immensity and abrupt nature or die change he is called cm 
to make, if he would pass from his free and thriftless hunting 
and waning life, to the quiet of a frugal cultivator of the soil 
or trader. 

Put this aversion to all forms of prvfitttN? labour* and inca¬ 
pacity for commercial pursuit, is not more conspicuous in the 
unturned Red-Indian than in the self-restrained domestic 
Toda, surrounded as he is by industrious tribes not far 
elevated from his own primitive status; from whom- - had he 
felt desire to change—he could at once have adopted simple 
expedients, as sufficient for his own purpose as they have 
been for theirs. I will endeavour to account fbr this per¬ 
sistency in idleness, of primitive and unprngTessivc races. 

In the first place, and as regards the Todas„ I assume 
as If a fact established* what Indeed has every appearance 
of truth; that their present mode of life precisely suits 
the constitution of their minds-—any important change 
appearing to them to be for lilt worse—that however much 
they must certainly, at some early periods of their career, 
have suffered from the failure of supplier owing to the 
increase of their own numbers, and to their linving depended 
on one source of food—which must have failed—yet as wer 
find them, their natures and surrounding circumstances are 
practically In a condition of equilibrium. That Is to say, they 
have perfected a dairy system enabling them to live entirely at 
and without labour: and which, owing to there being a 
ready market for surplus produce, now places them in a con¬ 
siderable degree of homely comfort—a happy state, which is 
likely to last so long as the land affords room for die people 
to expand. 

Although in the estimation of many, this perfect con tene¬ 
ment with a very little may be Considered a proof of good 
sense, and be held a great virtue, yet it must be acknowledged 
that the phase is not one tile best races of the world would 
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acquiesce in. 1/ they will nut trade, and to work arc 
ashamed, yet why none or the ordinary short, cuts to wealth . 
and honour, by means well known in all ages, and to most na¬ 
tions ? No exciting and glorious war, with plunder! the feathers 
of the chic/, the titles of the hero t No women to be attached, 
or prisoners to be enslaved or tortured I No food but a milk 
diet and grain, whilst the woods are full of game, and flocks 
and herds to be had for the taking ! What is the meaning 
of all tilts ? Have we come un the tracks of an aboriginal 
reign of conscience 2 And ivas man originally created vir¬ 
tuous as well as very simple ? 

It appears to my mind, that in this absence of dgvrinis 
qualities ; in tin disregard tf gain ami i f thrift; 1 ns ted! ns 
in their ultra domesticity, n* have the attributes of a prime¬ 
val race, which at an era, when other families uf man were 
undergoing the vivifying effects of such processes of natural 
selection as tend to eliminate the weak-minded and the 
weakly, and produce br achy cephalic-headed and broad- 
shouldered men, had remained almost unchanged, through 
avoiding conflict with nature and man, in the seem don of 
the sequestered jungles of warm climates \ migrating whem¬ 
it had to emigrate from its cradle land—either in vast num¬ 
bers. for mutual protection, or in company with and patronised 
by more advanced and warlike tribes, glad perhaps to utilise 
its herds of cattle as their commissariat 

People of such tor]lid and inefficient natures would main¬ 
tain—as the Todas have done till lately—the aboriginal 
habit of man; in living oti wild fruit and roots, and the milk 
of cattle it had tamed . whilst other races, made more spirited, 

1 The causal arpni no faculties art mure uniformly ddecti^e 

in priniitiTST tnces tbait Acrjuiaiti venra, Cnnstrucrivciirt^ Number ™d 
Ofrtcr. When coHoc lively Smn II T they fotm the invariable sijjti ■fff El rctenf 
'primitive 1 origin 1 implying the unlhriftineas, innocence of the vain* of 
property, eoritentedness w-ith the simples! dta"el(iti i gs 4 . j«n-d dislike to onJcrK 
ruli^ which ire aluP llie cause uf them hack^itfd state. Tunc itf Ci^silfy 
■5iiiiklL 1 and such people have but lillle of music* 
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clever. 5rid persevering through ages of strife with fellow■ m;ifp, 
and conflict with difficulties presented by nature* had cither 
risen in civilisation by means of a preliminary course of 
cultivation of the soil, and become great nations. or, on the 
contrary-, had—like the North-American Indians under other 
and less favourable circumstances— developed quallth* which, 
whilst retaining the primitive dislike to profitable labour, and 
the Innocence - f t^ttimerrial skill displayed by tile ToiLis, 
superadded rather trails so ferocious as to render I Ini r im¬ 
mediate civilisation almost as hopeless as the taming of wild 
animals. The Toda h merely a simple, thriftless, and Idle man, 
who will never, so long as bis bide id remains innnixcd witll that 
'iff superior tribes, or, by selection, h improved almost beyond 
recognition* work one iota more than circumstances compel 
him to do; but without taint of the ferocity of savagery. 

I proceed tin w to compare the known qualities nf the* 
Toda with the form of his cranium : for if my supposition 
be correct ; that in his general tnefficiency; and callousness to 
wealth, combined with intense gregariousness and domes¬ 
ticity of character, we have prominent physiologic evidence 
of extreme pritnitiveness in condition of race, then it will 
prove most interesting and valuable. If, in addition to the 
objects nf nut immediate study, I may be successful in 
demonstrating even one practical means, by which, in judging 
of ancient skulls, we may be competent to decide between 
two chief candidates ; of late years styled tlic brnchycepliuKc 
and dolichocephalic—-terms which* qfi^ang to want of defini¬ 
tion, 4*re unsatisfactory to the phrenologist, but which I use 
as being well understood by ethnologists —which is the 
oldest mast primitive form. 

J fed the conviction that aboriginal man must, like the 
Todas, have been eminently gregarious, fond of children, 
and practical; for the simple reason, that without such com¬ 
bination of valuable qualities, he must, in the days of his 
ignorance and inexperience, have been killed off in detail, 
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arid his infant progeny have perished by neglect. That the CT f* p - 
Tod a skull is remarkably welt developed in all the domestic -—' 
organs, and in the necessary perceptive— practical —faculties, a 
glance at the photographs in this book will show to everyone. 

Next. In lire dark prehistoric age, whose duration 
appears unlimited, hut through which all families of man 
have passed, that rate which possessed the greatest capacity f>r 
ovmsmittg obstacles— token in the very widest sense—must, 
ceteris paribus, inevitably have remained the survivor m 
struggles with the weaker, and therefore, bv laws of progres¬ 
sion, more primitive race. Now three active qualities are 
intmriahfy oaarnptmti by forge size in the groups of organs, 

Which, situated at the sales of the cranium, form, when well 
developed, the brmhycephalic head. 

Tile Todii tritje i» entirely, and without individual excep¬ 
tion, narrow-long-headed—dolichocephalic" vvi.rj person in 

it. of both sexes, King deficient in every organ at the sides of 
lire skull; and. as I have before stated, having the perceptive 
organs over the eyebrow (group V-). and the Domestic group 
at the back of the bead, large. If we add to these indications, 
the deficiency in moral and in superior mental organisation 
which appears to be an universal attribute of almost entirely 
undeveloped peoples, we can, I think, make up our minds 
without hesitation, as to what form or skull is the most primi¬ 
tive of those of which we have yet discovered remains. 

In races which, though still dolichocephalic, arc secminglj 
growing —advancing toward* brachyccphaly wc find the sides 
of the skull in stages of development, varying in directions and 
degrees of growth, with each different race Titus phenomenon 
is capable «>f explanationWe might anticipate that so long 
as the marriage practice of a tribe is what Mr. McLennan 
has termed 1 endogamous, the form in skull of that tribe 
as the Tod as—from every individual being affected by 
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the self-same causes. would be Identical, or nearly so. It 
would either grow with considerable: uniformity, or remain 
unaltered throughout the tribe. But when marriage custom 
changed to exogamy* in alliances with neighbouring races, or 
through the capture of female prisoners in war, then we aright 
expect to sec the tribal skull exhibiting great variety' in shape 
We find the dolichocephalic Tnda, careless of a meat 
diet, and withou t an Intoxicating beve rage. Setting mo rat 
considerations apart—and savages are not much troubled 
with morals—the practical for flesh and stimulants 

arises from the craving of the organs of destructiveness and 
alimentativeness ■ properties of the brachyeephalit head 
The same organs acting under deep emotions, and perhaps 
under exceptional geographical restrictions, would product 
cannibalism. 

From what lias just been written, it may be gathered that 
from tiie shape of a skull we may judge of the possibility of 
the race to which it belongs, having been cannibals, We shall 
see* tn the course of future diopters, that we may also esti¬ 
mate, by the same process, the probabilities of its having been 
infantIcidaL polyatidrous, or much imbued with polygamy, 

Mr. Tybr, in sustaining the thesis of the progression of civi¬ 
lisation^ as contrasted with iU rival, the degeneration theory', 
expresses his views in words which give great support to the 
ideas T have ventured to advance, on the Improvement in form 
uf the human skull : "The savage state/ he writes* 1 in some 
measure represents an early condition of mankind, out of which 
rile higher culture has gradually been developed or evolved by 
processes still in regular operation as i ( old. the result showing 
that, on the whole* progress has far prevailed over relapse. On 
this proposition, tile main tendency of human society during 
its Jong term of existence has been tn pass from a savage tn 
a civilised state. Now all must admit a great part of this * 
assertion to be not only troth, but truism. Referred to direct 
history, a great section of it proves to belong, not to die 
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domain of speculation, but to that of positive knowledge. 
It is mere matter of chronicle that modem civilisation Is a 
development of medieval civilisation, which again is a de¬ 
velopment from civilisation of the order represented in 
Greece, Assyria, or Egypt Thus the higher culture being 
dearly traced back to what may he called the middle culture, 
the question which remains is, whether this middle cult Lire 
may he traced back to the lower culture ; that te, to savagery? 
To affirm thus is merely to assert that the same kind of de¬ 
velopment in culture which has gone on inside our range of 
knowledge, lias also gone outside it, its course of proceeding 
being unaffected by our having, or not having, reporters present. 
If anyone holds that human thought and action were worked 
out in primaeval times according to laws essentially other than 
t host of die modem world. It is for him to prove, by valid evi¬ 
dence, this anomalous state of things, otherwise the doctrine 
of permanent principlf wall hold good, as in astronomy or 
geology / 1 

If the arguments which I have adduced in these last 
few page^ be reasonable, probability has been shown that the 
earliest races of mao—of w hom it is believed the Todos form 
a somewhat advanced .sample— were the mild dolichocephalic 
natives of a terrestrial zone where nature is most gentle and 
favourable to human growth. We may suppose that in the 
course of ages, population increased,, until having occupied all 
regions where man could live without the exercise of much 
Labour or skill* it then began to encounter the difficulties des¬ 
tined ultimately to form its character ; of which the chief would 
Lie experienced by those brandies of the human family which 
spread into die mcral severe and inhospitable tracts, 1 hetfe 
wanderers would grow, by means of the process of natural 
selection* and in the course of long ages, bradijxephaJic, 
savage, and strong-bodied. 

Rather than continue their national grow th in intractable 
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climes, these races, now handy and warlike, would turn 
back their hordes in anti gjpafc ion r>f the easy conquest of 
the rich lands occupied by the more cfFemiOUfct and now 
wealthy population* from which they had originally sprung 
AIS eventful history- of which we have written records teems j 
with experiences of the oft-repeated inroads of northern bar- [ 
bdrian^ on their luxurious or weak southern neighbours. 1 
have, therefore, substantial grounds far entertaining the convic¬ 
tion that conquests of the more ntild, dolichocephalic races, by 
the bruchycephalL must have been in constant operation* in 
greater or less -scabs, and in varying quarters and directions 
of the globe, from die earliest point of prehistoric age at 
which population b^an to crowd, and race's to find a difficulty * 
in providing food for the ever .increasing number of mouths 
It is suggested that thus we may, amongst other causes, 
account for dig fragmentary remains of some races, and the j 
living existence of others, which advance of anthropological 
discovery proves t<> have been, at one time, near neighbours, 
and possibly of the same ^toefc, though now dispersed and 
separated at the extreme limit* of the Inhabitable world. 

In those instances where llie*e scattered races had inter- < 
married amongst themselves alone— -/awfixing- tndqgnnf 
in social alliance—and where the progress of their passage, 
migration! or flight from the tropics bad been si> rapid and 
free from conflict, that natural selection had not bad time nr 
opportunity to make modifications, ere the tribes died out in the 
country of their refuge ; there we should expect their exhumed 
skulk would show them to have been aitirtfy i do/klnvsfhald f 
But where the trikes had. in the ehstrua&tt of exogamy— 
whether resulting from choice or through incorporation with 
their conquerors- intermixed with brachyccphalk peoples- 
or if they had, In their turn abo, been long exposed to the 
action of natural selection ; til ere wc should meet either 
nt&dtJiid-ti&ti&fflfTiaiit mmia w w find She mmvw and fhr 
broad skulk intermingled. 
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lx Is a matter fsf actual experience, that cndogamous olid 
exogamous tribes may coexist as neighbours an the same 
limited territory. 

Although, dolichocephalic races are not uncommon: if we 
do not Jind u partly br&cftycfpfralk iribf^ one in which 
evt!^ T individual member is broad-l ufidffri —may refiicmbcr, 
primarily ; that this form of skull—according to tlii^ theory 
—was in the first instance shaped by natural selection: 
in which action every person would not lie equally affected, 
nor both sexes exposed to all the same influences. Se¬ 
condly ; such a race being by it* nature warlike, and 
strong in its animal propensities, would be little disposed to 
accede to restrictions limiting it-^s members to marriage within 
their own tribe; hence, in their domestic alliance* with 
people of other families of man, the probability of connec- 
tionships being formed with dolichccephnli, and the conse¬ 
quent introduction <nf naJTDW-hcaded individuate ini'* 1 their 
midst, would be increased. Thirdly ; there wuitld appear to 
run throughout composite nature, animate ami inanimate, ;t 
tendency to deterioration : to be resolved into original simple 
elements ; for instance, of the must enduring metals to corro¬ 
sion. and the hardest granite to disintegration, Similar!\ a 
process*!* at work , term it atavism, degeneration! or what you 
will f by force of which man—amongst other .immttte tends 
to lapse, or revert to a more dolichocephalic strain- 1 hough 
nature provide* antidotes to this process, in different farms 
of selection, instances of degenerate form must always exist. 

Hits deteriorating action i$ particutarty observable in the 
breeding of domestic aniimak. The difficulty in maintaining 
breadth In dogs 1 heads is well known. And the very same 
tendency may readily be observed in the human family. 
Doubtless there must lie mg limit to which the healthy sub¬ 
ject can thus degenerate. And probably wc shall not be very 
far in the wrong if wc consider the Tod a cranium to afford us 
a sample of what man—as a race— uninfluenced by selection. 
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arsd Living an open-air life, tends to revert to I have seen 
many individuals of llie Aryan family far more dolichocephalic 
than any Tod a: but never an entire race or tribe. 

The caste system of India; which I believe to be merely 
the religious bias, or impulse, which a designing priesthood 
gave to a dolichocephalic and naturally endogamoiis people, 
h eminently oppnsed to hracbyceplialic Improvement, through 
interfering with natural selection. Even in peaceful pursuits; as 
in war, and contentions with climate, we are always struggling 
against the difficulties presented by competition ; over which 
the most energetic—the brachycephalic— has most chance of 
success ; of outliving the other. 

Brm&yttpktfy fir^duesd by select i&n t forms tfu natural mutth*- 
/flijfc to dithtfto&pkaly obtain*d through degmrraikn or inherited 
from primitive ancestors* 

In the assertion of the belief J expressed ; in the correla¬ 
tion existing between brachyeephaiy, and broad shoulders ; it is 
not wished to imply, In the face of ample and frequent evi¬ 
dence to the contrary* that the rule has not many exception % 
Indeed narrow-head ed men have often strong frames. Eut 
dolichocephalic rates may well be noted as having light 
figures compared with their converse, I incline however, as 
the result of my personal experience, to attribute variation* 
from the principle I have laid down ; to the marriage amongst 
ctfogamouA races, of the two different descriptions of bead to 
ti%ei different styles of body ; by which the Individual offspring 
we may not fee as a departure from the rule, probably derived 
his cranium from one parent and his bodily frame from the 
other, 
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CHAPTER X- 

CEN5UJ5* 

Mnt£f $f taking Citisuj — CtNju r TuMr-^T^dtu kidr diking hut AWAr 
ii/ *f ihi TaMt— Ovwdinf—Xumbtr xf T#du— 

Vita/ SialisfLi — Bx* Ik* Tri&e imcrw&, *r is it tijiag Quit 

4 Among the various objects of Political Economy* one of the 
most important and interesting,’ wrote Dug aid Stewart, 'has 
been always underwood to bo the augmentation of the nmn* 
beta of the people / 3 

I am about to lay before my readers the hmu\ jidt results of 
a detailed census (Tabic No. 3), taken by me in the year iSjo r 
of a considerable portion of the Tuda tribe. It will be found 
to well repay dost scrutiny; for more precise information as 
regards actual domestic custom and the social condition of 
very" primitive races ran be deduced from what at first sight 
will appear to be a mere collection of dry facts and figures, 
than from a fax larger amount of written description of 
events. 

A second sheet, termed ' Statistics of Toda Families/ 
recorded at the time of taking the census, will lie found in 
Table No. 4. 

Both of these tables were compiled with as much scrupulous 
care and accuracy as could probably have well been bestowed 
on them. The process of collecting information was as 
follows;—Arriving at each village, every soul, male and 
female, old and young, would be summoned before us. The 
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women would in variably be pi need in front; as it would be 
from them we should obtain information of the nature we 
required for census purposes; experience telling ns that on 
points of mere family lore, they, without fail, arc more reliable 
and intelligent than the men* It is they especially who 
know of tlie births, deaths, and marriages* and who eon com¬ 
pare the dates of those interesting family events, by the 
heights, or comparative ages of individuals in the group 
standing before them 

At first we found the people in front of us, an ^ap- 
prehensive little assembly The women, squatting on the 
ground, would dose up together, looking shyly at us from the 
corners of the eye. The men, seated about on the surrou rul¬ 
ing-wall, were surly and suspicious. Breathless boys, who, 
hearing of the gentlemen's arrival at tliccr Maud, had run 
in from buffalo-tending, stood open-mouthed* leaning on 
their -ticks. The girls would stroll about, nutsing the babies. 
now and then crouching In to tile houses, to look after the 
fire which their mothers had been invited to leave. After a 
genera t explanation of our object in paying their retired 
home this very unexpected visit—most carefully avoiding all 
allusion lo the subject of infanticide—and following on a 
judicious distribution of small coin* made amongst the 
infants, m order to open die mothers' hearts, we would com¬ 
mence our examlnatium 

One woman at a time. She points out Iter husbands, her 
boys, her girls? accounts fertile absent; one tending cattle, 
one the dairyman, two gone to collect kutu : and describes 
her relationship to tile other males and females In the Marti 

What chance had such a simple people of eluding us, when 
enquiry took the form of a scries of most unimportant 
questions ? Not the most suspicious would object to tell if 
their parents were alive or dead ; and what relation the 
members of the group were to one another When wo* 
your daughter married, my good woman, and bow many 
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boys and how many girl* have vop ? So sorry to hear you 
B - lost two daughters and a son. How old were they ? And 
so on* and so on we wont, examining one woman after 
another, and village after village. Had they shown, at any 
time, a desire to deceive.—which, as regards human popula¬ 
tion, they never did—we could have readily detected the at- 
tempt, and outwitted them. A sinking characteristic of the 
Tod as is their inability to avoid giving an answer; but as the 
reply will* however, not always be true, leading questions 
should be avoided as much as possible. If you wish to 
ascertain a fact ; undermine it stalk it down, follow up 
enquiries with others that test It. Their only recipe to 
avoid answering a disagreeable query, is to tel3 a lie ; a lie 
.is palpable as Lhat of a child. 

My belief Is, that, with the exception of the number of 
their cattle* they have nothing to hide. Now as there is no 
way of stalking down such a subject, and they will not or 
cannot tell you truly how many head there are in the village 
herd : and the Hands are situated wide apart over the hills : 
and the cattle are not driven home till evening ■ I was unable 
to count the buffalos- myself* or to form any test of the 
numbers which they told me. 1 have therefore left that sub¬ 
ject an open question. The food supply is one that I have 
not been able to determine, even approximately. 

To some minds this may appear to be an imperfect census ■ 
both because the inhabitants of all villages were not taken on 
the same day, and because every soul wjls not actually present 
Practically speaking, it is as accurate ais could be obtained* 
and nearly as perfect a_=s could be desired; for the people ore 
very primitive and the Mands arc very' small—containing 
from two to five houses or rooms—the fnh-rtbj biH E^ have few- 
pursuits to lead them away from home, and on cloudy cold 
days they tardy go abroad. Above all, ignorance of the 
fact that they were being numbered, robbed them of object 
in deceit 
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Before proceeding farther, l will review this Census 
T»ble t especially selecting: those fads which may be useful 
to us hereafter. 

a„ We find that Tod a males of all ages, bear the propor¬ 
tion to females of all ages* of its: 84, or of too : J”5- I 11 3 

census of the North-west Provinces of India, taken during 
the year 1866, the proportions between the sexes were found 
to be as 100 : S6 6 . And in the Punjab as tooidrS. 1 ^ In 
Oudh + the census of 1 §68-69 taken in ten districts suspected 
of infanticide, gave too : 75 6 of all ages. 1 

/S, The male adults are to the female adults as 76 : 5 Sp & z 
as 100:724. 

y H The male children under fourteen years of age, bear 
to the female children of the same period—ages estimated 
from their personal appearance—the ratio of 36:29, or of 
100: 80 m 6. 

Although, as we find, therein a somewhat larger proportion 
of females to males among children than amongst adults, 1 
am disposed to attribute die discrepancy either to the score of 
the limited number of instances which the census contain* : or 
to my having recorded us children, some who should have 
been accounted adult w’omen. 

B. There is 1 unmarried girl—a cripple from birth—out of 
35 aduk females, or 1*8 in too* 

i, There arc 22 young men who are said to be unmarried. 
If wo deduct from these 22 adults, the 10 recorded as daily * 
men ; who, during the term of office, are compelled, through 
religious usage, to live en gar^n : we have yet s2 men of 
marriageable age who are stated in the Table to be leading 
a single life From actual knowledge of the people, 1 form 
the opinion that these 12 arc Benedicts, de/aeta. 

s Selections from the Records of the Government of India. F&rrijjpi 
Department. Dated rSif. 

■ Statistics deduced from a census of Oudh In 1365-6**, relating to 
female infanticide among Rajput families. 
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£ We find there to be 49 undoubtedly married men, and 
47 married women. 

If this ratio was strictly true, l should be in a position to 
announce that the practice of polyandry had become ex¬ 
tinct But if to these 40 men. we add the 13 who art; married 
4 t fade, we get fia husbands for the 47 wives, or the propor¬ 
tion of 100; 77- Such, in my belief, is the existing state of 
polyandry in the tribe—formerly, the discrepancy was perhaps 
as much as 100 :40. 

,f, Tb c total of the Tabic gives a return of 196 people ; 
from whom, if we deduct the to dairymen who live apart, 
we find that iSfi people, of bod] sexes and all ages, live in 
3; rooms, die dimensions of which we know to be £ft by 
cadi ; or 5*3 persons, on an average, in each of such 
rooms. Such is the average domiciliary condition or the tribe. 
Hut in village Menmadd, 23 are shown to be living in 3 rooms, 
or S in some rooms. 

If such ibc the custom of the pcopk when in a state of 
health, we can scarcely form a conception of their miserable 
plight when epidemics arise: but we can at once comprehend 
how fatal any form of contagious disease is too sure to become, 
if it obtains a footing in the homesteads of any primitive race. 
Let this essential condition of savage life make a deep \m- 
profusion on our minds, if we would realise any one of the 
numerous forms of suffering* hardship, or disaster, to which 
cur forefathers must all, from time to time, have been ex¬ 
pose 1 . Rapidly as i ntell i ge nee spreads an] ongst ci vtUscd nattan ** 
in these modem Juys,. through llie quick interchange of ideas P 
we may feel very confident, that in the retirement of mountains 
swamps, and jungles, at an era when all ’mankind was young 
and inexperienced ; isolated tribes each gaining their separate 
knowledge through means of the fc repeated hard knocks to 
wfafch their own ignorance of die working of natural laws had 
rendered them liable, must have undergone the severest triala. 

A perusal of the column in Table No, j.. which affords 
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particulars regarding the inhabitants, will give a curious 
insight of the social economy of the Maud It may be 
viewed as a house occupied by one family ; hi each room of 
■which a subdivision of the family lives. If we look closely 
into the del nils of-—for instance—villages Diljivenu and 
Koana-koar, we find in the former, 3 rooms in which live 5 
adult men, 3 adult women, 2 girls twelve years of age, besides 
S other children of both sexes, In die latter village are 3 
rooms containing 6 adult men, 5 adult women, one of whom is 
unmarried, 1 girl of fourteen years, with 3 small boys, 

The people do not set apart a room as bachelor-hall* as 
some equally rude tribes do ; the Rols for instance# 

I find in a statistical Report of the NihgLris, 1 submitted 
in the year 1847 to the Government of that day, that the 
Todas were then estimated at only 337 people. Owing, perhaps, 
to the low figure at which the number is fixed ; partly also to 
the existence of certain mistake, which have of late been dis¬ 
covered in the names and positions assigned to certain villages, 
an impression exists that the data am not to be entirely 
relied upon. But the record, given aa found in the carefully 
compiled Report K I believe, not very' incorrect No census 
having been published since 1S47, I am indebted to the 
kindness of the late Commissioner of the NlLagirfa,® for the 
most reliable statement of the number of the Todas, extant 
Mr. Breehs believes that in die year 1867 they amounted 
to 45 S males and 349 females, of all ages ■ giving a total of 
704 souls. 

■ 3 . Referring to the Census Table of 11 villages of various 
sixes; it appears that there are r 12 males + E4 females = 19G 
soid3 in those Mauds, or 17S2 as the average number in 
efluk Of these U 2 malt* F 49 4 22 == 71 are in the prime of 
life 

4 

• Captain J. Ocichterifmy, Madras Engineers. 'Statistical Report of the 
Kilglitny Hills. 1847/ 

* Mr. J. Brecks. 
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The precise number of Mands occupied -it any one time, 
hag not been ascertained, but the best authorities consider < 
them to be not less than 40. Hence, by ,i short edeubtiont 
we find that the tribe consisted a in TS70, of not less than 407 
males 4- 30O females, or 713 souLs ; of whom 25a were men in 
the prime of life. 

Now, if Lite Report from which I have just quoted, should 
be correct it would appear that the tribe has more than 
doubled in about 23 years ^ and the opportunity, lias been 
lost to me ; of witnessing the process, and of ascertaining the 
causes, by means of which a race may die out. With every 
*dcsire for the happiness of existing Todas, 1 still grieve to 
have been deprived of the interesting study, 

# II is very much to be lamented that no vital statistics exist 
of the people: and that such as I have been able to collect, 
cannot he depended upon* absolutely; being merely approx¬ 
imate.. 

l Of the 190 people found noted in the Census Table, 1 
ascertained by personal inspection that there were only 2 
cases of natural malforniidJbn ; viz., in the village of Kmtna- 
koar* a young woman who was a cripple from birth. in 

tCeshkir, a girl squinting with one eye. 

*_ Only 3 people possessed defects that would either tend 
to shorten life or to evidence the probability of its soon 
drawing to a close; vk, in Ebgodu, a man nearly deaf and 
blind from old age; in the same village an infant with a 
skin disease: and in Rir/ho, a middle-aged man in bad general 
health. # 

Many were scored on the shoulder as a remedy fat rbeu- 
matisnu One woman was in quarantine after diUd-birth_ 
And otic woman was blind of an eye from a spark of fire 
having flown into it It is said that contagious disease is not 
uncommon, but I am greatly disposed to doubt the statement 
as applied to the present day. Kane came before me marked 
by smallpox. A case of leprosy was met with; but as the 
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CHAP, man afflicted with that dreadful malady, tvas not amongst the 
—r—* igfj people of the census, the case cannot be used in these 
calculations. 

As regards the general appearance of the people ; a large 
proportion oT both sexes and of all ages are doubtless in ex¬ 
cellent health. Up to the age of fourteen, the children arc 
certainly, and almost universally, hale and hearty. The young 
women look well, too: but the young mol arc often bottle- 
nosed* with a general appearance of deficient circulations in¬ 
sufficient food, and of athletic exercise, Nat Lire seems to 
make competent arrangements* by means of which the female 
sex is able to bear children during the extra period that ■ 
young men require for the purpose of completing their growth. 

It is probably a consequence or a portion of this design, that * 
renders girls as a general rule more easy to rear than boy*, 
lie that as it may, these rather weedy youths fill out in course 
of time, and complete their features with mature age—the 
large nose h rarely, at perhaps never, apparent in the young; 
and seems not to attain its climax till near the age of thirty 
—the women in advanced years arc often draggled in ap¬ 
pearance, from poverty and child-bearing. The full-grown 
men look strong and well. 

Now for our examination into the augmentation of the 
numbers of Idle people. 

If vve allow, that out of the $ people recorded in para¬ 
graph {*) to bo in a state of health unfavourable to prolonged 
existence. 2 die in the course of the year. And suppose 
that another 2 die in the same period from other causes-- a 
high rate for those who, living a pastoral and quiet life in a 
healthy climate, arc exposed to few vicissitudes—wc have 
then 4 deaths amongst i^i people, in the course of twelve 
months; or 2 per cent per annum, as the extreme death rate 
for *j// qgra 

In the years between ifljSand 1861. the average ratio of 
mortality in Great Britain—a country in which high dvdisa- 
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lien apd competition, expose its people to vidstitiides from 
which the Toda is entirely exempt—was 1 in 45* or 2 23 per 
cent per annum,* * 

3 L We shall find in a succeeding chapter on Infanticide, 
Table No, j, that of 26M+20 F, or 46 children, who— 
judging from the ages of the mothers—were of different ages, 
varying from*i to 20 years, 5 died In other words* £7 per 
cent of children bom, die ofj ymtkful maladies. 

jyt. If, from the same Table, we calculate the number of 
children, whose mothers being less than 27 years must them¬ 
selves be under 10 years of age„ wc ace that of 23 bom, 3 
died ; or that (j percent, died of infantiU disorder 

An average token or the mortal tty of several countries in 
Europe* gives jS'J per cent, of children w r ho did ill the year 
1625, * from birth to the age of ioT 

Not to fatigue my readers with further preliminaries, I will 
now submit the brief calculation which is to show whether 
the Tod as are dying out or increasing in numbers; and at 
what rate of progress. Mathematical accuracy cannot, with 
justice, be expected; for* even,with the most perfect census 
possible* there are obvious reasons why exactness is unattain¬ 
able. I will premise, in the words of Dugald Steward that 
* the rate at which tb^ multiplication of different races would 
go, seems to depend on the Following particulars; (t) the age 
at which the parent becomes prolific ; (2) the time that elapses 
in pregnancy; (3) the frequency of breeding ; (4) the numbers 
of each brood ; (5) the period during which the parent con¬ 
tinues prolific.’ 1 

Suppose then we begin our reckoning with t j 7 married 
Tudas of both sexes. Paragraph (© of this chapter informs 
ns that of tins 177, there will be iod men and 77 women- 
Tables Nos, 6 and 7 show' that the average of women— 

* Adam Smith* ‘The Wraith of Natlont. - 

T BCabbuft , 4 Essay on the Prinelpk <if Populaticn/ 

* Dug^ld ftcwatil* J Lectures on Political Economy.' 
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including a proportion of the sterile—hear children for 20 
y^ars, at the rate of 6 children for each woman. 

We know from paragraph (A) + that of 100 children born, 
10^/ die before they attain to the age of 20, 

The natum] death-rate of all qgfcr is allowed in para¬ 
graph f*j to stand at 2 per cent per annum ; which rate \q 
here taken for the proportion of only, wh* die- a very 

high figure. Hence 18-29 per cent wHI give the number of 
deaths during the ten years which forms the tmn period of 
eh] Id-bearing. 

CaliViadoM 


77 Number of women who commence to 
bear children. 

77-1^29= 5871 Average number of women who bear 
children for zo years. 

Then 

5871x6=352*26 Number of children bom to those 
women at the expiration of 20 years. 

Deduct 

5226-#-10-87= 3^41 The number of children who die 

before attaining 20 years. 


319 85 The number of children who survive 
at the expiration of 20 years. 

During these 20 years, the original 
177 people have decreased by 2 per 
cent per annum - or 33 21 per 
cent = 5878, 

Thus 

177-3878= 1 rS- 22 


43 


We see therefore that in the course of 2 q years, the 177 
Todan have theoretically expanded to 438, Thus doubling 
in t& j years, * In the back settlements of America, where 
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Xhe inhabitants applied themselves solely to ngriculturu t and 
luxury was not kuewn, the people were found to double 
themselves in 1 3 years.* 1 * And it has been shown by Adam 
Smith, that 'when the means of subsistence are supplied in 
sufficient abundance* the principle uf increase is powerful 
enough to cause population to advance in geometrical propor¬ 
tion, or in tli* ratio of the numbers 1.2,48. v'j.' n 

It follows therefore, taking the present number of tile Toda 
tribe at 713, and the term of doubling at 16-2 years, that 

in the year iftSb they will have become 1426 

it JEJ02 h r* 

r, I91S „ ri 5604 

and so on; of which numbers, nearly one-third will be men 
in the prime or life. 

1 Malthiu,* Essay cm the Principle of PopuLaton," 

111 Adam 'The Wealth uf Nations^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FAMILY STATISTICS. 

TA- day afpvatkrj <h/n ikt Nilagiris tiill not ajforj suffxrt f,w tit 
Ti'diu — OctVpiStiani TL’hick thf Tm'd. t miykt tats fa — A iitilc ititi.A- 
/ “’ H 'tvm&l give them agtvd Start in lifeZ Tada Malts bar it Females 
tkt rati* ,>f ioo : 7 S-T/it (Mur ef tii j dufarity betwtew tit Setts— 
A 'mule-prrdunmg variety cf mm, famed by Infmthide— Useful 
Family Statistic. 

Supposing that the Toda cattle should multiply at the 
' E3mt ' ratc af progress as their masters are shown to be 
doing, still the time must sooner or later arrive, when the 
available grazing land on these mountains wall be insufficient 
to feed them all. I may repeat, that the food, on the due 
supply of which the Toda depends, is derived from two 
sources only; viz., that which is obtained as a cess from the 
Badagas in lieu of rent for the Toda land they cultivate : and 
that which its- acquired by the consumption and sale of the 
products of their own buffalos. The first is a fixed quantity; 
the second will become a fixed quantity also, so soon as the 
cattle have attained their largest practicable number. 

If then the Todas persist in adhering without deviation, to 
their present habits and customs, it Is clear that ihc time 
must be approaching when the tribe will drift into a con* 
thtion of great distress. ■ Food,* wrote Adam Smith, * is indis¬ 
pensable for the support of human life; and it may be said 
that this condition of our existence has a natural tendency to 
make every man perish of hunger I In point of fact, however, 

% ltj few ped*ll of want; and the tendency in question is. in the 
great majonty of cases, far more than counterbalanced by 
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the opposing principles to which it gives mt—by the industry 
and foresight which it enforces on the attention of every man 11 

Two sources of food, entirely apart from those to which I 
have alluded, are available ; the adoption of cither of which 
would not only rescue the Tod as from immediate danger, but 
might stamp an era whence their rise in the world would date, 
viz., the physical labour of the men: and the sale of male 
cattle, of horns and hides, of which they are at die present 
time cheated by the Kotos Both cuolydabuur and cattle- 
breeding, should be occupations suitable to an able-bodied 
pastoral people. 

With a race that labours, everything is possible. Civilisation 
owes to labour her first impulses. It gives to nature the 
opportunity of selection, which the Tod as have avoided ; that 
process* by means of which, the fittest survive, and the in¬ 
efficient gravitate first, into the lowest ranks of a population ; 
then die out through the want and maladies which are the 
results of their own ignorance and want of vigour. 

A modicum of worldly education ; a little writing and 
ciphering, would give them a start in life : some local geog¬ 
raphy and knowledge of the world, inculcated by the enforced 
travelling of some of the more intelligent of thesr number, 
would enlarge their ideas, For the rest they must act fur 
themselves. Thus when the time arrives 1 —as come it cn- 
evitably must do—that, in spite of labour and caUle-bWCcMOfe 
the small Nilagiri plateau can no lunger contain thrif ever- 
increasing numbers; the little colonics they would throw off, 
would not retire into the depths of the surrounding country, as 
ignorant and barbarous as these their ancestor *; to be preyed 
upon by offshoots from their present wily neighbours: but 
would have a good chance of becoming independent and im¬ 
proving peoples. 

In paragraph (a) of die last chapter, I showed that the 
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1 Attain Smith , 1 The WaUth of Nation ^ 1 
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LlEAiV Tod a males of all ages beaf to the females, the proportion of 
—U-— iqo : 75; and the correctness of this statement is somewhat 
confirmed by the ratio in adults and in children, given in para¬ 
graphs {&) and (y) bearing a .similar discrepancy. This excels 
nf males h a very striking fact, and its truth may be accepted 
without doubt or mental reserve. I think we cannot quite 
account for Lite universal paucity of females without ac¬ 
knowledging, cither that infanticide ls, or has recently been 
practised to a very sensible extent: or that more boys are 
burn than girk. 

To what cause may we attribute this wide departure 
in nature, from those of her well-established laws; by the 
operations of which, equality between the sexes, is, within 
certain limits of divergence, known to be preserved, in ali 
countries of whose population we have accurate knowledge ? 
If we are disposed to describe the cause, in some general 
expression, as d race peculiarity* 1 we still c ann ot be satisfied 
with less than the discovery or the physiologic reason for 
such eccentricity. We note the food and clothing, tile mode 
of life, tin- climate , and fall to see sufficient reason for as¬ 
cribing what we seek to any such origin. In fact, as regards 
the Todas, we can with certainty pronounce, that in only two 
respects can their -surroundmgs be considered to differ widely 
in an important manner, from that of vast masses of mankind 
to whom great variation between the sexes lias never been 
traced ; via, in their marriage system, and in the practice of 
infanticide. 

We have learnt that relationship is, with Lhc Todas inti- 
mule far beyond that witnessed in any country approach- 
* ing dvffiration. Intimate to such a degree that the whole 
tribe, where not parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
are ag first-cousins, descended from lines of first-cousins 
prolonged for centuries. Let me show emphatically and 
distinctly that such Li in truth the casa The tribe con¬ 
sists of about 713 persctiSp divided hetween 5 clans; of which 
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two are almost extinct The remaining three elaii^. being 
nearly of equal number, must contain about 200 members 
of all ages each. 13 ut one of them— 4 he Teiki clan—marries 
solely withfn itself Hence, Uils small body of 200 people 
have Intermarried from time immemorial And the inter- 
course must have become very promiscuous 1 do not attribute 
disparity between tlie sexes to this close intercourse; bul it is 
interesting to review die primitive practice* as a custom 
connected with the paucity of numbers arising from Infan¬ 
ticide, and with the poly and runs habit which is found in 
junction with ft 

In future chapters we shall see that the practice of in¬ 
fanticide as observed by the Tod as, was the habitual de¬ 
struction of all daughters in every family, except one or 
sometimes two. And we know that the average size of Toda 
families is 6 children bom to each woman. 

Now let us for the purpose of illustration take three families 
as rep resenting an average of the entire tr^b^: say that one 
mother gives birth to 6 daughters and no sons: a second 
mother has 6 sous only, whilst the third mother has 3 sons 
and 3 daughters. Tile first mother—following the triba 
custom—destroys 4 daughters and preserves 2. The second 
retains her <5 sorts. The third kills 2 daughters and keeps t. 
as a bo her 3 sons. We have then, from the three families, 9 
sons and 3 daughters with which to continue the breed. Hut 
whilst die ntalis belong to families in which the tendency to 
produce sons is great, the females are of those of a converse 
inclination, Tims the bias strengthens w ith each generation, 
until, as we find, families grow to have habitually more sons 
than daughters. This habitude nuffiLstttsg ihi depravtdpructut 
which CciLLud iV, indurates more or less, into a fixed character¬ 
istic of the people : and u ttr < dc~prc > during variety L *f wait fir 

format* 

In presenting Table No. 4* containing what 1 have termed 
1 Statistics of Tod a Families/ to the indulgence cif my readers. 
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ItifprMrttmt dAuad from ' Statistic* qf T&da Families? 
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Table No. VI* 

To ascertain thf ' agrs at wAicA To da tutmm OTMMtnt* fold 
Uavt off Cktid-bcarixg*' 
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Compiled from Tahks No, TV. or V, 
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To &f&Tfitm f/i£* TWrf Fiimftrr ; + //*r 'juried Arav 

u 7M7; JVk 3 wii*rj Jw/r c/i:/tfnw ;' aw/ //a- 'tt&mikr qf jtars 
intrnwiing htftvmt f/u m birth *j/ tkihirfn} 

CvmpUtdfnm Tahiti jVifL J\\ {ir y # 
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it ia advisable to mention, that although as much patient care CHAT, 
was taken to collect the evidence it contains, with the same -—.—> 
accuracy as that bestowed on the Census, yet there are 
reasons why it could not be attained. For the latter purpose 
the people were nearly all present; whereas in the process of 
collecting statistics, dependence had, In the main, to be placed 
on the statement of uneducated people describing births and 
deaths* many of which took place long yearn before. Sup¬ 
posing even they remembered in all cases the number of each 
sex that died, they would still have to represent their own 
notions of the ages at which they did so, and the period that 
had elapsed since those events happened. All, therefore* that 
can with confidence be asserted, is. that the best was done 
in the face of these inevitable difficulties to eliminate error. 

For instance—and one will suffice if it was rerjnircd to 
ascertain the particulars of a child who had died. Ihe 
mother was present; the husband also sat dose by Some 
relation, also present, had a wife, nr husband, or child, as the 
case might be, who had been a playfellow of the departed. Or 
the child was said by its mother to have been cither so much 
older or sn much younger than one standing before i>s- 

For the sate of those who wish to utilise the statistics, Table 
No. J has been compiled from Table No. 4. which will render 
it easy to extract the most valuable points ol information. 

I ti order to obtain reliable data on w hich to base deduc¬ 
tions as to Toda nature and Tod a progress, it seems a matter 
sufficiently important, to record with all the exactness that 
available information admits of, certain averages relative to 
the size of- families, and the ages at which their women com¬ 
mence and also I rare ofl“ child bearing. The details of these 
points of information, collated from Tables No. 4 or 5, wilL, 
therefore, be found tabulated In Nos. 6 and 7 Tables. A point 
has been made, not to omit any of the instances of Table 4 
or 5, that might prove of value j only the women in cluld- 
Tf Wf ringes, nr those who having lately married, have not Y rt 
given birth to progeny, have been left ulil 
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Wc sec from these tables that, 

L The Air/iVj/ age at which women com¬ 
mence chltd-bearing about „ . 14 years, 

II. The mvr^age at which women com, 

mencc cMld-bcaring is . . . * 17*4 years, 

III, The average age at which women leave 

off child-bearing Is . * . * 3^4 years. 

IV. Women bear children during a peri net of iqt6 years. 

V. The average interval between the birth 

of children is * * . ¥ , 3 years, 

VI. Incl 11 ding barren women, the average 

siie of families is * , t , 57 children. 

VII. Exclusive of barren women, the average 

size of families is , * * * . 67 children. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

RELIGION 

JV,rvm t* $m and Nwn—Tkt Mpltrteus wafuuJ wiih G*kOidtf--N# 
cL*r txrttfii** ofnSvfltmt firing—TAe m* flfi* orJ—Tate Mff- 
AmuAr—\rkt?s riffMteii—Siu, Fumskwat, link £Tfrfr,4/frttft IVitlM- 
tFnft—Tt'fte Rrfigims firitkf, vkt*& dtrkud. 

] F by tin- word religion, we mean to i in ply devotion* piety* 
duty, as applied to the worship of God, Creator anti Ruler ; . 
then the Todus are most certainly an htdlgious people, 
judging of them, as we can alone judge, by their actions : 
whether we compare them by our own standard or through 
the rites and performances of simple races more in keeping 
with themselves. 

They salaam Lo the rising and setting sun—blreh—and the 
moort—tiggalu 1 —at night, reciting'the one formula of prayer 
which they use on all devout occasions ; danenma, mokh 
iiltiuna k il ultama, ultama. kart ultama p el] am ultama. 
the meaning of which Iim already been translated in note 5 
of Chapter VI1 To sec a man amongst his finally, stand out 
on a moonlight night with hand to forehead, asking most 
gravely this blessing on his house, from one of the givers of 
light, h m impressive spectacle, though the address may have 
been made only to the moon. 

We see from this formula what they acknowledge to be the 
fart; that they look on these luminaries as Gods. Lords— 
LRr ( Sw-insi'- not that they are. in the least degree, dear on 
the subject of their power, or the mode or limits of their 

1 See ml* Na 3 of Chapter VIL 
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action. They rest satisfied liiat they arc Cods, But with 1 
' them, there is a tendency for everything mysterious or umM \ 
to ripccb iota Dcr ; cattle, relics, priests, are* as wc shah see, 
confused in the same category, until it would seem that fj£r T 
like Swctmi, is truly an adjective-noun of eminence. 

They fence in those who perform what they consider holy 
offices, with rigid roles of conduct But such offices, although 1 
from their point of view, holy, can hardy be held to be re¬ 
ligious: more perhaps on the confines, affording us samples 
of the germs of religious belief and action and the growth of 
religion, from punctilious form. 

They do not arEdrcss supplications, or confessions of sin, tn 
any personal God, of whose attributes nr power they enter¬ 
tain an even approximately clear conception. They have bo 
idols or Images, either of loved and respected objects tf> be 
courted, or of dreaded beings to be appeased : whether cvvr- 
present* as in house or village, or to be casually met with in 
groves* at springs, or on hill ddcs. They make no oblations, 
beyond the act of eating periodically a h'tttc buffalo flesh* 1 
displaying in its cere menial, the rudimentary* stage of sacrificial 
or festive observance. In fact ihey can scarcely be said to 
trouble them selves on the subject of religion proper, 

1 am not prepared to say that these people have actually 
no God ; for they acknowledge the existence of fjsunri Surfmi. 
the Lord above, iht High God P hut it will W perfectly evi¬ 
dent to all who read through this book, that theft -conception 
of a Supreme Being is entirely without definition. Indeed 
almost at a stroke of the pen, J can show this to !x die cbsbj 
for, the reason having been given why the Pekkan clan had 
no 1 holy place T that it had no property^ it wus c.vplained ti> 

J See Chq pier VIIL 

1 ITsiirtz. In Tamil y and » are constantly mirrdiangmhle. Thu* 
iivr <tr licit .s n/r: wpm nnd upni ate s* k- twt/rf. \ffrj «/, In 
K^r.iETHr, Thule may be a connection with Sanikril 

fPopsi] 
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the Pdvkqjii are poor mid have few herds* therefore 
have .'u **-* , xteit /***■ d GoJ to protect diem* T sec the 
man flow bdpiv me diaktng hi* gra\e head 1 Aha, they don't 
want a liodL" 

* First divtit your mind of out/ said Dr. Johnson. The 
["oda antidpJleil tJuiE sage advice I-mg years ago, Wbal fe 
the wjv erf a God Lf a not to prated life and property'? And 
no property, no God 1 f divfll on this phase of the primi¬ 
tive mind, for is. will liberate m much from the necessity for 
searching for evidences of religious worship In the customs* 
wliost^Jc^crfpti rn T am cmicring upon. 

The -i.u m ef rvat Tuda bi/ief is, that they were barn, they 
and their cattle. : >mehuw—rase out of the earth. VVfit n they 
die they go tu ammk/ which ^ a world exactly like this; 
whither their buffalo; /sin them, to supply milk as in this 
state —nmM it hi, TWy look on this migration from the 
nomad point of view, but do not appear to be quite clear 
whether tJiiry and their cattle go lu .minor in the body or the 
spirit. Some practical difficulties appear to present them* 
selves, to whichever belief they bend* The abittnuscfecas of 
the question i> arkntwvledgcd They are aaiisficci that they 
smd datiT care to speculate and rep|w*n a matter 
svfai crli lu 3 so lung ami so satisfactorily been sullied ! 

A good opportunity prudentmg Itself* in a visit with which 
I was favoured by an important religion* character, I asked 
him where am nur wav Ttunic. He did not appear surprised 
al the question, or in a moments doubt on to die locality, 
L coking about him in die afey a* if to ascertain the cardinal 
faints .. f :hc camjKtv. . a * all Orientals ifo; whn living without 
cl ckaor bus -meter-, read tlie sign* in die heavens fur guidance 

* Amur/.** Himif, mnnrdr -/A/ wxi *w/J, 
ft ii ut fiAilu — nfisinsiy i&umtry, ITm Tamil 
l ima 11 .1 4 Li/n cully. Yitfiian b like . 

tl (Menu :.» »«- >•►'.5. Mm* in Tariffi -imwime* osed 
fur tkr aff.r • -,j_ Ir, imrtni. Mv mert tuh er ttagr rntramt* 

I mgrtfifem. ff*nii_J 
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and tnforamfion, lie pointed < 1 tt cel La the wt=t, + Where the sun J 
goes dowrr fe he saul Thft quiet cert.unit with which he spoke, I 
ihert ceascil to qiepk* vr.is impressive, leaving a feeling tif aatb lj 
ness a? from the vibrations of an air just played, or of * a tnJtoJj 
tint is told; to tlthik ilia 1 the place nf their future residence— I 
where T rub shall* without Fail* me cl Tcdi—was known tq L 
them ; that this man in his simple belief should he ?o clear on I 
a subject which lias engaged the religious mind of idined I 
nations fur ages in vafo* 

The Torb makes use nf Hie word | upnm for ^rn h but I more 1 
than doubt if he has nny word for hell. In realty neither one I 
nor die other subject engages his attention. What ha already I 
been described, h his deep-groundei belief: any tittle matters, I 
as sin anti punishment, may \?c looked nn as after growths He j 
liasaliioGuds-—a tittle g should lx? sufficient for them— presiding' 1 
over certain hill and villages, but he wchia ii know nothing _ 
about them. Spirits and ghostbhut—d c vilry and witchcraft I 
—pi Hi—-also occupy a posit ion in bis beliefs But the To*J|S » 
arc fiot oammuttlcatfve on these er indeed on any subject cult- , 
nccied with religion or the unti-tm. Most probably they hate . 
but little tn tell; and superstitious dread of the invisible w 
half-known, prompts them to keep that little:* dark. 

A reference to the vocabulary, will show tkat most words J 
coftneclcd with what is commonly termed rdigwon, are almost 
pure Sanskrit : whilst those relating to the extraordinarily 1 
simple practices in course of narration, ate ehlier Much \ 
Corrupted Sanskrit, or arc frn? of Aryan influence. From • 
these facts 1 deduce the possibility that prior to their |f 
migration into India,, the Ary as of that era, when probably j 
of a somewhat siuillar stage of culture to the Tndas, id ay have 
influenced their rud innm rat religious proclivities dut diet 
any ideas tlrey now on religious subjects have entne U' P 

them quite in modern times from Brahman scat sources; ihr nigh , 


* Sec note 3 of Chapter V. 
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the Hindu Bad ngav with whom they haw Tor several genera- CM AP- 

tirms been nt< httimate tent'*: whose mode of worship they - 

have hail opportunities of noticing: and with whom they have 
often conversed on elementary religious topics. Thus, as 1 
have noted, they have sefeed on a few words, and the names 
i.f a score of small Cods connected with maladies and diseases, 
nfwhom they know nothing but thdr names; but without 
having adopted a religion. 
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THE DEXl^^ODS. 

A rAijriam forj **t iht ntre jf tkt Cvut—Mit'k a fitTim J t- 



Cadtt-tftl, a Cia /—Tiff JtM>ct&—//fr tiHtrj/rnl Hut—Tkt i t/l , *jt 

/u6f/M)t* (>//li —rtt Tirihi—Tkt tsiTtdHf-t ,' j lit </ 

/j *' Htrd—lSmnHijiexlim <*/ IU!h—Af«tjff In*, 1 ttmtutgil !• /War ■ 
Ftmol* luttftiimjrttkrir Cattle—Amtipdfy ,</lieligiu.U. 


Noth me anun^tt the peculiarities of this very pnculffi 


people is nt<ire striking Lti.iti the iiuarbiiy importance lhitvM| 
attach to all duties connected with tile management uf the 
[joffaJo and her chief product The animal is the focus of 
village life; the nucleus or centre upon u-hich the!, entire" 

relig in-social syvu'rn fi fused One cannot lm agfae the Tedo1| 
jijiart fra in a con aide ration of htj buffalo ; and vhen ivc reScct 
hovr merely dependent the man is upun the animal h< . 
with only a light and picnRant expenditure of patfcflcd ,-uh! 
perseverance, lr finds the Wtrsc grass of his hills turard i r 
g'-od nutriment; die care of the buffalo, so hr from appear im;'* 
anjthicg extraordmarj-. only rit> into its natural pl.u, ,, H 
necessity acqucnct We are remind«f, too, that 1 he inI; : ; ; v t f 
and die bull have been, and still are, objects r.f espn-kci Agjg* 
and «f worship, amongst other races that own Wc; u*j> Jil 
as their cradic-biid It aka chaffs u» back to tin. £ • i*e« 

irian depended upon hii fi , ’,s and herd* for cKistenu -\ ?-3 
actually arc him inprortr- of t'onhui.; a ralffririn, ha- . > u|5 

tl \t ear* of the cow. 

’lW W"ti» Mr. Tyler, ’ Who will give their i^ndt .»%£ 
masUT the general principles of savage religEmu trill <r.4* 


► 
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■think it ridiculous, or the knowledge of it superfluous to the 
rest of mankind. Far from its beliefs and practices being a 
rub ft- sh-heap of miscellaneous folly, they are consistent and 
logical in so high a degree as to begin, as soon as even roughly 
classified, to display the principles of their formation and de¬ 
velopment ; and these principles prove to be essentially 
rational, though working in a mental condition of intense and 
inveterate ignorance,' 1 

Ihir friends appear to dteenn buffalo. Sitting, apparently 
■thinking of no tiling at all/ a man will pick up a bit of 
cane or forked twig from the ground, and like the typical 
Yankee is supposed to whittle a stick while he speculates, so 
the Toda will employ himself for an hour at a time, splitting 
his hit of cane or rounding the little branches of his twig into 
the likeness of buffalo boms, as he muses. Children may be 
seen coming in from cattle-driving, with strings of these small 
horns. And these treasures are found lying about their 
houses ami haunts. Two of them are shown in Photograph 
♦ No. 15. 

In the histoty of most, if not of all nations, savage and 
civilised alike, we may trace the alliance, mure or less intimate, 
of religion, in its various rites and performances, with food ; in 
its nature, source* or care, or in the occasions or symbols of 
its use. This correlation is certainly a marked feature in Toda 
customs. Though the Tod as have no actual religion or system 
of faith leading to the performance of duties to a God, yet 
they hold to certain practices and certain habits in daily life, 
which are to them ip the place of a religion; being performed 
with all the strictness and certainty that should be bestowed 
on sacred observances. 

These performances or habits am intimately allied with 
the care and distribution of the divine jfaid—tnWk. The 
buffalo b to a certain degree held sacred, ^ being the 

1 Tjler, ■ Primitive Culture, 1 vet i. p, ;r 
’ K 
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chief gift of the Gods: ami the fountain of all mi!L Hence, 
they hold the care and milking of these animats and the charge 
of the dairy* to be amongst the highest and most respected 
offices. The buffalo is treated with great kindness even with 
a degree of adoration* by the people; scarcely touched with 
the light wands they carry, but guided and called by a sort of 
buffalolanguagc which they understand, and obey with some 
intelligence! 

But they give away the young bulls to the Kotas. it has 
been a question whether or not they ever eat the flesh them¬ 
selves, and I experienced much difficulty in ascertaining what 
1 now believe to be the truth; that they part with the bulls* 
because, whilst they will not eat the flesh, they cannot permit 
them to crowd on land required for the grazing of the cows. 
That they do not sell them* may no doubt be in part attribut¬ 
able to the uncommercial nature of their dispositions. But 1 
think it also possible that the lladagas and Kotas work on the 
sense of respect for the animal, which the Todas are known to 
entertain, to make it a custom nut to dispose of the buffalo 
for money. Although it is certain that no Tod a wall cat buffalo 
flesh unless in part of the ceremonial described in Chapter 
Y1IL* yet* curiously enough, they do not hesitate to mortgage 
even the cow> to the Badagas* though knowing that in such an 
act. the ehancu must always exist of Lhe animals being seized 
for tile non-fulfilment of the terms of the bond ; when of course 
it would be impossible to say what would become of them. 

There exists a marked connection between the buffalo and 
the chief material objects to which any form of religious service 
Is paid; vie-, certain ancient cattle-bulls., which originally came 
from avnndr* and though only cattle-bells—konku—yet by 
virtue of a great antiquity are now venerated as Gods, and 
styled konku Def or mant Dfc 1 This.is the Toda faith. 

Every village drove docs not own a bell t but certain bell- 


1 Ktmku del «r Ar//.^W, jtumi dir m Sce Chapier XVIL, note 6. 
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cows of the sacred herds only, which arc attached to the holy 
Minds, termed tiriki* The size of the droves varies from 
accidental circumstances, between the numbers 10 and Go: and 
somewhat an proportion to the dimensions of the herds, from 
one to three bell-gods belong to a tfriArt 

The bell-cows, for whom, hy the way, the Tod as have 
no spec!tic name, arc not selected on account or their good 
milting qualities, their size or beauty, but are the descendants 
m direct^female line from certain originals whose early history 
has been lost I have the following information on the subject 
from the highest authority; viz,, a priest of the tirieri, styled 
palal, retired from die active business of his calling. He told 
me that no matter how old and worth Jess the bell-cow might 
become, the bell belonged to her til1 she died: when, without 
fail, it was transferred to her daughter. Moreover, that ir the 
mother should have left no such female issue, a bell-cow would 
be procured from one of the other tiricris : or the holy Maud 
would itself be broken up, and the entire herd amalgamated 
with that of some tirieri still possessing a bdd-oowv 

The bell-god is never worn by the be)I-buffalo, but is 
always kept in the priest's house ; no one but a man of that 
office being perm sited to touch or even to see iL 

The same holy mart w ho gave me the above information, 
also described the installation of a new r be! I-cow. Twice a day, 
morning and evening, for three successive days, the priest 
waves the; bell with Ills right hand, round and round the head 
of the bovine heiress, talking to it the w hile, much as follows; 

What a fine cow your predecessor was t 
How well she supported us with her milk 1 
Won T t you supply ns in like manner? 

You are a God amongst us I 

1 TEri-firi -kitty Tin or tirl i* the recognised Drividlim mmxh 

tLors of the Sanskrit atari - kvty> \ urtd. 

Ari Dr in* from the Drflviiiuui ruDt,whkfa La variously vrhten ir, ur-Ar ( 
txiit. Ur «# v#Ugt t U from the same root {POPE] 
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Don't let the tirieri go to ruin I 
Let one become'a thousand I 
Let all be well! 

Let 113 have plenty of calves 1 
Let us have plenty of milk ! 

During three days and nights the bell is kept Fastened 
round the cows neck. On the morning of the tilled day it Is 
removed from her neck, and lodged in the priests house. It 
is never worn again during that cow's lifetime. 

The entire tirieri herd is far more sacred than any of the 
ordinary village droves of buffalos, and the bcll-cowa are Infi¬ 
nitely more sacred than any other cows of the sacred drove. So 
far as I could ascertain: whilst the bdbeow is the direct lineal 
descendant, from mother to daughter, from some remote hut 
sacred ancestor* the remainder of the tirit-ri herd are the 
offspring of acme original drove, whose members are probably 
related to the bcll-oowa. 

A certain number of bulk are retained in the sacred herd ; 
those male calves which are not wanted being given away to 
the Kota*. The finer animals arc retained, When a young 
bull has arrived at mature age* and has proved his vigour, he 
undergoes a pmcesj of sanctification before lie is permanently 
installed; by being isolated for a day and night in a small 
pen in the sacred woods of the tirieri, during which rime he 
Is deprived of food, though allowed access to water. He is 
not a very sacred character. In fact it is permissible to 
Introduce a bull from an ordinary' drove, after due sanctifies* 

tlOfL 

It appears to me a s somewhat remarkable that a people so 
fond of simple regulation and mideviating rule* should permit 
the principle of female succession amongst their cattle* whilst 
maintaining agnate law amongst them selves. I cannot admit 
the contrast between the two systems to be merely the result 
of accident, Knowing the direct simplicity and good sense of 
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the. 1 savage mind, I see the probability that once on a time, 
the scheme of inheritance and of Ittrlahip, both among tbon^ 
selves and for their buffalo^ was identical; vk p through the 
female Cine. And the more remotely ancient the rfkxSe of 
Tod a life* and the nearer it approached to mans primeval con¬ 
dition, the greater the probability that the habits of animal 
and man approached one another in general similitude, 

Before proposing for consideration the conclusion which I 
draw From the facts of early identity and present difference in 
such customs, I will give on extract from a wdl-known work 
cm primitive marriage. Mr McLennan in striving to show 
* that the most ancient system in which the idea of btocri- 
relationship was embodied,.was a system of kinship through 
females only, 1 writes : 1 considering that the history of all the 
races of men, so far as we know it, is The history of a progress 
from the savage state; considering the social condition of rude 
tribes still upon the earth—remembering that the races winch 
can be traced in history had all a previous history, which re¬ 
mains im written —it cannot seem a very strange proposition 
that there has been a stage In the development of human 
races when there was no such appropriation of women to par¬ 
ticular men—when, in short, marriage as it exists among civi¬ 
lized nations Gras not practised We believe that we shall 
show* to a sufficient degree of probability, that there have been 
times wlten marriage in this sense was yet undreamt oil 
Wherever this has been the case, the paternity of children 
must have been uncertain ; the conditions essential to a system 
of kinship through males being formed, would therefore be 
wanting; no such system would be formed ; there would be — 
there could be—klftshfp through females onlyJ ' 

Tn Chapter XXVII. reasons for my belief are given, that 
with polyandry came the change from promiscuous unions and 
kinship through the female line, to inherttfcncc through males 


CfiAF* 
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only—-the system which now obtains amongst these people - 
in which argument I am glut! to find Mr. McLennan aim oat 
entirety with oie. 

Ninv* therefore, I would advance the suggestion, that the 
system of kinship in cattle, through their n*a», is perhaps 
contemporaneous with the age when the Tod as also, prior to 
the introduction of polyandry, held to the practice of kinship 
through tiie female line In which belief are grounds Tor 
confidence in the very high antiquity of the Toda bell-gods. 

The worship of the bull, may possibly be a further develop¬ 
ment of cattle worship. 


# 
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CHAPTER XIV, 
terlEri pries m 

W/itf-— ri/ A1 rrtVif/ - - The PdfAI is a Gad—The Peiti d*m trrmrd 
'£*** vj God’ — Zht&w $/ tftf FiiMi—N* fttysierkt^Saered nature *f 
Priests—The Pd/At Ae&tmej man agm*— Pu rijkatinn forhefy wdm — 
y^r Tude tree; ft r Mamrat name and distritwtiati The u$? <*/ ifr? 

TiLte. an artiilmt firm!/.*— The PdlAt enter 1 on kit duties. 

% 

* 

EACH tirieru with its drove of cattle, is in the charge of an 
ascetic milkman or priest styled pilAf 1 and an equally ascetic, 
though not equally holy, herdsman or kivilil 1 And according 
as the herd may be small or large, there am found from one 
to fclvo of the former, and from one to three of the latter, 
attached to the tmert=t « 

The palil, whose personal acquaintance I had made In the 
course of taking information on the interesting subject of the 
bell godp was a man of about thirty-five years of age, who had 
Spcttf some fifteen of them in holy orders, vacating his post in 
favour of a brother. The effect of that lengthy period of ascetic 
am! solitary life on his personal appearance, was somewhat 
striking. It was perhaps dr ri^urnr for one who had so long 
been in sacred office to wear his hair dishevelled* and to neglect 
the cleanliness of hts person : but die more than usually 
motion less eyebrow, the gloomy solemnity of his look and his 

1 I’Atlfi, pit is the Draridian word for mitk \ id person* 

1 ‘Kivilil, al-^rm*«* 

The former Is a Turkish ward. Yes kil is |M DtilvTdiaii rnctf few fintin:/. 
In Tams! we haw? a kind *f icdLiplii^rjan of it; pMu ki. 
The Sanskrit correspcHwiiug rpot 15 pjL {FOF£.] 
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fixed wooden face, Were not the results of fashion* but the action 
dfa second nature that had,been moulding him for years 

Hut bread and sugar hath its charms. Under its influence, 
be .softened out and became affable. Waiting till he bad 
finished the meal I had given him, the first of a series of 
questions suitable to an rr-p4tAh was put 'Is it true that 
Todas salute the sun J p I asked: UscMkh I* he replied, 

4 those poor fellows do so r but me. 1 tapping bis chest, H T, a 
God ! why should I salute the sun ? 1 At the time, I thought 
this a mere ebullition of vanity and pride, but I have since had 
opportunity of testing the truth of his speech. The p&lal for 
the time being Is not merely the casket containing divine 
attributes, but is himself a GmL 

Let me here describe the duties of the p^Jab and the mode 
of their ordination. These holy men, who must Invariably be 
selected from the Pciki dan—>■ the members of which style 
themselves DCr mokb, or children or sons of God or of the 
Gods—are not in any way educated to their office ; nor lay 
mature age, superior talent, wealth, or othej form of influence, 
are they of themselves worthy of unusual respect They are 
just ordinary ignorant villagers, with sufficient shrewdness or 
impccunlosity, to note in the lonely post, certain very material 
advantage*, combined with those of a more ethical nature* 
sufficient to compensate for the monotonous duties and Isola¬ 
tion of the life, 

m 

No Tod a being able either to read or write, and each pal ill 
being as absolutely ignorant as the last, and as his own successor 
will be. it fa quite clear there can be no dogmas of an abstruse 
nature* and none but the most simple rites to transmit at time 
of relief * 

The universally defective size in the organs of Caution and 
Secretivcness observable in the tribe, produce* an npeii nature 
of disposition* such as re rulers it almost impossible to conceive 
the existence of any very mystic rites among them. What¬ 
ever fa done m these lirierfa, fa known to every intelligent 
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member of the male community, and I have little doubt* to 
every Inquisitive woman aka* That these performances have 
hitherto remained unknown to the English public, arises from 
the simple cause, that they have not been carefully enquired 
into. I have before stated that the people do not talk freely 
on subjects they hold to be sacred ; from some feeling of awe 
or reverence. But, if spoken to quietly, they will be found to 
be tike sieves, and to reveal everything they know. 

The simplicity of their faith and the crudeness of their rites ti 
such, that the circumstance of thdr traditions being handed 
down by memory* is deprived of any element of the wonderful, 
more especially so when it is remembered that the entire detail 
of each tradition is known throughout the tribe, Notwith* 
standing, nothing is more possible than that names, rites, and 
traditions* transmitted ill such fash ion h may undergo a certain 
degree of change in the course of generations How can 
there be mysteries without a permanent priesthood f 

Not only pftlih but k-Uitstb also, though mostly married 
men, yet live celibate lives, separating themselves from family 
and relations during the period of their holy vocations. The 
pal4l r as being by far the more sacred, may be touched by no 
one on earth but a palil* not even by his fellow-labourer and 
servant, tile kavilak The breath even of a human being is 
defilement— not so that of a buffalo— men must therefore 
keep at a respectful distance ; which appears to be about dvc 
yards. Women are not permitted to Qfpnmt'k either lmen 
or holy men. Even the plUal's father must bow down before 
liiim Hi’ is a Gfri, and for the time loses his personal name, 
being known only as the pslkVl of such a tirieri. 

These sacred characters may however resign their posts 
when they tire of Eheir solitude*so soon as a substitute can be 
found willing to devote himself to the life of celibacy and 
privation. And the psklll may become man again* by the simple 
process of setting aside his black mantle : though he retains 
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through life, amongst bus fellow-men, a targe amount of 
respect, as having once been a God. 

The following description of the process, which all men 
undergo En the course of being sanctified to the performance 
of anj holy duty, will prove interesting. 

For the space of a week — aftnfti l literally speaking, eight 
days* and co [responding to in ncht tqgrn in German—the 
novitiate must remain day and night alone in the woods of 
the tirieri, without a particle of dothing and with only 3 fire 
to protect httn from the severity or the climate. He beats 
Wtth a stone, the hark off a branch of the tOde 1 tree, which he 
collects. Then three tines each day, morn Eng, noon, and 
evening, he performs the following ceremony. Squeezing 
sonic of the juice of tike bark, into a leaf-cup containing water 
from the stream or spring, be raises the cupful! with the 
right hand to his forehead. In token of respect 1 then lowering 
tt to his mouth and drinking off the contents, posses the empty 
leaf round over his head and left shoulder, then depositing it 
behind his right side. This formula is repealed three times* 
using a fresh leaf each time, Next, be takes the remainder 
of the bark* and rubs his naked body all over with It, washing 
himself immediately in the fresh water. On the eighth day he 
h competent to assume charge of his office. 

The wfeck’s ordeal has been extremely severe, both in point 
of exposure and of solitude, and one well calculated to make 
a suitable impression on a man who h about to undertake a 
solemn duty; The knvilal has supplied him with food from 
the tided all this time, and there h reason for believing that 
the pal a! and kavilal sec that the novitiate docs not slur the 
proper performance of the rites. 

The Tod as have no distinctive word to express purification, 
but describe the effect by saying sari 1 uddi f - he is right/ by 
the process 

* Tude, Eure* rtu&Tc r tibrju ■= a ihidhef smalt jAruds. Tamil from] 

1 Sari. In Dtiridjau ^ari = right. [FoPt j 
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Though the proper meaning of the word tilde, is simply a 
bush ; yet taken in connection with its use for sanctifying pur- . 
poses, it may be held tu imply that it is the bush above all 
others. It is a veiy common little tree un these hills, fragile, and 
by all accounts, possessing no remarkable properties in flower, 
seed, or sap. I am indebted to the courtesy or Itieutcnant- 
Colonel Eeddotne. Conservator of Forests, for its botanic 
names, vii., Aftliosmi simpUafetia* alias AlUlingtonia. 

Dr, Hooker, Director of the Kew Gardens, has obliged me 
with the following valuable information as to the diffusion of 
the tree \ a point on which 1 have been desirous to obtain the 
most reliable account, hoping that the localities might form 
geographical links by which the Tod as might be traced to 
other tribes within nr beyond the boundaries of Hindustan, 

* The distribution of the plant,' Dr. Hooker is so good as 
to write, tis Western and Eastern Himalaya, from Simla 
eastward. Khassia, Silliet, and MishfflJ hilts in Assam. 
From the Concan to Courtaltam m the western Peninsula. 
It certainly does not inhabit Persia, the Caucasus, or South 
Russia, and probably not even Beluehistan. 

It T.V7LS important to establish, if the race of which the Todas 
form a tribe, brought with them from Western Mia the use 
or the tide, the MiSingtema. It would now seem probable 
that they brought with them, merely, the already established 
practice of self-purification with a sacred plant, and not finding 
b the country of their adoption that which they had been 
accustomed to use when in their own land, they elected the 
tCide in Its place. If the views expressed in the last chapter, 
as to the antiquity of the rules of cattle inheritance—making 
the bell-cow a descendant by the female line from some remote 
ancestor—be considered of value, then some degree of support 
is also afforded to show the collateral practice of purification 
by the use of a sacred plant, to be also very ancient 

It would be interesting to know if other broken tribes of 
the pre-Aryan —Drividian—-race, now living in various tracts 
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of India, Utilise this plant* whose picture is given In photograph 
No. tj* 

The tilde h not used for any other rite or for any other 
purpose than the purification of candidates for holy orders. 

When the aspirant has. thus prepared himself for the per- 
formance of the most sacred duties a Todahas any conception 
of; he proceeds to the tmeri close by* where the pal AI whom 
he is about to relieve, awaits hi* arrival. I was told by my 
Toda friend, that he enters on his new avocations without 
further ceremony. Simply, the sacred relics and the bell-cow^ 
are pointed out to him* and his duties explained. 
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CHAPTER XV* 

PRIESTLY DUTIES. 

IWM’t daify Tvxlini'—SaJiifri tk* sacred Herd—Milks the CaNl*-Mfa» 
/iW in the Btil-gvdi vf Tvda GaM—ltoff the ttWX&iv* *f 

ittvmtfg Gr di oris* fr&m dtfidtnt <*&m *f Farm f—Tadni tyim 
d-d\^hi t nut hire —Jijfcri is the Kd'd/df f — Ftifal damnssttafes that hr is 
nr: v.r hxucktd-- Milt held f* rttiginMl rc^urJ—tdidt {&UttiS Ktitu &r 
his Mand 

The diii ly ray line of the p&llTs mysterious office was described 
to me nearly in the following words 4 On rising in the mom- 
in^| I wash face, hands, and teeth* with the left hand/ In 
daily human life he had invariably used the right hand for 
this purpose; such bring the custom with all Orientals eer- 
taJnly, who. eating with their finger^ find it necessary to reserve 
the right hand for that especial object. But remember the 
palil is now a God, and to the pure all things are pure— 
fact 1 

'Then entering the inner room—ulg irsh—of the house/ 
which is reserved for dairy purposes, the outer room—porram 
arsh—being the palaTs sleeping apartment, *1 make a 
leaf-lamp, into which I put clarified butter and 5 wicks, thus/ 
spreading out his fingers, I could not ascertain if the number 
S is essential, but it appeared to me to be so. * The lamp is 
put into a niche in the wall, opposite the bells, which hang on 
the separate prongs of a stick thrust into the thatch of the 
rout And I light in silence, nor salute either light—belak— 
or relics—mani/ 

* Having taken up my wand and honnu or iruLk-paik which 
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is a bamboo joint* used as a pail to contain milk; J I go out to 
my buffalos. They are fill expecting to be milked* and turn 
towards me as I stand at the gate of the pen. T salute them 
by holding the wand in the right hand* with the honnu 
hanging from the fingers of the same hand. J bring the whole 
to my forehead' Here rising, with stick in hand and my 
penknife thrust between his fingers* he enacted the pantomime 
of saluting the sacred herd. Moving his body on hb legs as 
a pivot, he turned slowly from right to left in silence, describing 
a small arc of a circle, as if to include the whole of a herd 
•standing crowded in the fold before him. He did so without 
bowing, keeping his body nearly erect throughout, and with¬ 
out speaking* 

Noticing hb silence, he replied to my enquiry, 1 1 do not* 
like the common people in the Mauds, say dunenriia, mokb 
uttama, and all the rest of it. No, and I don't say nm 
arsibmt/ 4 He is now a God, and quite the superior of any 
buffalo. 

1 E alone, or if the drove b large* assisted by a feffow-pfilfl^ 
milk the cattle—the kflvildl may not do so—lodging the 
bonnus of milk In the dairy. 

1 On entering the inner room of the dairy, I go up to the 
bclLs, and dipping my hand into the milk 1 — here makes a 
little cup of the top joints of Ms fingers— 4 pour a few diopa 
on each bell three times* muttering with each Ifbatinit the 
names of die following Gods :— 

Anxnung+bio Godingitho 

BdEgoshu Dekulfbta 

Kazudfim* 

The pAlil being himself a God may with propriety mention 
the names of bh/dlo-J^G^dl, a license which is permitted to 
no one else to do. 

1 Hb atrhinj = / itJm Iks*. Set Chapter XVIL, on the eLud Maud, 
for the apphealien nf theM wtwiR * 
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* These are good Gods, Gods of the whole Tuda tribe, and 
not Gods of my tintri only, I have never seen them. They 
are "invisible, but ever present with us,* 

Can it be possible that the invisible—shapeless—nature of 
Todn Gods, is a conception occasioned by the deficient 
organ of Form, which I have already noted as being a cranial 
peculiarity of this people? Was the faculty small with the 
Jews also'? 

1 1 then proceed to make nei from the previous day's milk 
After which, I prepare my own and the kavUals food. The 
last thing at night is to replenish the lamp/ 

There were three bell-gods in my informant's tiritfri He 
said that in some there were two, in anotlicr only one;«but in 
none more. than three. Axes for cutting fuel are kept by the 
k^vihil in his own house in the tifidri, apart from the dairy. 
They are tabued to uLiter people, and for other purposes. 

I was careful to enquire from this man if the people in 
saluting the sun and moon, and he in placing lights in the 
tirEcri, worshipped light—belak* or fire—dijlh. The reply 
was satisfactory'; he distinctly repudiated the notion of the 
adoration of fire. 

It has been stated that the psktM may not be touched by 
any cane on earth, save by a pftM! P during the period of his 
priesthood, not even by the kavilaL IL will be seen by what 
follows* that the kAviOd also, though not to be compared with 
hits master in point of sanctity—one indeed being a God p 
whilst the other is only a man—yet shares the exclusiveness 
of hi* life. He too has been sanctified by his influence of the 
tilde, and lives apart from the world : yet his office is of an 
inferior degree. He devotes his life to the duties of herding 
the cattle on the hilt-side^ cutting firewood* ct cetera: but 
he may not milk the cows, nor touch the relics, or approach 
within several paces of the paJfil. Thus whilst he is an associate 
in the austere privations of the life to which he has devoted 
himself, yet does not participate in the glory of the office. 
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Curious to form an opinion as to whether In the unheeded 
seclusion of their sanctuaiy, these recluses preserved them* 
selves as untainted by contact willi man as I had been told, 
T ventured to express to the pilal a doubt as to die possibility 
of his giving his servant daily food* and of selling the produce 
of his dairy, without touching anyone, lie at once said be 
would show me, 

hie asked for three somethings—any tilings: looked up to 
the frees for suitable leaves. What does the gentleman drink 
from ? I gave him three tumblers, with the bright and spark¬ 
ling appearance of which he appeared gratified: something 
worthy of the subject. Much pleased; now he could show: 
couldn't lie just show ? Sitting himself with one glass in hand, 
on a low wall, to represent the tuar of the tirieri, on which 
he pictured himself squatting as he had so often done during 
the last fifteen ycare, he placed the second glass on the 
ground immediately below him* near which a Tod a companion, 
impersonating the kavilal, stood waiting. Another Toda was 
sent to a distance to act the part of a purchaser with a third 
glass, which having set on the ground, he retired a few paces. 
Now feigning, the puliU poured his net fro in the first to the 
second tumbler, which the kivilul then carried off, pouring 
its contents into the third tumbler. As the kavihil stepped 
back with the money which he picked up off the ground, the 
purchaser came forward and look away the glass full of neL 
*Sce/ he said, "am I not paid for my nci without being 
touched ?" 

Tills impromptu pantomime was acted with so much justice 
and gravity, and all three men, though not palais, understood 
their several ports so thoroughly, I could no longer doubt that 
the persons of these holy men were inviolable- 1 obtained 
also a glimpse—tile truth of which further observatinn has 
tended to confirm—how the rites and ceremonies of an un¬ 
lettered race may be transmitted almost unchanged from 
generation to generation. Publicity combined with the 
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identity of character which forms the marked peculiarity of 
extremely primitive races, and common interests, are the 
watchwords. The whole tribe is of one mind, and as un¬ 
changeable in disposition as a herd of dumb animal* 

A certain amount of superstitious* or shall we say religious, 
regard is paid to the article tni/k, and in a less degree in the 
fionmi which holds it Until of late years, milk would never 
he adulterated. 1 he honnu is tabued for ordinary' purposes ; 
indeed the people do not like it to be taken up carelessly ; 
preferring that it be not touched at alt. In this sensitiveness, 
one notices the- feeling which has no doubt participated til 
forming some or the caste rules of the Aiyas. As might be 
anticipated, the milk from the sacred herd is held in still 
gicattr reverence j the holy men of the tirieri may consume 
as much of it as they please, but what is over must be made 
into nd before being sold ; it must not leave the tirieri in its 
natural form. 

‘ rhe nei which we don’t cat ourselves, I »dl to the Badagas, 
who in return supply me and niy famETy with grain, dothca, 
and a little money. 1 Very little of the last commodity pro¬ 
bably. Thus as we observe, the inducement to become a palil, 
over and above the glory of position, is the profit from the 
sale of nei of tile sacred drove, A very neat perquisite for 
1 die Sons of God/ with which to repair broken fortune* 

Tile paMl rarely leaves the tirieri Aland, but he occasion¬ 
ally visits the Badagas villages; obliging the people, through 
influence of his supposed powers of witchcraft, and the great 
sanctity attaching to hi, person, to comply with his demands 
1 W little luxuries of food, and for the grain due to his tirieri 
-is tutu. He has nothing whatever to do with births, mar¬ 
riages, or deaths, though he is sometimes consulted for die 
adjustment of disputes. 
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THE TTRTERl," 

A Tifilri A fond &xr&cd—X*mti *f TmfriWt visit fa Tifiiri end 
tufa BtH-gtdt—Tht hfih Domain— Tkr Prints art atony—Ufa 
fritted fate upright Stents *—Thf Prints return—A Bsi£,:ia sint.t 
— ‘ Gods ef <t nr Fathers ‘—‘ These he your Gods’St 
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A t uteri Mand, which is the resilience of the pAlM and 
kAvi]ill H consist or two houses- the one a dairy or palthchi. 
in which the pll,1I lines and makes h h net, the other a home 
for the kiviiil anil his implements for cutting fttei, The two 
houses are a little apart, and separated by the tuars which 
surround thcm. A cattle pen, also encompassed by its wall 
or hedge, occupies a posit]on dose by- Thu site is in- 
variably a sprit secluded by natural advantages from contact 
with the outer worlds and having the usual adjuncts of water, 
grazing and wood land. 

There are alllw present time, five tiri£ris belonging to the 
tribe—there have been marc—whose names arc as follows ;— 
Forth Kudar 

Mar Markush m 

^Puzhash- 


Antl exactly in the same manner as I have explained jn 
Chapter VI. that ordinary Mands have their duplicates and 
even triplicates* m these tfrKri .Mauds have also their coirt- 
sponding sites to which the little colonies niuve at certain 

seasons, for the sake of fresh pasturage 


1 The derivation prf the r. ^ni ^ been given in note 3 of Chapter Xltln 
on tbe BcH-gud*. 
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Having ascertained that the linen, with its sacred herd, and 
its magi der, was indeed the mainspring of the entire religious 
faitli and social system of the Todas, it became a matter of 
great moment to ascertain by personal inspection the secrets 
of its penetralia. Our cr-pMii had indeed with great apparent 
sincerity divulged the whole of the hidden mysteries, even to 
the extent or naming the Gods of his forefathers; nanus held 
m great veneration: when spoken, only pronounced in an 
under.tone : and which no European, and probably no native 
beyond the tribe, had ever previously been allowed to hear. 
Here would be the test of his veracity both on this subject 
and in other cognate matters on which we had consulted him. 

We must see the inside of a lirieri: we must view the 
relics, the Gods, Such was the programme: and money would 
of course perform the work of Liu. magic words' open sesame.’ 
Calling therefore at our friend s Mand, we readily induced him 
to accompany us to view his old tirieri. ‘But you must not 
go close to the dairy 1 he said, Oh no f 

Wc strolled along the pretty slopes of the verdant hills to¬ 
gether, and he guided its over the squashy bogs, and through 
the ever-dicnt woods: and again out on the green wild, and 
through further nestling woods, with the cheery spring sun 
overhead ; all in the direction of his tiriuri. 

No one to overhear us out on this prairie 1 Now is the time ! 

1 Bultabcn '—sudl was his mundane name— 1 wc want to gu 
into the dairy- of the tirieri. You arc an aid pAM Here is 
money ‘ • just to peep in at the door from a distance >' he asked 
' No, but to look at the relics in the inner room/ He stopped 
short, tucked his stick under one arm, and pressing the tips of 
all his lingers to his eyes, exclaimed, ' May both my eyes drop 
from their sockets, hut I cannot do such a tiling/ After a 
pause, - The Gods would vacate the tiriM Mand if anyone un- 
-sanctified entered it, and its lal would be minetL” 

Tim was awkwmtL Another suggestion ; Let qs seu the 
nzlso. Ld the pdlAS bring them outside that may view 
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CHAP, them. We won t go near* Ah I that is feasible! The bar- 
*' - gain is struck forthwith. 

On we went again, much refreshed by our success, cross¬ 
questioning our guide on points or religion till he was fuddled. 

> on he fares and to the border cam us.* 

Rising to the ridge of a prolonged knoll, lie stopped and pointed 
below ; 1 There ! * 

Down we go into the sacred hollow'. The solemn Toda, still 
more grave, some enthusiasm kindling his dark eye as he looks 
across at the place where Tor half a lifetime lie had been a God, 
Over some little bums, past a group of sacred calves, looking 
in their dirt and stolid impudence, anything but reverential 
. towards the cr-pAlil—they were of this year’s growth, and did 

not recognise him—up again out of the hollow: when, as we 
near the rounded crest of a long hillock, we find ourselves 
’opposite two neat, but undersized houses, with a dilapidated 
buffalo pen. ‘The tiriflri Hand I Don't go near! 1 So, like 
shying horses we circle round l lie spot, till we reach the ridge. 

We are at the sanctuary, and in the middle of the holy 
domain. The pilals and kAviUls are out. We will sit down 
and note the place till they return. 

A pure green cameo of wide extent I the edge Formed by 
an amphitheatre of hilt, crowning 

■ with her enclosure grten 
As with a rural mound, the chum pair bend,’ 

The arena Tilled with ceaseless undulations of grazing kind; 
winding through which, a noble stream, and a scorn of spark¬ 
ling rivulets cascading down the distant hills. A long tongpe 
of grass land projects from one side of the hilly margin into 
the weald. At the root of the tongue, a wood ; on the margin 
of which the sanctuary, near which we sit, ‘taking notes.’ 

Wood, water, herbage, in combination with a seclusion so 
complete, as to include a deep sense of ijcrpcluity. Surprising 
rest and iieaceful beauty! 
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Except the single notes of birds, rich-soundmg; i n the 
vibrations of the deep wood: the distant nervous warble of 
tbc tark overhead, and the hum of the busy bee in its hurry, 
not a single sound is to be heard over the whole wide 
expanse. The tirim cattle are browsing far away in the 
surrounding hollow's : or like specks, may be seen dotting die 
sides of the distant hills. 

The vertical sun is omnipresent The holy men, I have 
said, were away. 

Out on the extreme west ia the single MaJnirti Peak, 1 
* where the suit goes down/ Beyond h affinor. 

IIow near simple appositrness approaches to taste, 
where the country is lovely and the subject purely bucolic ! 
Do I confuse the sense, with taste f.r scenery, or have I 
hitherto done the Toda intellect an injustice } Such are my 
reflections as f note this perfectly selected site. Wien 1 now 
remember that the funeral-Mands—of which we shall shortly 
rca d which 1 have seen, are certainly free from marked 
beauty, 1 must at least acknowledge their appreciation in the 
advantage and suitability of locality to be a perfect talent. 
Had the Toda really a love for the beautiful apart from 
utility, would lie not have some words in his language, or a 
(Tower aftout his house to express the taste ? 

Looking at the superb glow with which the sun lights up 
equatorial landscapes, one ceases to wonder at, but indeed 
admires the instinct which leads those bom and bred under 
its influence, to worship light. 

Pdlals have not returned. No occupation then but to bully 
our Toda. Thts is done till he tries to escape questions by 
feigning sleepiness. Keep him in motion l * Who erected those 
two stones 1 1 * The plliils, who tired of their solitude, raised 
them to white away time.* Never I The man is sleepy! 
Todas bring two large rocks about four feet long each, up a 
steep hill, without an object I Never ! Practical, I ary, Toda! 
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Archeologists have observed on such stones, which ore to 

frequen 1 S y seen un these hilts* and have assorted tluit 
they are worshipped by the Tod as as lingoitsL Whatever 
the origin of these stones, one thing is absolutely certain , that 
the Todas do not regard them hi any way. 

- They come/ said he at last, pointing to the hills near us. 
Sure enough, four little figures—two clothed in black are ap¬ 
proaching in the jerky step of men descending a steep indine, 
and at intervals—no touching allowed-—"Listen! G listenT 
shouts our conductor over the intervening hollow. They ah 
stop. " Two gentlemen have come tu see you: let the kifcvUais 
remain behind, and you come o-o-o-o-on. hly fox + our 
Todai There are to be no witnesses! 

In the space of a few minutes, two gentlemen in black 
mantles—lamp-black and iitiffitapd-ml—with wands in their 
hands, keeping step at they walked, 1 had come up to about 
ten yards of m* We all sit down inside the circle of our own 
shadows. 

Time is valuable ; far the kivMIs arc waiting ; so the Inter¬ 
view is short. We arc not to touch: merely to look at the 
magi from 2 distance. We are not to approach the dairy; 
palais and kaviliils to be paid. 

There is no delay, no holy dilatoriness in brinftng out 
• the Gods of" their fathers/ If we could have watched the 
pUJfc with our eyes, we must have seen them bound in 
through the outer door of the dairy, scramble through the 
inner small one, and wrench off the treasures ; far in less than 
a quarter of a minute, they were standing before us holding 
thdr Gods in their hands. 

Two buffalo-bells—konku — apparently of copper with 
some brass, dented and old : might be of any age; one about 
5 inches diameter aod 6 inches high, the other a little less. 

* This is not the first time 1 had noticed Tc*tki keeping itrp in *; l11dn ^ 
A moEi unusual light in India, even imun^st trained nativL- soldiers en 
pamde. 
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An axe, a sort of halchet-knife, and ,1 small knife, These 
latter certainly did noi appear old; they- were kept tolerably 
bright, and did not hxjk worn, either by use or from the effects 
of polishing. The two last had wooden handles. 1 Th es e 
be your Gods" I 

In reply to the enquiry', if tlie hells had dappers, the answer 
was Instantaneous, energetic and simultaneous; that they had 
not dappers : if they had, they would have been cattle- 
bells—konku—but these were Gods—Der, The question 
must have been asked before, 
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It should be remarked that the Toda name fora bell, is 
konku—dcx-p-souriding—whilst that of the common cow-belt 
of the district* now worn by village cattle on certain occasions, 
is cat fed getti—a small tinkling tiling. Hence J deduce from 
the sounds arid .sizes, that these holy belts are realty national 
relics, 

" Nou, 1 they said, "the Gods must not be kept out any 
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CHAT, longer;’ which being interpreted, meant that the JtSvUiU 
XV[ - . W ould be coming. So* having taken a sketch of theta, we 
threw some money to the pfkiils. 

* Don't tell the kAvilils when you pass them, that you have 
paid us money.' ! promised ; at which they chuckled. ' And 
don't tdl any one you have seen the relics,’ I'hc-w 11 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TIIE EIXIIZ MAND. 


of the VHttig* Dairy ptr PdltJkki—Duties of the ~ 

Important different* m tkt duties ef Atr FMM and FUkatpdl^ T*t 
TarX'AI—Tht itt si iff of d Dairy—The Uiiirj i*f tin idtmd Mand is a 
SArittn — TAt Rttddgfu term ft Mm M*md; wkff^Toda J>rm o/fffffA* 


Tin: customs and ceremonies of the tm£ri or Toda cathe- 
liral—seat of a divine milkman, established as the medium of 
conveying the Gods p gift to man—are repeated, though in les^ 
awfully sacred form, in every Mand of the tribe; in the village 
dairy or pit th ch i. 

The configuration of die dairy has already been described 
in Chapter VI. 

Similarly as one or more n early-naked recluses belonging to 
the Peiki clan, arc established as pilAts for the care of the 
tiriuri, agisted by their k^villk; so a lesser luminary, generally 
from the same dan, is the unclothed, ascetic, but more mildly 
sacred pdlkarpd!, 1 who, also living m garpn f but without 
any pretensions to God-head, presides over the dairy of each 
village, helped under certain circumstances by a somewhat 
similar character in the vorshiL 1 Both of these men also, haw 
been purified in that wonderful juice which qualifies to the 
holy offices of milking buffalos and the dtarge of relics, 

I state that the pdlkarpfi! h generally, though nor always, 
of the l'ciki clan ; for as I observe, the Pd Ids permit the 
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1 PftEkarp.lL See note 4 of Chapter Vi. 
1 Stx nett 4 of Chapter VIII. 
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Unprofitable office of kiviBl, and that of p&lkarpSl in village, 
to lx- performed by members of the inferior chin of Fekkan. 
Moreover, in the care of dairies belonging to their own dan r 
the Feikis seem often to be content with the services of a 
Fekkan, I do not fed Certain of the cause of this arrangement 

It is the duty of the pilkarpal to milk the village cattle* 
and to store and partition amongst the various families of the 
Mand T the shares of the divine "fluid and of the nei he has 
made therefrom. 

The village palththi appears not to have any lights ■ for the 
reason perhaps, that it has no relics. However that may be s 
the pfdkarpal and his companion, the vorshilh may alone pene¬ 
trate even the outer room of the dairy. Men and boys fredy 
enter so far as the precincts of the tftar, and village feasts are 
often given close about the outside. But the dangerous sens 
are not permitted, even near the Avail; and in the instance 
of more important villages, termed etud Maud, 1 they may 
not approach ivithin about one hundred feet of it 

The duties of the pilkarpil in these pfdthdiis are very 
similar to those or the p5Ml m the tirivri. The only differ¬ 
ences, appearing to arise from the latter Acting UirGiighouh die 
part of a God, the equal of his own refits, which are abw 
Gods, and as the superior of his cattle, the gift of the G-_>ds: 
whereas the former is merely a holy man engaged in the 
service of the Gods, 

Thus, we have seen in Chapter XV, the p&lal saluting the 
cattle* as a God in Tnda opinion, should do—in silence. But 
the pilkarp&l, in making his obeisance, does so as their servant 
or dependent, saying, danenma. mokh ultima, al ultama, & 
ultama, karr ultama, ellam ultama, 1 Moreover, when lie carries 
his honrni, containing milk, into the dairy* he repeats the 
formula as he crawls in through the inner door. 

* Etuet This ward seems allied tu die Drividou n>al <mu u 
mist — liftvfi, [For**} 

* See nine 5 uf Chapter VIL 
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When the pAlthchJ belongs to an etud Mind, ihc rdics 
within are Dur. And the pidkarpal being only a humble 
servant, does not presume to mention the names of these Gods* 
^ the deified p&Iil in Ms dairy* may with the greatest propriety 
do. But in pouring a few drops of milk, three times on each 
relic, he merely mutters nin arzbim, nin ar^bini, nin atzbini 
I adore thee, I adore thee T I adore thee. 

Mr, Metse tells me that in certain eases an additional 
Servant, die tarvit,* would sometimes be employed HI* 
exact occupation us not understood. 

Evidently there are dairies and dairies. There is the p&lthth 
of the unimportant village which is merely a dairy, In charge 
perhaps of a stripling. Such a one ! have entered, and will 
describe. There is the dairy' which is manifestly something 
more; that belonging to an etud Maud, And there 13 the 
most sacred dairy of a!; that which appertai ns to the tirieri ; 
the holy of holies, already described 

In all cases* whether the charge be big or small, the 
servants of the sacred house, are by virtue of their office, 
treated with respect by the people ; they are spoken of in an 
undertone and in a reserved manner: they are saluted: 
neither they nor their implements may be touched 

I had made several unsuccessful efforts to penetrate the 
dairy of an etud Mand p but was always discovered when 
seemingly on the eve or success. Taking advantage therefore 
of a fog I paid a visit to die palthcbi of an ordinary Maud* 
which I had observed, not to be much watched, and to which 
a wood afforded means of sccrel approach. The patkarp.il 
was fortunately absent, so crawling In, I could observe at 
leisure. The outer room was filled up Ln every way as an 
ordinary dwelling* suited to the simple requirements of a 
bachelor of the olden time; an axe for cutting wood was 

b TarraL Ip Tamil WC have Lthiyu — tAe Drdrr t>f ct m r uUf or infitnitfr. 
Hie taro, tarn tc aH Dd\iiluii dialects, tiavc kundred iclew. 

[ Pope. J 
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lying in a corner, and the man s bed was fin side of 
the door Thu door in Lhe wooden partition wall which led 
to the inner room or dairy proper, was of tin usually small 
dimensions—about a Dibit hjgb P by half a cubit broadband 
blocked up with a slab of stone. This I removed, and after 
penetrating the dairy, closed it behind me, 

1 now struck a light and leisurely examined everything in 
roof and on floor, The inventory was of most simple 
detail j vu-. the usual fireplace of three small stones’ one at 
back* and one at each side—An earthenware vessel or two, and 
a few honniis for holding milk. No bdl, no relic, nor lights, 
nor niche in wall Only a large pair of buffalo horns, made 
w ith unusual care, of bamboo bound with cane, which T found 
thrust into the thatch : and several smaller horns made from 
twigs; all of which will be found represented In photograph 
No, ij. Without doubt there were no stones for any other 
purposes than those described 

It has pujuried me much to discover, In what way, £tud 
Mauds should be, as the meaning implies, 'great p Mands* and 
why their dairies should be held in more revenmee, and he 
guarded with more care than those of ordinary villages*: In a 
general way* tliuy appear to be somewlnst larger than usual 
One can see that their droves of cattle are of more than common 
size. And so the impression left after a visit. h that there 
something of the cathedral about the spot These are, however, 
signs that such dairies are great, but do not afford die rea^c-n 
why they are so, And there was no one to explain. The 
people themselves had probably never thought of a reason ; 
they had Ix’en satisfied with the knowledge which had grown 
with their growth, that it was an etud Mand. I will now gEve 
the result of my own enquiries and speculations. 

A certain number of dairies are said by the Todas to contain 
a kurpu® ur rdic of an ancestor ; a ring for instance, a hatchet 

* KixrptL DrA vidian, Tamil lus kuri * mtfn\Tis r fain/ sul. Ktmpfw* 
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or other imperishable article, even as is said, a bell—konko. 
That many or these etud Mauds contain kurpus, l have 
ascertained by direct enquiry. That Lhey ail do so, vr are 
supposed by the people to do so, is my belief; Hence we see 
the it ml Mauds are shrines; the shrines uf a race which burns 
Its dead, 

Nmv the LJadaga name for such a village id mat MandJ 
And as the very intimate knowledge which this cognnte tribe 
of Tod a practice, would probably cai^c the word 
mui to be descriptive J it would materially assist us in our 
enquiries if we knew exactly what it does mean. 

\l has been ascertained that the Todas often settle disputes 
amongst themselves at these places -the tirieri being too sacred 
t>^ be .upproached Tor such purposes-—challenging otic another 
to make good thdr word, by repeating it at the etud Maud 
Jiy joining all these notes together, I can frame an cxplana- 
tioti that appears to me quite reasonable,, and in consonance 
with my knowledge of the people's habits and mode of thought. 

1 hey evidently consider the dairies containing kurpus, or relies 
ol their ancestors, in the light of slirines; and in consequence, 
Hie prednctH and presence iq be holy ground ; so holy that 
men would be restrained from lightly uttering a falsehood at 
such spots. 1 Hence it is. that these 'great' Mauds are used fur 

— VLtbzjl noun *= a isgn, imfcatiun, mtwstuiL The Kanarese uses irun. 

[E'uPfd 

Mr.ni r Sanskrit mam -/cW, fall. Used iti alt tile DrAvadLan Ian- 
fiiizigra. [Pi'iph] 

-ilr, Mela draws a dhlinctinn between kuqm and lriAtii: the Inner is 
sn-cifcic and implies -i mriuiriMjC or ML Thus stEUmugh a nvim ti with 
1 1 P L ’ T ''Pl* always a kurpu, every kurpu is nert I rmoL It may t.n. an 
•M.- Vf Jtejr. 

lo tne h seems that the wyrd mani is a redtittnenl ini reduced thmu^h 
cnrLLaet wish tht Hindus; giving a more distinctly ixhgloua, tarred ar 
noly car.in.iug ta the sentiment implied in the JaiFpu. 

f MwS. In old Karutrese Muyyi is rria/ratmt. 

Mw in Tamil is cfA/ + ftwraMr. [Pope.] 

^ r ’ ^ ctI me thne an oath it taken, by removing the nuntliu xnd 

,l WS ovrr it. k the prwe uf the dtud Mini 
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the purpose of considering matters of weight concerning; a 
lwge circle of families. This belief is greatly strengthened 
bjr the knowledge that throughout the East the practice is 
common, to hold similar meetings at shrines of hoiy men , 
Firs, Jngts, Fakirs, Ac. 

Tliat an (Hud Mand should have larger herds of cattle 
than ordinary, may be accounted tor by the practice of the 
people to give cattle in fulfilment of a vow; that if so and so 
occurs—a son is born fur instance—the gift of a cow or calf 
will be made to the dairy. 

It is important that we arrive at some decision on the 
object and use of a dairy which occupies* a position so 
manifestly conspicuous amongst their social institutions : to 
enable us to dear our minds as to all the components of the 
Tod a faith. %o long as we do not know' what an ttud Maud 
is, we should always feel that some material portion of their 
religious system remained unexplained. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

the future state. 

TWflj w just law Vf a Hulbig Almighty Pt>ivr-lbli<f in 

nhnttty T/tf Aiiiitnif Cqmjzj qf tftg hdkfim u Futmw S/iiit _ Fitfur* 

FumshmfiftL 

THE lodns appear not to have formed even an approximately 
just conception of an All-mighty, AR-wise, All-goad Being. 
Though perhaps of these attributes of a Ruling Power, they 
appreciate the evidences of might, with most absolute cer¬ 
tainty, for the probable reason that they cannot avoid observing 
the existence somewhere of a Power which influences their 
destinies, that has sent them buffalos to supply food, gives 
them children, and that kills and cures. They see also the 
mysterious :-.iin Lind moon in daily movement over the earth, 
shedding their benign rays over all, as they traverse the sin-. 
These evidences of useful and mighty living Power about 
above t]icm, are manifest, equally to their mental as to their 
ocular vision. 

So far as they may be said to have a religion at ail, it 
H-cms to be a growth from some confused contemplation of 
all these and other visible conditions. There is very little of 
the abstract or the unseen involved in their beliefs, 

Nature has never presented to the Tod as. her awful side, in 
visions of Ice, frost, or savage storms. They arc the dolicho¬ 
cephalic children of sunny regions, 1 to whom nature is more 

1X *' ™ llle Arqrpositiunj, and the natural home of lie 
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often beneficent than the contrary. Hence their beliefs arc 
pleasant rather than Otherwise, and death is free from horror* 
Even when a man's bread) has left his body, and the corpse 
yet remains with them-forming the most eventful episode m 
their experience- yet no power of generalising or abstract 

reasoning seems to come to their aid, to assist them m this 

their day of agony, to frame any sort or link between the ex- 
pired spirit, and the Spirit which rules the darkness, in whose 
bosom it has been lost to sight. Their practical experience 
forms the fuel, which their strong sense of perpetuity, fanned 
by the visible evidences of power in all nature, kindles into 
flame; dictating that the curious something which has just 
left that body—lying so senseless without it - must have gone 
somewhere. And where could it have gone, but to another 
place just like this ? Other Todas art there : and they could 
not live without milk ; therefore buffalos are there too l 

‘ A high degree of education must he attained, writes Mr. 
Baring-Gould, ‘before the notion of annihilation can be 
apprehended.' Again : ‘ Let anyone try- to Imagine himself 
extinguished—his powers of thought, his feedings, his volitions, 
his perceptions broken short off—and he will see how ex¬ 
tremely difficult is the task, and how incomplete his success, 

■I Incline greatly to the belief that the firm faith h a 
future state, owes its origin more to the domestic reelings* 
strengthened by the strong conservative sense provided by 
the organ of Concentratlwness. than to Hope, which 
is ordinarily considered to be its stronghold. The first 
combination is that which eminently distinguishes the must 
primitive races, whilst Hope is a religious organ whew 
development betokens an advance from the pnmieval state- 
A very pretty illustration or my theory is contained in the 
following quotation from ‘ Guy Marine ring, taken from t- 
Baring-Gould’s work * Whiles I think my puir bairn's dead. 

i BuiftfrCafti * The Origin of Religious nrtief. 1 
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said Madge Wiki fine, 'ye ken 1 very wed Ws buried—but that 
signing uaethiug. I have had it on my knee a hundred times 
and a hundred times till that, since It was buried , and how 
could that be were it dead, ye ken ! it's merely impossible.' 

It is somewhat remarkable that the Toffies should not only 
feel so confident in their immortality* but be without apprehen¬ 
sion as to the future state; in the possibility that Individually 
they may not attain to It. No sudi doubts arise to perplex 
their simple minds. Death is not a leap in the dark, but the 
contrary. The mode of thought—if thinking, it may be tunned 
—by which they seem to set at rest this difficulty of more 
advanced and religious races, is too curious to be 3o^t 
Their belief appears to be based on two considerations; 
one, what they know : the other, a sort of seTheonsrioUbiie**, 
As regards the first, they fotoui that they and their cattle 
were raised from the earth by the Great Unseen, Tills with 
them is a faith assured, as if the true story' had been handed 
down from incontrovertible sources. They find themselves 
living, existing;, breathing; they note the breath-life to leave 
tin-■ clay which returns to earth. But where does this breath- 
life go ? Thu reply is contained in their Invivlcd^r. 'Ti> 
a little sophistical perhaps! but an illogical jump k nothing 
with j^udi people. They knew that Todas and cattle live in 
amm>r; hence they are certain, with an absolute certainly, 
that t hh departed breath has gone then? to join their fore¬ 
fathers, In this them is nothing more wonderful than that 
they rose from the sod \ The subject is not worth Blinking 
about! it has long been known 1 Thinking is difficult to the 
primitive mind. Best not to think E 

I f with all our accumulated stores of Information, we find 
the subject ot a future state but little further advanced than 
it was ages ago, we can sympathise with a very simple people 
who have so few facts to work upon, and with whom the 

1 I vrmlkl invite a comparison between thia word ken, and the T<-*da 
wtlTdi for l set, 1 dresina,! *mdI* ti rnVra, in C hapter XXIX 
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process of thought is little niore than ille instinctive stringing 
and rcstrmgmg of lhose very few and very stale facts together. 
With a deeply domestic, excessively conservative and practical 
race, void of talent for generalisation, employed In working 
out Its own problem ; what could its theory of a future state 
be, fhftn an exact copy of circumstances it had witnessed in 
this ? 

The self-consdonsness to which I have ascribed one of the 
reasons for their viewing the future entirely without apprdicn- 
slon h apix L Fir ; . to me to bean iMtiiiiiFf hut mm&trtmvt agprtdatwtt 
iiff&i rimflkitj and Aarmlcsstiffs #f tkrir &um mterts: uiiscnsi- 
tive doubtless as to abstract right and wrong* but whose ten¬ 
dencies to the commission of crime arc the very smallest; 
snudi indeed, in proportion to the meiTWiertcy of their charac¬ 
ter, rather than in any ratio to moral qualities. 

It is acknowledged that they commit without much remorse, 
as a matter almost of habit and nearly with impunity, acts which* 
with races that have long been exposed to the influence of a 
public opinion, are scouted as degraded though secret vices, 
but which the unrefined Tod a sense dots not censure as any¬ 
thing very heinous ; rather as peccadillos punishable in a quiet 
way amongst themselves* 

Jf aB TixJa society is unanimous in holding such acis*^ of 
small ipnpnrtance, where from such a race are we to meet a 
Toda of the unusual moral stature to consider himself alone 
criminal ? Tudas in uddiriun to much real hmmlesjjness of life 
are never troubled by moral scruples or remorseful feelings ? 
such ss would give their consciences trouble, leading to the 
hope of a purer future or one in which those who had 
escaped merited punishment for crimes commiLied in this 
world* would yet suffer hereafter. 

If they have wolds fur stn and lidl, they have to all appear¬ 
ance, merely been adopted from the Hindus, the former perhaps 
in its milder sense, of a trespass* to supply a want, the latter 
to apply to other people.. licit Tod as all go to amn6r. 
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THE HQATIJ. 

Exitmai aflp*arax£x t?f the Heath—Night a/ ike Beetk— 

H tore are [he Relies f The li&ith ,irt errijfiti&mif curzaiftw _ Sf*i m nia- 

tieju rvgtmfing- it/ a Iktheif amxttftd mth the Button t 

ON a previous vl-iil to the village dose to which this temple— 
one out of only three or four Eri the whole tribe—is situated 1 
I had been able to reconnoitre it at my leisure whilst talking 
to the naked vor&Ml seated on the surrounding-wall 

He told us with Toda solemnity and such an air, that there 
were very sacred relics in It, handed down from past genera¬ 
tions. Here a turn in the wrist of his upraised arm implied the 
pre-historic antiquity 1 was hunting fori How did he guess 
my secret? But he was lamentably hazy when 1 strove tn 
turn his observations to practical account Nor could I get 
from him a dear description* even of Ms daily occupations 
T o sit naked on the waU and look like a scarecrow was the 
feat he seemed to accomplish best 

* I want to go in,* T said, advancing towards the temple, 
'No/ he replied, backing towards the door of the sacred 
edifice, and shaking the palms of both hands and outspread 
fingers in alarmed delirium. * 

J What will happen if ! go in f 1 
1 The Gods will tear you to pieces.* 

He would not agree to the proposal, though backed by a 
littEe offering, so after taking a sketch 1 retired. 

* At the lop of the tilgfir OtuL 
M2 
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The appearance of the building Is- as follows l a conical 
thatched roof on a circular wall of very stout planking. The 
wall about four cubits high. The whole edifice some fourteen 
or fifteen cubits tall and six cubits In diameter. At a distance 
of approximately six cubits, the temple is surrounded by a 
massive wall or uncut stone, put together without cement, two 
cubits broad and three In height 

I have represented in the sketch the wait as partially 


* No. 30. 



thrown down, with a view to displaying the entire building, 
but in reality the circuit of the wall is cnmplete. 

The apex of the cone Is crowned w ith a large stone, placed 
there apparently with the object—however Inadequate the 
conception—of steadying the roof, or perhaps excluding rain 
from that weak point 

Some days subsequent to this visit, selecting a dark night 
for the purpose, and accompanied by a friend—who, 1 had 
better at once state, was not the reverend companion who has 
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been my steady associate In all innocent if somewhat inquisi¬ 
torial visits—I walked over the hills to this village on burgla- 
rioiis intent What should l do, I thought as I went along, 
iT I really met a valuable relic, say some 2,000 years 
old, with an Inscription on It ? Who Is it is said to have 
sa-itl that every man has bis price? I had mine. Were I 
only to find a signet ring, I was ripe to commit theft in 
addition to the minor crime of breaking Into a savage man's 
temple. 

In this frame of mind we arrived at the spot How nobly 
the little billy-cock house stood out in relief against the 
murky sky \ The buffalos in the pen close by t were hrealhmg 
hard, and snorting ns they caught our smell Fastidious in 
them, considering that we were certainty dean, as compared 
with their slumbering masters and mistresses. Indeed It must 
have been the unusual scent that disturbed them. 

All Lhe world asleep and hushed but we two and a few 
fastidious cattle Though all is quiet and our isolation absolute,, 
we hold a preliminary survey of the premises—the vorshdl 
might be within—nor till wo hsril satisfied ourselves that the 
only noise was of our own making, did w e proceed to business. 

Unpicking the stones with which, for want of lock and key, 
the doorway was closed, 1 sat prepaid to enter. ‘Where is 
the door? 1 asked my friend P inexperienced in Toda architecture. 
Sq he remained w atching. + Are you going Into that ? 1 I next 
heard from behind the tails of my coab He must have received 
the response as if from a diving-bell. 

l H lse door of the temple, which by the way, faces almost due 
south, appears, judging by the cye. to approach m ils dimen¬ 
sions. a cubit in height by half a cubit In breadth* Even 
taken angle-wise this aperture was found to constitute a do$e 
fit for full-grown menu * 

In we crawled, and when fairly inside, re-locked the door 
by blocking it up behind us: and struck a light. 1 da not sup¬ 
pose we either of us exactly knew what we had expected to 
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find ; but a slight groan of disappointment, followed by rapid 
movements, as of rats in an empty bucket, told the melancholy 
talc—nothing. 

The pitch darkness of the inside, and blackness of die roof 
and walls, absorbing nearly all the light of our candles 
with difficulty ive satisfied ourselves of the value and form of 
our possession, 

The temple is divided by a thick wooden partition wall— 
which extends from the earthen floor in which it i-S buried, to 
the full height of the roof—into two compartment* of equal 
si&c. There is a small doorway in this wall of the same 
dimensions as the first. Midway between the two doorways, 
at the level of the floor, ts a vat or basin of about a half bulk 
square, made of stone. 

We look through the interstices between the clumsy slabs of 
the dividing-wall, into the next room. That at any rate is net 
empty. It is the sanctum saneforuw, where tire fdics arc keph 

Once more I In through the little door of the dividing 
wall Quite easy now! First squat square opposite to it, Ukc 
a fmg + Next supple the whale body. Then go in come revise 
with Jim ! Don’t attempt to rise till you are five feet off on 
the other side. This feat can be practised through a window- 
frame at ground level 

] ust looking round at the link door* more in sorrow than 
in anger, we proceed to business. Earthenware pots, horning 
and a whirl with which to chum butter by revolving between 
the palm* of the hands. No bell. no hatchet, neither ring nor 
rdk of any kind, no niche for lights, no altar, no stone, no 
phallus or 3ingum. No snakes I Kvciyono has been telling 
us lies, and Lite world is full of sawdust! 

Hack through the two doors quickly, like prairie dogs. Out 
into the open air. THfc transition was as if we had been bom 

a £ ain - . T 

Now to philosophise. This is- a very .simple religious faitii ■ 

How many negatives go to prove a positive ? Unc thing 14 
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dc ¥* LV€i 7 mml be lm g in the back and vciy fond of chap, 
nitlkl Bui why were the door? so unusually small, and why 
locked, and why these fusty ties about relies ? 

Some time subsequent to the events just described, an es- 
Cedent opportunity occurred of making further enquiry re¬ 
garding relics—the belief in which had now become much 
shaken—and particularly as regards those which this building 
had been said to contain, and whose norwJLscovory haunted 
me still 

P The people of the village say there are reties—mam- 
in that temple—dfrmancr* or gudi 1 “—1 remarked as casually 
as I could to our otd friend, the rx-pabij, 'do they bury them 
in tin ground ? 1 

Aha/ with a Toda grunt and .shake of the head. 

1 Then where arc they }' 

N.-'iv this Toda Imd told us many things and all he had 
said had proved to be true Moreover neither he nor any 
one else had the slightest conception that a visit had been 
paid to the inside of the dermatic, or that we entertained 
any particular interest in it He must merely have thought 
to himself from the question* this is another of Paul Pry's 
* I only wanted to know/ 

He glanced up sideways at me* and 

Uy hi* countenance 
Enjoin'd me lilentc. 

With hh hand to the side of his mouth* be said in a low 
voice 1 Under the stone on the top of the roof/ 

Sold !! 

I look on this dormant: ;is an exceptional curiosity, possui®- 
ing for our purposes an interest peculiarly its owil In the 
hrst place, it is unique in contour, though cv^sir^iui aj p£tm 

1 Derma ne = of tfc Gfldx* 

1 C udi —4 Umpft 1 a TTurrl prptwbly hnrro^cd fripcii the tLrdagftt 
In Scmkriq kudi h 4 k&Uf and a atrptL Ip TcIh^i, is is u^cd fnr a 
aft d a Uwph. In Kanareav it ig a aud u triticn g udi | Fo vi.. [ 
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ukJ a* the same general ideas, and apparently far rim Mu* pur¬ 
poses as the dairy of a tmiri or the pttthchi of any 
Maud. Then it holds a vaL—which no other building does— 
whose use is not understood by the vorshs'd in charge and 
whose very existence is, I feel nearly certain, unknown to the 
people* If the vat was constructed for sacrificial purposes, 
then its use has been discontinued and forgotten, though the 
priest in charge is a vorshal or sacrifice man. 1 

It is situated on an exposed site bearing the outlines of 
stone walls, built on a largeness of scale, and In a form, 
nowhere else found amongst these people—with a KromJeth 
and numerous Kaims dotted close about. 

The specific name by which it is known—boaft s — is 
peculiar, and applicable solely to that style of structure. 

Now it should be borne in mind, if we would form an 
opinion on the origin of this edifice* that the Todas are 
unimaginative creatures of one idea; having one way of doing 
everything : intolerant of change or deviation from custom, 
unless for some manifestly practical advantage. How then 
do we find such a race in occupation of an eccentric budding 
which dots not fit in with any of its other institutions ? Not 
a tirt&ri —for it is of lower grade in Toda estimation ; its 
servant a vorshul, not a God- Not an ordinary palthdu, for 
one of the largest size exists apart T WLLiiin a few paces of it. 

As there is nobody who can give an explanation of the 
phenomenon* I will submit a theory of my own for considera¬ 
tion. May the bo.ith not be the bethel of some tribe com 
tcmporarieoLiB with* and cognate to* Lhe Todas. which f taking 
refuge like them on these hilts, died out In their presence— 

* See Note 4 of Chapter VIH. 

* HoaEhp An eodosed Jain temple is basti. 

It may he deemed fanciful to refer to booth or bothy, The W 19 
hwth, the Gaelic is both. This word is cif very extrusive use* The 
Tamil vhl and Kanarese hid «r tows, may be compared. 

The Tndiii mid DrAriduuis generally, have modi in comnwn * nt b the 
Cdnr tribes [Pop&J 
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tlic Todas thus becoming inheritors of a curious and sacred 
budding, possessing some relics, and possibly a herd of cattle 
attached I 

Thu point of interest in this theory consists greatly in the 
possibility or the original owners of this boath being the 
builders of the circles, Kaims or Kromkdts / 1 or the erectors of 
the upright atones—Gdtesia xxviiL iH r ly—which are all 
round in great abundance on these hills, 

Ts this lovm of temple or surrounding wall found elsewhere 
in other parts of the world—in connection with these 
erections and with massive ruins ? Let us read an extract 
from the 1 Explorations in the Peninsula of Sinai/ written by the 
Rev- R \\ . Holland, and which w ill be found in f The Recovery 
of Jerusalem . 1 4 During my wanderings in 1867 ," he myz, 1 l 
found that there were other mins of a much older date: 
houses similar in form to the Roth an. or beehive houses in 
Scot Laud, built of Hough and massive stones, about fi ve feet 
high? and forty' to fifty feet in circumference, with no windows* 
and one small door about twenty inches high. „ , . These 

houses arc generally found in groups, and near them am often 
-eeu the mins of bombs—circles of massive stones—similar to 
thftse which in England and Scotland are called Druids* 
circles/ * 

4 See Chapter T + 

T WiluiQ U'arreiJi, 4 The Recovery of JeruJakm* 
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CHATTER XX, 

TifE GREEN WmmiiXj, 

TAt tettr Fvnzrah dtrtriM— Latf #j/fct la n dying Tnlu- Tkt t^rfm 
jaurnyi to /At Km Mtmd-Tkf Kldu Mand dtstrlM—Ol^dtj- 
1 Dnif (c &W'^Slm*gkUrvf Cdlili — Th* a^hti t'f dtaJ—K'ias 
rtmcvt tkt CarumtJ &f Cdt/U. 

The ceremonies observed on the death of a Toda may hfc 
divided into two groups y the first of wliiiih. appertaining U> 
the funeral proper, and termed the green funeral or base 1 
k&lu, 1 is performed within a diiy or two after death. The 
second, styled the dry funeral or bara 5 kedu, which will be 
described in full in the next Chapter, and is more of a com- 
mcmoralive nature! was formerly celebrated in the course <<t 
two or three months after the first It was* as I understand# 
delayed mainly by local circumstances affecting the general 
interests of the community. Of late years, however, certain 
restrictions which the Government of Madras placed on the 
slaughter of cattle at the ceremonies, have caused the pcopk 
to postpone these final obsequies until the death of several 
Tod as should enable them, by combining sundry funerals, 
to make one great show. Hence the barn kedu is often not 
effected until the lapse of a twelvemonth after death. 

J Hase or pnch tar pidie, K tvrA in Driv^dun h pa^Wrfh/fr, 
r r rti\ grvm, Perhaps allied id Syagak. mpntn m^tfriug* Gaelic Eu- 
spring* [Parc.] 

* KMlL Tamil, Kan,ircsc = drstruLlian^ death* 

TelupL Chcflti*- ftrf. 

Compare SansdtrU kshi inn) fpppfij 

3 11 , Lira. Tamil kit. Eaioftic and Tdugu bar = J‘ty r jhtrf&tt*, - 
famine Compt^e En^. bare. | IttfiE,] 
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In my dcsrc to witness a Toda r s deathbed, as well as all the 
ceremonies consequent thereon, I had promised a handsome 
present to anyone wlio would bring me timely information, 
whether by night or by day, of an approaching event; when 
1 noticed a lad move off quietly with bright hope on his 
countenance, and shortly afterwards I overtook him striding 
over hill and date, straight as a bird to hh quarry. The 
reply to my enquiry where fie was going was translated by 
the Tamil interpreter, + Going to see somebody to mack sick' 
He was in fact on his road to some invalid Toda t whose case 
he thought bad. 

When a mars is so Ill as to lead to the expectation of his 
early d cm Esc, he is dressed up in the ornaments and jewellery 
of his house, in order that he may make a respectable corpse. 
Thesc lie will wear until he eitiler dies or recovers. Indeed a 
man who had revived from what was thought Ids death-bed 
ha 3 been observed parading about very proud and distinguished 
looking ; wearing the finery with which he had been bedecked 
for his own funeral, and which he would be permitted to carry 
till he really departed this life. 

When on the point of death, the last office his kin perform 
for their relative, is to give him milk, if only a drop or two, io 
drink No prayer is said, nor are the Gods invoked in any way. 
It m well here to observe, as reflecting on other social pre¬ 
judices, that there is no religions necessity for a sen to perform 
anyone of the ceremonies attending on a Todays death and 
funeral. The laws of Manou style die eldest son * him who is 
begotten tu perform the duty, 1 and in consequence of this 
absolute necessity far a son, we find amongst the Aiyas a high 
import an cl- - t upon male progeny. The Todas* however, 
whilst equally craving for sons, yet do not require them for 
any such religious object. 1 he pride in male children appears 
to be based upon less definable causes, so much so as to seem 
almost inherent in man. 

'1 he decorated corpse Is now wrapped In a new mantle, into 
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the pockets of which, food, such as roast grain, sugar, it cetera, 
and small pieces of wood are put. He h now ready for his 
Journey to amn6r : he has food for the road. 

It is a fact of interest and worth noting in connection with 
this narrative, that the Badagas—who have been already 
described as believed to be cognate to the Tod as—preserve 
the custom common to the Greeks, of placing an t*Mu j in the 
mouth of the dying man. So important do the Badagas con¬ 
sider the due performance of this last rite to the living! that 
they will keep a supply of this metal disc about the person in 
order that one may always be at hand for use on occasion, 
But to continue 

The body is brought out from the little house and bid with 
care on the rough bier, formed with branches from the village 
grove. 

The nearest kMu Maud is out on a spur of that hill we see 
on the horizon,! full six miles oft So there is no Lime to be 
lost. Good bye, dear old crane—his grandmother, and the 
young aunt with the ncw r -born hahe+ and that sad little 
assembly of children, all brothers, sisters, uncles, nieces* of 
the dead man; sgme too old,, others too young, all too weak, 
to trudge to the horizon over hill and dale. 

Now Ins house is shut up: the little door La dosed. Twig-* 
and leaves lying scattered on the ground : a neglected grind¬ 
stone leaning against the wall : a piece of forgotten matting: 
the cat nibbing its ilkfcd body on the door panel: the per* 
tinacious flies about die house—all conspire to tell the tale of 
the savage's deserted dwelling, and the drama just enacted. 

The corpse is rested for a few moments on the loiv surround¬ 
ing wall, whilst its tall bearers step into the village pathway. 
The little family group which Is to remain, crouches weeping 
close by. The others are busy with their adjustments prepa¬ 
ratory to the long walk. The whole picture w before a*; 
primitive* simple, or savage, yet these people have a thorough 
human appreciation of Lhe moment 
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Raise the stretcher into the path : cany m your hands 
through the soft bit, pitted with buffalo hoof marks: past the 
slushy pound: across the Little trickling bum with its fern- 
brake and ffowEMtudded margin, made by Nature so uncon¬ 
strained and graceful, as though she hoped, even against all 
hope, with untiring persistency* that the day might come 
when some might turn to admire her, and from contemplating 
the power tliat made those silent but appealing beauties, glean 
a moral lesson. 

Up with the burden on your shoulders. The primitive 
cortege has left the Mand ; the man's ancestral home, its 
greenwood and the rippling stream, behind It has passed the 
^ ragged cattle pen, and the group of calves nibbling herbage 
in the moist lea The well-worn village path has opened out 
and divided into mimeroui narrow cattle track.-, up some of 
which our small party of mourners winds from the secluded 
village site, to the open high ground ahead 

Strange and rarely primitive Is this be-mantled, bareheaded 
company of men and women, boys and girls, The corpse 
1 wobbles 1 on the unequal shoulders of its four bearers, 
fc striding along so direct: pursued closely by the train of quick- 
stepping women, suckling Infants under their mantles as they 
go: and by a prolonged concourse of Sightly laden men* 
carrying fuel for the pyre or little bundles and vessels con¬ 
taining food : flanked by sanguine youths, who. unburdened 
and without a care, straggle alongside, mgandlcsajif all paths. 
The pace has grown too fast for sobs. 

The fresh wind, through the brilliant sunshine, now blows 
over the wold, without moving die crisp primeval grass which 
crackles as they pass, but tossing about the womens curls 
with wanton freedom,, and leading to a general rearrangement 
of togas. 

Airily along the gentle slope of the spur extending its un¬ 
broken length gradually down to the boggy tarn ahead. We 
pass the half-wild herd belonging to a neighbouring Mand, 
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grazing under supervision of the lank boys who now approach 
to view the procession. A timid cow, scenting some thing un¬ 
wonted, looks up alarmed, wheels round suddenly and bolts s 
wheels again, stops, and stares from a distance. A dozen 
others imitate her conduct exactly. Then the whale herd 
advances step by step, in circling line, A word or two from 
the boys, and all resume grazing except one inquisitive 
daughter or her mother, who singly follows the procession 
with nose uplifted, smelling, till she finds herself isolated from 
her comrades—then stops and gazes. Onwards proceeds the 
cortege. 

Across the bog by the -well-known track. Up again to the 
high land. Along the winding trouts of the smo th continuous 4 
hills. Fast another Mand nestling in a sleepy hollow; its 
cattle-pen looking in thebird's-eye view more important than 
the little human habitations. 

Obviously we near the k&lu Mind, for, converging towards 
one focus, twos and three* of invited friends are seen tracing 
their different courses from out secluded valleys ; now seem¬ 
ingly dose at hand as they crest the rising ground, now last 
to view—till suddenly we come -,:i them all. quietly w.dUi:g 4 
to salute the corpse as it arrives on the ground. , 

Here, too, a compact little body of cows, still btl<mgi*g A* J 
(he deceased, which, snorting and scrubbing against one another, 
hot and fly-worried, with every tail in motion, come pushing | 
along from the dead man's village, whence they have been 
driven through pasture and through hog land, to perform 
their part in the approaching obsequies. 1 

The k$du Mand consists of a stone cattlc-pcn, and a hut of * 
the ordinary village daiiy type, which when erected fora man s 
rites is styled ked n&r pAlthchi or funeral district dairy*, but 
when for a woman is termed ked n.ir irsh. or funeral district , 
house,* A ho the customary rivulet of water, the little wood 

* Mr. Metz is my authority. The nicely of (he distinction is n«t 
unJcrilcJod- j 
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—-somewhat shabby I notice, as if t when fad ran short, a 
supply was often cut from it—and an open spot termed the 
dtluirt/ 

Arrived nt the Maori after thdr hot and depressing trudge, 
the party deposit tbdr various burdens; the food supply in 
the fiut, and the bier on the ground, either inside or outside 
the little house, according to the state of the weather Amidst 
the exchange of salutations going on all around between tiie 
different new a rivals, som e engage themselves in building the 
p>Tt! on the £l third; and some of the women prepare meals 
inside the hut, for the large concourse of visitors* many of 
whom have been hurriedly summoned from long distances 
over the hills, and will be hungry. Others of the relatives* 
most nearly interested, remain a lamenting group around the 
body. 

When tile funeral pile has been constructed and the last of 
the expected guests has arrived, a little bell—gcttl, not 
Iconku*—is hung round the necks of each of the cattle, 
accompanied by the words 'avan od atvo r go with him . 1 
They arc then driven in a group near to the corpse. A 
1 little hole is dug through the turf conveniently close by ; from 
which the mourners, mate and female* Approaching one by 
one, take thrice*, a handful of soil and throw It towards the 
buffalos: then three times more on to the prostrate bcn^, 
mylng ' purth utgama H punch ulgama, purzh ulgama , 11 meaning 
*Let him go into the soil 1 Each baby of the family bad the 
lingers of its small hand unfurled and guided to perform this 

1 Ath&nft, Athlrtu Achlrm. Bskpi from the Sanskrit adnira, 
which P 5 U 5 etl 15 ^fundjmcntaf< 

The meaning would he, the filth's when The final rites are fitrfirmed. 
[Pope*) 

" In Chapter XVL It was cvplritied that getti is the ordinary editing 
cattlif-hcEl raf die district. I never saw a kanloi eiecjjt els a driOri n-Jie_ 

7 Finals ul^mi In Tamil purutbi ii tintf t *cvl t jint earth. This K » 
n strong lingual, .mi! Hiends like rlc. 

UJ Is a Dri vklian root for tfi within, in Ivanaresc, o{ag£- witJtin, The 

termination A forms the optatirc, [PoPt] 
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last rite j smiling the while* in infant wander and approval nt 
this new game?* 

The meaning or the words as, voluntarily and entirely 
without suggestion, explained by a Tod a, is ' as we were born 
of the earth, we return to it* The recumbent corpse Is now 
raised a lit tie in the arms of his relatives, as if to give ft an 
air of authority. Then the cows, cadi with two men dinging 
round her horns and neck, having been dragged in succession 
up to their master^ his dead arm is raised, ami the hand made 
to touch the horns, 

A sacred fire is now made by igniting sticks by frietum* 
The pyre is lighted. Now the corpse still in the arms of these 
punctilious relative* is raised over the pyre, swung lengthwise 
three times from side to side, then deposited—in its mantle and 
ornaments—on the wood, with its face dmicmnards; the people 
ciyingi 1 We shaii kill buffalos for you.' fc You are going to 
amndrJ 1 May you have mitk to drink/ 1 May it he well w ith 
you/ ’May all thy sins go/ and so on. A lock of hair b cut ■ 
ofi" at this time, 

I was careful to ascertain l Is at the placing the body with its 
face downwards had not been an accidental circumstance- 4 
The people could give no reason f>r the act beyond their 
usual answer , 4 It is our custom/ Nor had satirical objections 
to the practice of turning their friends' bodies upside down at 
die moment of starting for a mu dr, the effect of drawing from 
them any excuse for, or vindication of, the apparently 
senseless act 

One or two cow buffalos arc now despatched. The 1 happy re¬ 
lease 1 b performed by a single blow made on the poll of the 
creatures crouched head with the butt end of an axe, whlbt It 
is held by a couple of strong men Interlacing thdr arms over 
its neck and horns. As each animal falls* men, women* and 
children group themselves round its head, and fondle, carc^ 

a 

* 


J PmLihly by the Vuraliai See Chapter VIII. 
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and kiss its face: then sitting in groups of pairs—both sexes CHAP, 
indiscriminately—with the tops of their foreheads joined. p VC Xx 
lv-iy to wailing and lamentation. A mod singular and inter* 
luting spectacle, rendered more piquant and real, by the aspect 
of a small boy who, not finding ids pair, was running about 
from one crying group to another, blubbering till his face was 
distorted and swollen, looking amongst the mantles fora spare 
head to rest his own against. 

Thus they remain til! the body lias been consumed: when 
the lock of hair that had been cut off, together with portions 
of the half-burnt skull— nirrzh"— are collected in a piece «r 
cloth, to be deposited in a comer of his house,** 1 henceforth 
kept shut up, till Lite bara kedu. 

The silver and gold of the burnt jewellery are sought for 
from the ashes, but little valueless odds and ends-—as knives, 
iron rings and other ornaments, the rings off the ends eff 
wooden pestles—together with the ashes of the dead, are 
buried in the ground. The hole which contains these remains 
is then filled up with earth, on which water is poured. Over all 
a stone. The earthen vessel which held the water is broken. 

Having saluted the spot where tile ashes have been buried, 
by touching it with their foreheads, they leave the place, 
avoiding it henceforward, but merely ort account or the 
painful associations connected with it. A person once dead 
is never utt»u\i t though he may be made the subject of 
conversation. 

It is a mis take to suppose these people have a feast’—a 
jollification—after this funeral. Indeed they arc as little dis¬ 
posed for anything of the sort as we should be in the same 
position. Put a number of friends from a distance have to be 
fed. and as all are not real meumrrs, and have many of them 
brought excellent appetites, they cat 

■ N irrz.ii. NJrrn -ittrul 1 ukei, atJui, This is at the met at iL 
[Poll.] 

** such custom would be the onjjin afthe Mjbk and rotates. 
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The funeral ceremonies of women and children art, l 
informed, the same as for men; fewer cattle are killed, and 
perhaps not so large an assembly of folk are present, ut in 
other respects they arc identical 

The carcases of the slaughtered cattle are left lyinff ° n 0,0 
ground. So soon as the place is clear, they will be earned off 
by the Kot as, who have already assembled for the sake a 
this meat 

Tuda sometimesshave their heads and beards as n sj^n 

of jnoufiiing, though pot often. NoL so those of 
clan, because 1 they perform sacred oifices, Women never cut 
their hair off* 

The crcmatiuti of Oil body is performed with the wood of 
certain {seven) varieties of trees, whose names T do not know, 
On showing samples of them, which had been collected for 
hk by a young man, to a pdl&l, he swept them aside with his 
hand, implying that, compared with the tilde* which lie 
ttadted with great respect, they were as nothing. 
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The DRV FUNERAL. 

?%? fotruiHg if/ it F/uh', fiwti AHJArrmt^TA*&KV*—Sa#* mt& tkt 
OtUL-^Agnin b dmsf io ituxt'—Uu&kim* Grt/k—Tt\' 
■S,frrV£v —Tkt Caith bttt- N& Priest ctmtr&ttf i n tbs Cttrmvmfi^ 

Sprinmngvfkhth£ Mmn—Tkt Kaim rcmw 

Afe &strt Cam. 

If the first obsequies may be held in expriM letting and 
mournful ftentuncol* for the deceased m bie and sound 

33 :in Y we exhibit in like circumstances ; the ceremonies! of 

the ban fcedu or dry funeral m ay with equal justice‘be 
looked on as partaking bulb of a propitiatory provisional, 
nature and df a commemorative festival character—as if ^per¬ 
formed with the object of speeding the general welfare or the 
friend gone to the unknown country; but in a style of show 
and hospitality somewhat commensurate with Iff; world! v 
importance. 

Hence we find tin. Tod as congregate in considerable 
numbers at the kedu Mand* and display their ornaments on 
these occasions t feeding also a large assembly of their own 
and neighbouring tribes, conspicuous amongst which, the 
Katas, who attend with much discordant piping or flageolet 
music (they are the musicians—save the mark l— of these 
hills). A very well-behaved multitude, but whose presence 
may be noted as readily by the nose as by other organs. 1 
In the very early mom Eng of the first of a two days' 

1 Qfii: now quite unclt^ralauds tht viihic eJf the Tcda iwprcs-sioR, * I sec 

widi my Hoar , 1 
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ceremonial, and long before these guests have begun to arrive 
the family of the deceased have a little private ordinance t i 
their own ; in burning all his personal property, such as his .stick 
or statl' Lite honnu or milk vesbeh and clothes : also a Jiu A 
or tlaged!ut, and a model of *i bam with btiwkoa A strings* fttt t 
arrows . 3 1 could not ascertain any reason whatever for llri* 

mimical Instrument and these spurious weapons being burnt. 
Be it particularly borne in niind that tlje Fodas have no se.i’rL 
of music and do not possess a flute In the whole tribe - tliLit 
they never hunt, ami have no weapons of the chase. These 
toys are made by the Kolas entirely for the occasion* Thus 
it was* f experienced some difficulty in buying the bow, which 
will be found in photograph No. 1 5- The first question asked 
of the man who purchased it for trie from the Kota, was 1 Who 
is dead ? r 

The opening public ceremony of the day, is a kind uf dunce 
performed by from twenty to fifty men. T tie dance T witnessed 
was monotonous enough. It consisted of the body of men* 
keeping step whilst striding ground and round like the spokes of 
a wheel , each spoke having three men arm in arm : and all 
exclaiming, rather than shoutings 1 A ! U I AILS 1 in time 
with their steps, I could trace nothing symbolic In tliif ex¬ 
hibition except that strange number three, which I notice in 
alt religious matters, to be constantly appearing. 1 1 may be 
that the dance and shout are both merely a KkUi mode oi 
giving vent and expression to a festive state of mind. 

Whilst this dance U being carried on by the men, tin. 1 
women prepare fond in the hut described In the last Chapter, 
which has been repaired or renewed for this occasion* Here 
all rise guests assemble, the two sexes sitting apart. The women 
of the family serve out the supplies from tile diminutive door Lu 

* Captain Forsyth* in feb ' Highlands aF Cental India. 1 wtUci of JhE 
Bj-gas, f their bowj Eire made tnotuly uf the hambuu, ^striaf* ^ 
air 

1 The Toda word for f sAwt, b TA l IT I bfotatthfan/ or / m// *' [if 
Af Ut 
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13if men, who hand them round to ail impartially. The repast 
ovur, dancing is resumed by some, if hi 1st tile younger or mure 
active proceed to collect the cow-buffaloes that will be wanted 
Fur tlie morrow, and to .shut them up in the pound. Alcana 
n rii] L% a*s might be anticipated, the daughters of Eve air their 
,mcr y iU1 ^ to?ep thear bright eyes and teeth in practice. 

Hie proceedfoga of the second day are very striking. 
Scene , 1 be circular pen^ of about thirty feet diameter, with 

Itlriuunding wall, of unusual strength and neatness, about 
five feet high and three and a half or four feet broad, on 
t'Judi a dense ci.-v.il nf people—lodrw, Rotas, Jiadagzus, and 
Others—are seated, each man with stall and toga- San hot. 
Smeil strong, Ruiz nf many voices. Squeak uf many in- 
tlrumcnt>. A group of buffaloes within the pound,,, of which, 
one fer cadi dead man, wears a bell—getti, not feunku— 
starud and desperate from the excitement of the festivity, and 
the alarming presence of the noisy multUinJc on the wall, 
hedging them in on every side. They moke frequent timorous 
dashes at the wall: are as often repulsed with shouts - and 
Sntick gesticulations. They crowd again, tails together, burns 
mil wards—a habit of defence they have acquired on their hill 
side* to keep off wild animals; then charge the wall again, 
and are again repulsed- These little feints and altitudes of 
defence, keep up the animation of the ring till the moment has 
come ; when the remains of Che dead, the insignificant marten—- 
the bit of skull and lock of hdr, some handfuls nf ashqs, a 
knuckle-banc ct two—which have been preserved In a comer 
of die dwelling ^snee the day of cremation,, and now enclosed 
in tile neat plaits of a new mantle, arc laid at the gateway of 
the cattle pen ? tl^ ashes of Ike several dead whose obsequies 
are this day being observed, lying in the dEfferent fe!d? of one 
single toga. Tbe relative- collect around. Xo priest—pA3.il or 
kjjvil.1l present, A little liolc is dug in the turf at the very 
opening of the pound; to which, us before described, each in¬ 
terested kinsman and woman, each adult and chit J< approaching 
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CHAP, in accession, takes from it three handfuls or earth, and 
X * L . throws toward the group of buffaloes, who now facing the 
barred opening with heads down and eyes distended, stand, in 
the sudden and unwonted silence of this rite, apprehensive of 
die worst. Three more handfuls are thrown on to the mantle. 

A small body of young and active men now clamber over 
the wall, dropping nimbly into the fold Full of these scared 
animaTs. With much dexterity the)- seize them, singling out 
one at a time ; two men approaching Irani behind cither side 
of the head, grapple the creature's horns, and interlace their 
amis over its neck, so as to bring their whole weight and 
strength to bear, until they have the animal under control; in 
w hieit work they are assisted by a third man who keeps a 
purchase on the extended tail, whilst others with what 
appeared to me insufficient motive, belaboured its back with 
their sticks. 

I am induced to the belief that tin* motive was Insufficient, 
because the^e cattle would no doubt have permitted Uicm- 
selves to be caught far more readily without any beating* 
Hence i conclude that the object in maltreating tile animal 
ivhkli in habitually used with consideration, and that knows 
and obeys their voice so welt, must have some hidden 
meaning* But what that meaning may be I cannot suggest, 
for the people arc singularly free from superstition. 

It has been stated that, in former time*, when less subject 
to the police, the animals were on these occasions, clubbed, 
< not to death, but to inability to move, by a broken spine ■ 
and then left to die in agony,' 4 But, in my opinion, this 
account needs confirmation. Mr. Metz tells me he his seen 
a buffalo killed by the chib which is depicted on photograph 
No. IS, and which they often carry at these festivals ; but the 
deed was accidental. The fact still remains that on die occasion 
of funerals the Tod as treat their cattle with unusual violence* 

* Letter from the Collector of Coimbatore to the Cavern merit of Maims, 
jn iJic Revenue Department, dated 1856, 
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When all the animals have thus been seized, and stand 
grouped In the pen. in separate knots, each consisting of a 
snorting buffalo, hard held, head and tail, by a few perspiring 
and breathless men, the bars of the gateway are withdrawn. 
One struggle more on the part of the cattle, as they pass 
through the gateway, to get free, Then the plunging, scuffling 
masses are brought down to the Athafe, where, one by one, 
as narrated in the last: chapter, these milch cows are kilted. 
As each is felled, and comes down on its knees, the mantle 
containing the ashes of the dead is laid on Lite ground, so that 
the nose of tlte prostrate creature may rest on tin; cloth, 
giving out its life in contact with her master's remains. 

The mourners, at this time fondle the animal"? face, as in 
the hist funeral, giving way to Lears with every appearance of 
deep and poignant grief, fn their wailing, ‘the expressions of 
sorrow/ writes Mr. Metz, 1 to which they give utterance, arc 
generally in the form of questions to (the spirit of?) the de¬ 
ceased ; such as 11 Are >'ou suffering from fever ? 11 14 Are your 
buffaloes thriving? " Why did you leave us so soon ?*'" 
41 Have you gone to amour ? M 1 

Mr. Metz found that in the midst of this crying they would 
hold out their hands to him for a present; from whichdraim- 
sl iJtCL-lic- concludes that the lamentations arc uttered* n- '. from 
grief, but simply pursuant t< * established custom. 1 conceive that 
formerly, when the obsequies took place very shortly after 
the green (imeral, these cries were probably genuine, but 
that the ptratponemciit of the ceremonies of Lhc dry funeral 
for the period of about a year, has no doubt injured the reality 
of die scene 

1 have said that one buffalo for cadi person whose funeral 
b being celebrated, wears a bed—gclth This bell h not holy, 
buE purchased in the bazaar I could not find a reason far 
the practice, receiving the usual answers to my enquiry: * It 
b shastr/ or 1 It Ls our custom/ or 4 Dur or Swiunl made it _o/ 

; Often sagd, * You have been but three days with et 1 
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CHAP, It may be, that the bell is .1 religious symbol of the bell-god 
^ - _fconku dcr, (Note, that herds of cattle, ordinary village 
droves, never wear a bdl.l 

T was careful to ascertain if, as has been asserted, a priest 
superintended on these occasions. My inftinnant, thv <a- 
pilil, told me. ‘We—the piUtt and kavildt—have no duties at 
a kedu, nor do we receive presents after a death. If anyone 
has seen us at a funeral, it ts because we waul to know what 
is going on in the district, for wc live such lonely lives. Hut 
we keep at a distance, because no one may touch us,' 

What I have narrated, is a Just description of funeral 
obsequies property executed, and as indeed, so far as ad¬ 
herence to form goes, they are carried out to this day. Hut 1 
have ascertained, without any doubt remaining in my own 
mind, the truth of what Dr. Shortt has w ritten ;*> that old 
and barren cows arc often slain at these funerals.' It was 
formerly the custom to despatch a considerable number of the 
deceased’s own herd for Ills support in aninor, Hut whether 
the rise in value of buffaloes, or any increase of relative po verty 
amongst the people, has rendered thent loath to deprive tile 
living of a valuable means of sustenance ; or if the fact of 
tlie Governing Power having limited the slaughter, has de¬ 
moralised thrir minds, arc points which I cannot decide The 
tmtlt remains, that whilst .still believing tn the necessity for 
providing the deceased with nutriment, they practically lessen 
that reduced limit, by despatching what no one knows better 
than they do, ts actually worthless. 

This early step in civilisation is, then, a pace backwards 
—commercial gain, by moral loss. 

On the morning after the bara kedu, before daybreak, the 
mantle containing the ashes is taken to the athare, at which 
the original cremation took place. Another buffalo is til ell 
killed—a male if for a Peiki or Pekkan : a female If for any of 

* Shnm,‘Tribes on the Ncilghcmcs.’ 

r Sec Chspier VII., where I write an the sources of nickname*. 
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the other three dans—and blnod having been taken from the CHAP, 
artery of one or the fore legs* at the point of junction with the 
body P st is sprinkled on the piece of skull preserved frotrf 
"eremation. Nothing is said at the time* aild the Todas have 
no name for the ceremony beyond describing it as, bahts 
nfrrahk u.Iu, or * put the blood to the pshra’ The m auric and 
its contents arc now compldcly burnt 1 

In none of the ceremonies described, have I seen any active 1 
acknowledgment of the existence of a God. 

The main object of the festivities appears to be to gratify a 
pious desire la further the materia! welfare of their friend in 
amnor, and to bow him out of this world with ceremony and 
honour* The whole? is a grave, practical affair, in which their 
natural fondness for a prolonged sensation,, their domestic and 
abo their wasteful depositions are all theroughly gratified 1 Ic 
has gone to amnd-r. Send one or two cows at once, at time of 
death—with more, with plenty t to follow. They areas realistic 
in this flatter as die ancient Briton^ who used to give fieri- 
etito payable in the next world. When asked what became 
of infants who died, they said, * Those who have gone before, 
take care of them, 1 Their little program me is cut and dry, 
and the people, harmless race, are quite comfortable in their 
belief 

if the hut erected for these obsequies was made fora woman, 
it is now burnt If for a man, it is not touched/" 

The Kotas remove the carcases. 


* Mr. MeU very kindly tnt lIic Information c onia i nnd In this pata- 

^rnpti- I believe it likely dial the personal; pmperty ; fintc, Ikfw and 
arrays, are also burnt at thiu time, and not prior to tSve fotividei The 
rirL'umstniices narmted art convet, though perhaps their sequence is not 
§1V It is not easy lo obtain afecjEuteTy reliable iriihmtalSun from these 
unlulnrtd people : and I did not witness either of the two ceremonies 
inysdl 

1 Mr. Mcti authorises this stiietitcnL 
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RELIGIOUS CULTURE. 

Tv,fa Rf/i:; f. Uf, nr /A i v/tf/ww ntfr v ‘Xfl it Am T’fe ,1/i/^Avr 

flit ^ t*f L&afi /fcr/w-Affc* Mutr, /A™ flTrofr—Tfortfj 
-I ^wu r’rf/fiwwr 0/ZftA/ #u /.'K- r/ Divinity — Afo/ 

JJalatrmfi—Do not ma$* iffiringi it *i ii Gta/—ifcAKtV J* TVuraJjW/^r.i- 
/£?# — Cdifout ttn —fnjiurtuni in rtUgism\ mntim ty 

vtAtrr Ritfft — Tktfffr t?f Turanian stage of culture. 



WffAT wc have seen in Toda rites and ceremonies U little 
else than the arrangements which a pastoral and Communistic 
peoplehave made for the provision ami cart of an Aide of 
food, doubtless at one time essential, not merely for due 
sustenance, but to their very existence in the find These 
customs Living through the course of ages so mellowed as to 
have acquired ati the effect ami influence of smeflty, we find 
ourselves now in the interesting position of actual vritrarascs 
to the growth of the earliest germs of nsllgiosui belief and 
observance, as they develop in the mind of primitive man 
from the material nucleus whence they originated. 

We note that stage, when the cow, the milk-giver and 
support on which the people have depended almost from all 
time, has grown from an object of the greatest solicitude* to 
become one of deep reverence, and—so far as they have yet 
learnt to express themselves—-af worship. The flesh is nut 
eaten. Its milk is almost sacred. The chattels of early herds 
—the eow-bdl iff particular—have matured into Gods, and 
dairies bear the conception of temples. 

We find tliat common milkmen have* by virtue of the 
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sacred nature of such oiTice T advanced in popular estimation 
until they are viewed in the aspect of priests. Hie high 
priest, from bring a servant of certain Gods, had become eon- 
fused with Godhead itself A family styling itself ‘sons of 
the Gods; has developed—though without .irrognticm to casti 
prutenBion ■—mto a Levitiail clan, inheritors of the Ugbtrt 


priestly office- Its males being prepared and chastened 
thereto tn sacred groves , by the use of a pknt set apart for 
the purpose mid by abstinence from sensual pleasures ; the 
females of the entire tribe, being not only excluded from par¬ 
ticipation in such duties, but debarred approach to all holy 
precincts. 

These points appear to me to embrace the whole of what 
may Ik hrid to be Tim la— performed—religion unadulterated. 

They acknowledge the eM^tcncc of Gods, furAttfs even of 
a Sstpm ne God—tWni 1 Swumi bul lheir Ideas on the subject 
are quite midew doped- 1 think 1 trace in them a partiality 
to the reared of%Ar—Jipait from fire—aa far cmdkmt. the 
manifestation of divinlty^ rheii 1 beliefs, whatever the} may 
be, are so little attended ml h formal signs of adoration, that 
we cannot, with any degree of confidence, assert thb or that 
to be thrir creed, .Still T believe I have ground ■ for the opinion 


tlimt these people have a strong bias in favour v\ ligtd ; 1 the 
natural bent of their mind being sedi, that- il any other race 
would work out for them the idea, connecting Usual Svvfimi 
ivitlt bo me such attribute of divinity as light, they could soon 
be brought to exalt Bel into B a king above all gods:' the 
more readily if deference to the cow was inculcated wUh such 


a teaching. 

I submit the suggestion as one having a possible value in 
determining the ethnic affinities of the Toda race: and as 


1 See unit j of Chapter XIL * 

a ^Soti: ihcTotbl wnrtls in Copter XXIX,, showing ho* frcqucrirJy 
the ward ‘bqT ixcurs t even in my sm.it l vac tftobafi rArtt-fr, f;£*t T 

sifren faW, Abo, the names uf men, and of Ctids, jgwa in 

previous Piaptrn. 
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pointing to an interesting -stage in Turanian progress : tHnt, 
whence various ancient creeds have sprung and ramified. ^ v 

The Toda religion has not the slightest sympathy Wlt h 
Idolatry, nor does it pay attention to natural objects, as trees 
or rivers t to birds, beasts, or reptiles: nor to the elements. 

No offerings t ■ a God. whether of flesh—human or animal — A 
or fruit of the soil, are made: no Unman victims and nu 
self torture. It is not that they have risen above such 
prejudices : they seem to me rather, not to have attained tv 
stage when religious observances commence. Circumcision is 
not’ performed. The memory of forefathers is piously re- 
pmledf but the reeling has not expanded through veneration, 

into any form of here-worship. 

They believe in transmigration, but whether or soul or body 
probably few have formed very distinct ideas. The funeral 
service seems to favour the idea that the transition of the 
soul is the dogma which, though unexpressed, lies like an 
instinct in their minds; coupler! with the idea that the <ool » 
a living solid, a real duplicate Toda requiring food. lint the 
whole scheme of their observances is so itic^icid. that it is im¬ 
possible to deduce therefrom any clear definition of a cre-td. 

Endeavour has been made In Chapters VIII. and IX. to ff| 
convey, in brief terms, the reasons for my confidence, that 
sobriety, and general abstinence from exciting meat diet, are 
largely natural to this people. The practice certainly forms at 
present no part of their religious observance 

I would place the state of their belief in witchcraft and the 
work of demons and other unseen agencies, somewhat on a ^ , 
parallel with that of their knowledge of Divine work. Neither 
„nc nor the other, troubles them much. Perhaps I may best 
define the relative feeling, by saying, that they fear the former 
and hope most of the latter. Though they do, to a certain f 
extent, practise dcmonolatry, they do not do so with the en¬ 
thusiasm of other primitive races <if South India, 

I had not one opportunity of witnessing feats of exorcism. 
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I incline to the belief that in any matters of religion beyond nr ah. 
TvliLit I have described, they have been influenced through the 
proximity of cognate races, who themselves* again* have at 
different periods, been variously Hindulzed or inoculated with 
the strange: customs of ocher tribes in India, cognate or other* 
wise. Thus, through the Aryas, the Tod a sense of adoration 
has been educated ; more Gods have been introduced than he 
knows wha t to do w r ith: and his natural love of relics has been 
intensified and improved. From being at first memorials of 
cattfe herds, the relics have grown to be venerated souvenirs of 
ancestors. On the uthcr hand, the mildness Mmf contented ness 
of die tribe, have—so I think—ted them to drop or to avoid 
much of the demoiiolatrous habit of other members of that 
DrAvidian race to which they belong. Certainly any superior 
ideas; any notions of the soul, or of sin, and alt farms of in¬ 
vocation in prayer, small as even collectively they may appear 
to be r bear the appearance of their having come to them 
through tile instrumentality of the Ary as ; partly, no doubt, 
from BrahmanSeal sources : in part perhaps, in course of some 
very early contiguity, antecedent to the migration of either 
race, from a common cradle land, into India. Even the waste 
of good meat is to my mind suggestive of similar influences. 

1 will conclude this chapter in the words of Mr. Baring- 
Gould, which, applied to the Turanian state of progress, arc 
equally descriptive of Tod a culture. ‘Impressed with a 
vague and child-like sense of the my>teriouS ( it has not 
advanced into the idealising stage God to the nomad-; *4 
Northern AsiOt b awfutt undefined. They feel His presence 
about them* above them, and, with dazzled and bewildered 
mind, seek to know nothing more/ 1 

' Raring-CkKiltJ, 1 The OrLjpn and Dcvdapmenl ofRclptus Belief/ 
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INFABTTICTDE. 


Infant kill f frvhahly, at some ftW, practised by tvery Raft —Primeval 
mAH S t Ar, y •RffitH&t*—Hit invention for whitting tin Expansion 
of his Race — infanticide perhaps mirkt a Singe im Anmitn Ptvgrt> 1 — 
The asuJtnt Britons infanttedal— Tnfantitidc tf primithv Races a 
* w - ♦/ Ln-t—Iafasmcitk may be extinct, zuMtf Statistics imply its 
Contmuance—A dynamical problem soheti by the Tet,ttu-~Iqfc»tLide 
tie (rime f vest Rates, o/HoikhottphalL 
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Tiif more closely vie enquire into the origin or causes of 
infanticide —writing f J the practice, not in the light ora vulgar 
crime, to be ranked with murder, but as a national remedy 
for tiding over family difficulties—the more certainly will it 
be proved that it bears an antiquity a* great, and a freshness 
in its latest instances as modern, as every other malpractice 
which owes inducements In its commission to the suggestions 
of weak disposition*, or to good though mistaken motives, 

Wc read of the custom prevailing, under one pretext or 
another, among savage or primitive people, in the earliest 
narratives that have been chronicled in writing. Wc hear of 
it also in classic times as the common habit of nations then 
setting examples or civilisation. It is not only the modem 
practice of tins representative of 3 prehistoric race, but it is 
the present custom of other tribes and nationalities—both 
those, possibly cognate to the Todas. and some which, oc¬ 
cupying tracts in distant parts of the world, must have been 
distinct from them through long ages of time. 

Probably, no nation can justly escape the charge of being 
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descended nf infantlcitltil ince&toifs, if only the vast antitjuity Cll4l\ 
artd ^ helplessness of the human nice be duly considered, JS^ 11 L 

Primeval man, in the earliest stage of a silvan life, would 
have depended for his very existence on such natural products 
ol the land as he could readily obtain hy mean* of his hands, 
aided by simple auxiliaries, a; sticks and atones, Berries, 
roots and sprout*, insects and small vermin would have 
formed the first diet of omnivorous man. In due cqufhc, and 
under the demand on his intelligence fur the support of an 
cvcrdjicT easing brood, he would have added variety and 
value to his food by hunting and fishing. But many genera¬ 
tions would have- lived and died, and long ages may have 
elapsed, ere the climax of husbandry' had been attained, and 
man learnt to domesticate an animal and subsist on its milk 

Meanivhile tile rude, untaught ancestor, relying upon 
natural sources, was the sport of vicissitudes of climate Rad 
seasons destroyed the fruit on the trees, and dried up the 
herbage and springs Birds and beasts competed with him 
for the food that remained. Families of man, herds of animals, 
flocks of birds, all acting under pressure of the identical 
necessity, would, up to a certain paint T now act alike* The 
hrst impulse would be, to spread, to migrate These separated 
families formed fresh nuclei, whence^ at an accelerated rate 
of progress, tribes would expand on all sides. Nature would 
repeat herself Migrations of whole tribes would succeed ; 
and again the Hpnetre of evcr-fricreasing families, and no food. 

Even though man migrated ever so slowly, the condition of 
change implies exposure failure of supplies, and wars with 
tribes whose' estates were encroached upon. Hampered by 
the weak, the aged, and deformed—supported through his 
humanity — and by the sex which, in the midst of all these 
difficult^ , still devoted much time to bring mg new members 
Into a world already too full, our forefather were fairly 
brought to bay. 

In animal nature tlierv arc processes at work, tending to 
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niAi 1 . preserve some relation between the number of months to be 
filled and the amount of food available ; and if only sufficient 
time be allowed for them to work, an equipoise h certainly 
erdabli&lied, in a way which we are accustomed to term 
* naturally; Not so with primitive man, Not being efficiently 
prudent to abstain from marriage, he is* constantly fice to face 
with starvation. 

One or Lhe early proofs of untutored man's superiority over 
Lhe animal p was supplied in the scheme lie now devised to 
prevent a recurrence of famine. M titrations had Sailed ; had 
probably even aggravated the diJfaculties he was ordinarily 
exposed to. The pace was growing too fast; human mouths 
were multiplying more rapidly than the human intellect could 
discover means of providing them with food. He noted 
tlot it was in this expanding habit of Iils people, and in the 
number of unproductive members, lay the danger to his race 
of dying from starvation: and be entertained nn such hope 
that Nature could by any means be made to render more pro¬ 
vision than what with ceaseless gleaning he bad hitherto 
taken from hen 

It miirt have been then ; with hope gone, and annihilation 
staring him in the face, that he applied his incipient talent lo 
the invention of mi nrt:jic£ for rt&iricHng-the ttjwwivs C&prtti~ 
tits &f his mu. He little knew the dangerous nature of the 
stake he played for life, 4 rushing in where angels fear to 
tread; 11 ut In those cases where families did nor Buffer ex¬ 
termination by the drastic process which had in good faith 
been designed to save them, there time was gained, tor mans 
child-tike brain in its torpid evolution, to devise additional 
methods of gaining a living, 

Tims, as I believe, infanticide Of the nature described— 
true native of ciilncs most favourable to human growth: true 
offspring of undeveloped races—is an institution which, like 
others we now heartily cimd-;mn f has in its time served a 
useful and practical end. A protest against tile unaided and 
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helpless condition in which they found themselves in the CHAP, 
world ; infanticide was probably the wisest because the only J5 X J -- 
possible course for our barbarous forefathers to pursue. It 
perhaps even marks a necessary stage of human progress 
It is a custom of primitive races to consider on matters of 
grave tribal importance, in meetings of Elders—styled by the 
Tod as kGtacAram. Such an august Assembly would probably 
have decided whether, under certain such circumstances as we 
have been* reviewing, the national course should take the 
direction of destroying the sick, the aged, or infants. 

Herodotus describes, in an amusing manner, of some hnr- 
barous race, how a maa t sentenced to death because he 

was tidly, protested, and in vain, that he was in good health. 

Ancient history tells us that in some at least nf the States 
of Ancient Greece, the destruction of fvJh sexes, horn n'eaJk or 
defer,iru-J. was either commanded or allowed. 

Amongst some living savages it is the practice to despatch 
tile as they become feeble—nil For die general goinl. 

The systematic infanticide of girls is the remaining and 
most common alternative. I shall be able to show, in course 
of the chapters on the subject of polyandry, that some tribes 
■ of the ancient Britons practised female infanticide. 

Jo proportion as nations advance in civilisation, property 
and wealth acquiring enhanced' importance in public estima¬ 
tion, other and more complex considerations take the ptace of, 
or are superadded to, the list of original simple motives for 
limiting the size of families. But with them we have not in 
this little volume, any immediate concern, beyond suggesting 
the possibility that advanced races which largely practise 
female infanticide, may be, and probably are direct descend¬ 
ants of infant ic id a I ancestors—the ty pic cranial form remaining, 
though donbt less,somewhat developed—the aboriginal practice 
not having completely died out, but only changed in the direc¬ 
tion and force of its current In perfectly primitive races, 
their whole habit being simple, and the connection between 
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tlieir motive and their action proximate and uninvolved, we 
have the ready means afforded us of tracing, by a com para- 
lively short and easy road* up to first causes, and thus of 
acquiring an insight into human impulse, which may prove 
serviceable even in judging of more complicated races, and 
must ever be interesting to obtain* 

Fortunately for the preservation of die human race, which 
must otherwise have become extinct, primitive tribes are 
greatly attached to Iheir children- We may saf*ly assume; 
therefore, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that 
where wholesale destruction of progeny by the parents them- 
selves. Is looted on as an obligation which has devolved on them 
in order to save their race from destruction—where in fact, it is 
largely a work of love—there the act would be performed 
without needless violence* In those tribes where children are 
killed in a heartless manner; whether by prolonged neglect 
or in some actively cruel method* we shall probably not be 
far wrong in ascribing such action to selfish, ignoble motives. 

The following is the interesting evidence of an aged Toda, 
who speaks of what has been enacted under his own eyes, I 
give the narration very nearly En his own words ;— 

4 1 was a little hay when Mr. Sullivan 1 visited these 
mountains. In those days it was the custom to kill children ; 
but the practice has long died out, and now one never hears 

of it 

M don't know whether it was wrong or not to kill them* 
hut we were very poor, and could not support oiir children. 
Now every one has a mantle -putkuk—hut formerly then: 
was rinly one for the whole family, and he who had to gd out 
took the mantle ; the rest remaining naked at home : naked 
aU but the loin-cloth—kflm 

s Mentioned In Chapter VTIF., Note y The Eugfiah pflkw whn Sni 
Jhmmted the Nibpn jibteau, and visited the bonus of theTu&u. Events 
nf 1 (>n:i idipurtnnre all date fftiin the visit ef Suiaivan Uore, as we quoec 
iliL a Christian cm. 
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I We did not kill them to please any God, but because at 
was our custom. 

'The mother never nursed the child—no* neverf and the 
parents did not kM it. How could we do so! Do you think 
we could kill it ourselves! 

J Tlio?e tell lies who say wc laid It down before the opening 
of the buffalo pen, so that it might be run over and killed by 
the animals f 7 Wc never did such things! and it is all non¬ 
sense* that wc drowned it in buffalo's milk V 1 

‘Boys were never killed—only girls ; not those who were 
sickly and deformed —that wmfd b€ a sin —papum ; but wh^rt 
we had one girl/ or In same families two girls, those dial 
followed were killed. 

"This is the way it was done. An old woman-hdachP— 
used to take the child immediately It was bom p and close its 
nostrils, ears, and mouth, with doth thus 1 —here pantomimic 
action, 1 It would shortly droop Sts head and go to sleep, 
Wc then tmrkd it in the ground/ The kdachi got a present 
of four annas 7 for the deed. 

I I dofft know if the infants thus killed* go to aitin6r. Who 
can tell such a thing f 1 


a 1 find the following- paisagcr 31a a letter from the Collector of Calm- 
ha tore, -jtii Jane, 4 Hthe addrv^ ii tli Secretary Ni Ust- 

Government of Fort St. Geor^ very kindly plaredal my disposal by the 
Revenue Department Madras ; - The mode of destroying the infant, if a 
female, is by exposing it the next morning at the door of the cattle kraal ? 
when first opened, the whole herd* ha]/ wild, rush over nncl annihilate the 
wretched infant the Todas never lifting ibeir own hand ngusnat it* 

■ ! hk respond had reference to a reran then current, of this second 
mode of destroying children. 

m 4P The truth lkF this atuement Is confirmed by a letter Cram Mr. J. 
Sullivan, Collector of Coimbatore, dated SCh J Lily, tfi 20, to the Secretniy 
10 the Governor of Fort Sn George. 

1 Also means 'a female friend." See Chapter VIL, Note l. 

. ■ h * iB Lhnr Tndas tfW'their dead. By hmjfagthm 

mfitnts, cann be. chat the people thought they had gut rid of'them fi r 
™rwd*vtr} Hence my ^oesdon, to which the nest paraph form* 
a reply. * r 

1 Four Jinim ia equal to sixpence of En-tbh money. 
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I am well convinced If tat the old man spoke the strict truth 
in describing the practice of infanticide as a thing of the past ; 
basing my betief, on the general appearance of things, rather 
than on statistics, ( r.) If the custom still prevailed, the cir¬ 
cumstance could not have remained hidden from the people of 
neighbouring tribes, with whom a very close degree of inti¬ 
macy is maintained: and its commission forming a topic of 
conversation in their bazaars and meetings, the news would In 
duu course certainly have reached our ears, (2.) The people 
sitting before us* m course of close examination as to the 
number and condition of their families, would undoubtedly 
have evinced by manner or voice* if at any time, we were 
approaching a dreaded and secret subject (3d Two, three, 
and even four living daughters were met with in families: and 
I may add* the girts looked in very good condition and as 
well cared for, as the rest of the household. 

In the year iS22~or 4S years prior to the date or my 
census—the Government of Madras put a pressure on the 
Tod as, in order to impel them to forsake their murderous 
practice. 1 But no statistics exist, and none can now be formed, 
that will afford us means of judging the actual state of the 
habit, anterior to that date. 

In a previous chapter of this book—in that treating on the 
Census— the average age at which Tod a women comm ence to 
bear children, Is noted as 17 years. Those women therefore, 
who are 48 +17=65 years old, must be the earliest who show 
the effect of the Government's repressive act ton. Hence it is, 
that we must look to the information* regarding hlrths and 
deaths which has been afforded by the mothers, rating frhm 

* Owing to a deficiency in Lhe rtcorrls of the fifadraa Government, we 
do mi kunw h out iafiuiiddc actually stopped ; but the orders jpven 
In ita tetter of jtst July, iSscp, were In frustrate the practice 'by all 
means nf encDur^^etnenl and persuasion/ In currying ih&se urdm Into 
effect, I believe that the pettttAsfcm employ ctl was cif un, impr*4si*< 
character. 
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6; years down to the youngest married women, if we would 
tmce the abatement or InfantEcide. 

It is modi to be regretted that the statistics nf Table No. 8 
do not afford a record so complete as could he desired ; even 
to the degree I had fondly calculated ors their doing, in the 
course of our careful enquiries In the field. The instances, 
though certainly few in number, should distinctly have pointed 
to the change that was being effected in the course of forty- 
night years; by enabling ua to trace some sort of dedining 
scale in the contrast of the sexes. The disproportion between 
males and females is indeed great in the Table, but it neither . 
Increases nor lessens in any form of sequence, 

I have allowed the Table a place In these pages, despite 
its acknowledged deficiencies, and notwithstanding that the 
siariritres, taken by themselves, give ever)' appearance of the 
venerable practice being In full vigour, whilst I am fully con¬ 
vinced by the circumstantial evidences which I have given, 
that such us not the truth, I have done so, because it thus 
obtains a value, In showing that ffa practice qf infantidd* may 
At urtincl, whilst statistics indicate its actual pmximce; that, 
m fact, the strange numerical difference in the sexes, which 
the census shows to amount to 25 per cent, implies with cer¬ 
tainty. only that infanticide has lately been practised If the 
custom were in its fullest possible force, consistent with the 
presentation of the race, the sexual divergence would be as 
great as 100 to 333 i ft proportion which allows one girl on 
an average, to every family—with less than which allowance, 
the race could not survive. 

My readers will have noticed in Chapter XL the suggestion, 
that a curious result of long continued infarstfcidi:, has been to 
create a male-producing variety nf the human race. 

It will be observed that in the Tabt^ the proportion of 
females who have died, to TOO males, is 6 $ 6 : whilst of those 
alive. It is This discrepancy bears evidence to the 

inaccuracy of the statistics* Judging from the circumstances 
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attending lhe census, and the personal care bestowed on it, to 
obtain genuine results, I have every reason to think that the 
record of those alive, is as nearly correct as possible; hut 
I have not the same confidence as regards those who had 
died, I attribute much of this inaccuracy to the imperfect 
memory of the people, in describing events long, past—a 
person once dead, being rarely talked about—but very largely 
also to their habit of ignoring the gentler sex. 

That such a habit should really exist, was suggested to my 
mind, on observing how much girls were left out of count 
when they described the numbers in families, and of how gTeat 
importance the birth of a son was esteemed. If a Toda is 
asked how many children— Idmmokh— 1 he lias, his reply will 
almost invariably be, so many sons—moldl:* and if further 
information is desired as to his daughters, one has to specify 
tsJjmokh, On one occasion a father replied to the usual 

enquiry,'I have five sons . 1 ‘ Where are they?* 'There_ 

1 < 2 . 3 . 4 - S ’ I could only see four. Two or three times the 
numbers were gone over, each time the man gravely counting 
five, I finding only four. So, pointing to each in succession, 
I enumerated 1— 2—3—4- Where h die fifth ? ‘There,* be 
said, pointing to his t vi/e, who quietly nodded approval. It 
seems that the good woman had not yet given birth to the 
child wliich both parents had agreed to consider a So* I 

Viewing human action, ever as the resultant of many forces 
—passions, necessities, emotions, habits—puiiing in divers di¬ 
rections, with various degrees of strength; we find that the 
Todos very early in the world's history, practically solved 
the difficult physical problem of finding the condition of equi¬ 
librium of those especial forces which affected them; how, 
in fact, to Standstill in a world, the law of whose nature is 
that of perpetual change—a remarkable example of the 


Mr. Met «wti positively that the word moth f* used by ihe TYkLj- 
for wn and not for ckUtL In other Drl vidian dialects ,t mnv have c. 
paroled m rts application aoasta mean children, both male : m J fcccd^ 
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CHAR compensatory skill of savages, which they owe greatly to 
■' - ■ their Urge organ of Weight 

Jn the description of the Toda character, founded on phre- 
nologic basis, which I afforded in previous chapters. I have 
endeavoured to express, how weak they are in those groups 
of mental qualities which enable men to surmount difficulties 
in life by the force of their natural energies; how that their 
whole nature Is built Tor the maintenance of the existing 
state of things: how Tree from cruelty, and how fond of 
children ; how practical their character, though limited in 
range of vision ; and how deficient in tenacity, 

I have aiso tried to unable my readers to realist the early 
state or things; when the increase or numbers due to the 
luxurious nature of an equatorial climate had outstepped 

the supply of food: and the growth of human intellect_ 

giving the ability to augment the supply—had failed to beep 
pace with the growing density of the population. 

Now, resolve all these forces—the natural tendencies of 
primitive man, and the circumstances by which surrounded— 
in such direction as exactly to neutralise one another; and 
you work out the problem which the Todas had to solve. 
Only three courses were open to them : (i,) The progressive 
exercise of combined labour and skill, (2.) Abstinence from 
marriage. {3 .) Destruction of children. 

They tried the first, and faded. In regard to the second. 
Nature, who Is ever careful of her own interests, was donbtleJ 
altogether too strong ter them. We sec they adopted the 
third course, bnt in such manner as to give their gentle 
n at ares gentle above all to children-thc least suffering, by 
killing the infants without pain, and before the parents" had 
opportunity to love them. 

The great similarity in tlie dispositions of the two sexes 
assures me that mothers cooperated with fathers willing V 
in the deed. 

I f tile Tod as had possessed a large organ of Atquhitrtuntu, 
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the desire to have, to possess, to retain, would never have 
tolerated continued loss of property; but by husbanding 
resources, and by inspiring the remaining organism to repeated 
exertion, would have coittrived somehow or in some way to 
preserve their eMl&rm. Large Philoprogenitiveticss combined 
with Acquisitiveness, both Frustrated, would have caused them 
madly to c&vct children. Tile burden of their daily cry would 
have been 

Clive me drildivn* or elre I die. 

With such organisation it would have heen impossible to live 
wi thout young, and die equilibrium which they formed, would 
have included the preservation of their progeny, The equi¬ 
poise would probably have been produced, primarily by the 
hoarding or food, in the manner of ants. The race would 
have been great in the preservation of meaE, and the formation 
of beaver-like dams for the storage of water. 

But if their heads had also been gifted with large organs 
of Construct!veness r Secret! venuss, Destructiveness, and Com- 
bativeness ; had they, in fact, been hrackjctphalk, their innate 
ingenuity' and vigour, would, by enabling them to overcome 
difficulties, have obviated even the necessity to consider the 
matter of Infanticide. The tribe would net have fam fw- 
fantkuhiL 

We see then, that the wholesale infanticide, of primitive 
races is not the brutal evidence of an aggressive savage vigour, 
but the contrary. It is the retrograde step which ignorant 
tribes of weak and amiabk dispositions took to escape the 
natural consequences of their mm helplessness. They may be 
recognised at a glance, by the long narrow dolichocephalic 
head, formed as if a vertical slice had been cut off from cither 
side. 

In process of lifrte, as the cranium of early man expands, 
from the narrow to the broad type, his disposition changes ; 
he may become cannibal,, but he ceases to kill infante 
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CHAF. from the motives, and in liie gcnElc manner 'described in 
thk chapter. 

The Tenia's confer votive sense—quite bestial in iu univer¬ 
sality—must have been much gratified at the success of his 
practical scheme ; little suspecting, and caring still less, that 
when, by this infanticide, he had stopped the expending 
power of his race, he had also, in removing one of the greatest 
incentives to labour that Nature has presented to m, inter¬ 
cepted national progress and development 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

POLYANDRY. 

Ptfiyatufry ./r/rV^vf— lnjhw&t£n Various parti $fih* Wrid &fp&Iy$mirp 
■—-4 m* 1 Mg' tkf Ctlh: Britain ■— I^iWS tf/ —^wtam^yi tf/ 

ir*faAwr — /7/igxffiV qffaittg Q/jv/Ajj —Beurt fir Ckittfrm. 

The polynndrous stale is that form of polygamy which, 
as practised by the Todas, may both correctly and concisely 
be described as being the i^wfui marring* qf ow w&mtm tuifk 
several men, either brothers or near rdatwits. 

We must not allow our conception of savage matrimony— 
no matter what Its form—to be cramped by comparing it too 
rigidly by our experiences of the * holy state 1 in civilised fife 
Remember that barbarians, m the very nature and degree of 
their social condition, live in most primitive form. Their 
houses are crowded to excels: their clothes arc scant: their 
ceremonies Tree of all symbol inference, or poetry, are bald, 
simple and direct Toda marriage* strange as its nature may 
appear to he, nevertheless merits honour equally with those 
other and better understood forms of matrimony, commonly 
’contracted by primitive or even semi-barbarous races. 

Front tlic days of our childhood we have been educated to 
the spectacle of the Turk and his score of wives—perhaps, 
rather respecting the awful man, for his prowess in ruling such 
a household of women and children. We know, also, that his 
form of polygamy is the ancient habit of many existing 
nations, as it was of races which have long since pa^ed away: 
and that rise -practice has, within the memory of the present 
generation, been revived in a modern Christian community. 
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xxjv ^ ie woman is restricted by the force of circumstances, 
—-—^ to consort with from four to five husbands. Her marriage is 
also quite respectable ; and in point of antiquity, it probably 
' whips creation/ She weds for life, “ for better* for worse ; 1 
and the married couple give actual security for good beha¬ 
viour. 

That this practice la neither a modern creation nor peculiar 
to the Todas alone, history and works of modem travel 
afford ample evidence. It will amply suffice for our purpose 
to quote a few instances. 

The Bible* in making frequent mention of customs of 
the barbarians—in the midst of whom we find the JeWfe, on 
their first rising to notice, cmbedded-^stricUy analogous 
to those which obtain amongst the Todas, in respect to 
matrimony; leads us irresistibly to the conclusion that poly¬ 
andry was, in those early days, an old and well-established 
institution in die world. And that such is really the truth, 
will become more and more evident, as from time to time, 
In the course of these pages, J have recourse to Scripture in 
drawing attention to ancient usage. Indeed the strong 
feeling 1 entertain, that in the Todas, we have actually a living 
specimen of some oi these races, renders the reference to the 
historical evidence of the Bible, the more fascinating, as it h 
important 

Polyandry was a recognised Institution 1 amongst the 
famous Arya^—the race to which we English, in common 
with most civilised nations, have lately found ourselves to be^ 
allied by tics of Ianguagf p and pcAaps of consanguinity. 

It is still practised by portions of that race, now settled in 
the Western Himalayas. 

It has been noted as a custom of the ancient Mcdes and 
Getes. 

C^ar-5 description or the mode of matrimonial alliance, 

# 

1 TaibqyvWheekr, ‘History of India.’ 
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which our own British forefathers in Celtic days-—'before the chap, 
nation had become English through suffusion of Teutonic - ^^'- 
bloutl—used to form, has been read by every school-boy. 'It 
was common,’ writes Cmsar, ’for a number or brothers or 
other near relations to use their wives promiscuously/ 1 [t is 
not perhaps, quite pleasant tu be told that such was the custom 
of our own ancestors, aiul efforts have in consequence been 
made to throw doubt on thu correctness of the statement; 
but that it was indeed the habit of the Celtic portion of the 
inhabitants, I see no cause for doubting. If, as I believe to 
be the case, the custom of the ancient Britons, and of the 
Todas. is in this respect, identical, any light which these pages 
may bring to bear upon the curious and ancient practice, 
cannot fail to be accepted with greatly enhanced interest 

Polyandry prevails also amongst tribes now occupying 
divergent tracts of the Indian Peninsula, but which, speaking 
various dialects of the same Ur A vidian language, which is the 
mother-tongue of our Todas, were manifestly at one time, dose 
neighbours—viz, in the mountains of Ceylon, and along the 
Southern Ghats. 

It exists at this day amongst the Kalmuks, and has only 
just died out with the last of the Tasmanians. 

It Is known to be the practice or 1 some families of the 
Iroquois.' * 

We shall be better placed, to understand all the conditions 
of tliis venerable institution, on perusing the following few 
simple customs—partaking of the full force of laws—in 
regard to the management and inheritance of property; such 
as land, cattle, food and chattels, which obtain amongst die 
Todas ;— 

I. It has already been told that the tribe is divided into 
dans—kokh.* 

1 j- CnEir, ■ De Bent. Caffim.* 

• Lubbock, ■ The Origin of Cwiliuniob and Primitive Condition of Man.' 

* Kdkhb. a Drividian—Kanarvw-*wd, which, chough by the 
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IL Each clan has grazing and forest land of to own* which 
is divided be Ween the villages of Ate dap* each village being 
situated in Its own land. 

III. Each village ts the abode of a family or intimately 
related portion of a dan, whose cattle arc herded together. 

IV. Whilst tile land is in cadi case, the property of the 
village itself* and cannot he alienated or sold, with or without 
the consent of the occupants ; 5 the cattle which graze on it, am 
the private property of individuals, being males. 

V. The milk of the entire herd is lodged in the plLlthdii, or 
village dairy, from which each person, male and female, receives 
for his or her daily consumption f B the uncons Limed balance 
being divided, as personal and saleable property, amongst 
the male members of all ages, in proportion to the number of 
cattle which each possesses in the herd. 

VL The grain food collected in the form of kiatu/ from the 
Badagas, Es divided amongst the community, 

VII. No females, whether married or single* possess pro¬ 
perty : but, under all circumstances of life, are supported by 
their male relations ; being fed from the common stock 

VIII. When a father dies, hk personal property is divided 
equally among all the sons. If the decoded* being an elder 
brother, should have no sons, his next brother inherits the 
property. 

J 7 C, All children of both sexes, belong to the fathers family : 
and inheritance runs through the male line only. Thus (i) 
if a widow should re-many, her sons by both marriages* have 
claims on their respective fathers property. (2) If a widower 
mantes again, his property will be inherited by his sons of 
both marriages, equally {3) If om or more women are in 
common to several men, trank husband, considers off the 

Bn.da£34> U + curiously enough,, not employed by the Todas, who hove Jif 
t rprrf for dint 

1 Mr- J. Brceks, late Counniidimt-r the Neilgbcrriet 

* Sec Cicipter XVI|. for Ute management of the dairy. 

T Sec Clupitir VIit, oti tbs custom uf culhxtin^ kutu. 
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children as hls—thougb each woman is mother only to her 
own—and each male child is an heir to the property of all of 
the fathers. 

X_ In order to avoid the complication* that would arise, in 
the matter of food and the guardianship of property, from 
the rc-marriage of widows, if they entered other fain Hies, 
taking their children with them ; either a brother or other 
near relation of her deceased husband, tabes her to wife. She 
* remains in the family/ Such is Toda expression. 

The following was early Semitic custom (set Deuteronomy 
xxv. 5): 1 If brethren dwell together, and one or them die* 
and have no child* the wife of the dead shall not marry 
without unto a stranger; her husband's brother'—or *next 
kinsman** says a marginal note—'‘ sh all go In unto her, an.! 
take her to him to wife* and perform the duty of an 
husband's brother * unto her/ This practice, is either pure 
polyandry, or it pertains to that extreme communistic state 
of society, to which, as I shall shortly demonstrate, polyandry 
belongs. 

! met on one occasion, the Instance of a man who had 
Just separated from a very goodJookmg young wife of about 
fourteen yean of age* in order that he might marry his elder 
brother's widow* It was looked on as a matter of course 
that the widow should 1 remain in the family: 11 and the 
retention of two wives, in a community where the women 
arc considerably in the minority, b out of the question. The 
girl bad immediately espoused another ; for until children 
have been bom, the Todas do not mind the marriage of a 
widow out of the family. 

These and other instances of the grave, practical* and 
un deviating nature of thb curious people, made a great 
impression on me at the time. 

Perhaps the feeling which engrosses the Toda mind more 
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than any other, and may be termed hh ruling passion, is 
that of nc&jsity for children. 

The first Instance which came to light of the serious— 
everything with the Tod a is taken tm JiWiatr—nature of this 
topic, was when the women of a certain village had collected 
round us, in obedience to summons ; one was noticed silting 
conspicuously apart, giving the impression that she was in 
some way tabued. 1 What is the matter with her ? Is she 
sick? f *NoJ 'Mourning ?' "No, not that 1 "She is a 
baj-adi'* they said quietly, and in the pitying tone irt which 
one would apply the word 1 crazy/ A handsome woman of 
forty, with the eyes and nose of a hawk. She had committed 
no fault; had added several boys and girls to the population. 
She was not ill, nor deformed, or sulky. She was merely a 
bamdl, a widow. Now, it is a reproach to be a widow* unless 
quite old : or to be childless ; the word banidi, in the Tod a 
language, bearing the triple meaning of old woman, widow, 
and barren woman, This person* wc have seen, was neither 
old nor sterile, yet as a widow who should be, but was not* 
producing children, she was put to shame. 

To be a barnda, or widower, Is equally a term of reproach 
fdr men 

Another illustration. We met with two brothers - men 
past sixty years of age, whose joint wife had died. In order 
to avoid the disgrace of being styled baruda, as well, doubtless, 
as to obtain the services of some one who could cook their 
menb, they had forthwith married again. But being elderly 
gentlemen, joint fathers of nine children, including twins, 
and not caring for further add it tons to their family, they had 
selected to be their joint wife, a woman of fifty', who, having 
been disiiirJ^J as fieri It* was then living a single and neglected 
life. 

1 have ascertained positively, that so great is the disgrace 

* The derivation ef this word has already Win givun in Chapter VU-, 
Note i j. 
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attached to the epithets barudu and banidi. as applied to 
young married people* the husband would connive at any 
steps his wife might take to obtain children. The way 
in which my informant described what would be done in 
these drcum.stanceSj leaves no doubt in my mind of the truth 
of what I have written. 

The Bible affords many Instances of the display amongst 
primitive tribes of this craving for progeny, and of the 
reproach attaching to sterility. In Genesis xvi, a— 5, we 
find Sami prefers that her husband Abram should have 
chifdrtn by her maid* rather than there should be none in the 
house. We meet with a similar occurrence narrated too 
with a dearness that leaves no doubt as to the intention, in 
Genesis xxx., 1—4, in the case of Rachel, the wife of Jacob, 
Again in 1 Samuel L The book of Genesis, xxxvtii.* 26, gives 
another instance* and another motive. 

Of this desire for progeny I have seen many example?! 
amongst the Todas, so strongly marked, but to all appear¬ 
ances apart from the sense of personal ambition, and separate 
from any demands of religionor requirements for support in 
old age; as to give the impression that it was the primitive 
faculty of Philoprogenitivencsi* acting so insensibly, naturally, 
as to have the character more of a plain Instinct, than of an 
Intelligent human feeling. 

There in something very affecting in the Spectacle width 
these people present ; so like animals in their primitive 
notions ; dosing in round upon one another, huddling together* 
and breeding with such a zeal as sf they feared to lose tlieir 
hold on the world. Yet* even, murdering many, that many 
might survive the dreaded danger. 

16 This pemHmrity has already been noticed in Chapter XX. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

POLYANDRY—M A RRIACE. 

fii-frpthdt—Ptmlnir ttnfvre Jlimsry—AjJf — 1 IVili tk$u k^ivt 

thU iwjh t J — Tk* Wtdding Ring—Plurality t*f Hu—Confvsvm 
&f Prtgtny—Tada tzpmmnf Marring* — TA* Rim? and Amrw 

in Wfddi Kgs, 

The betrothal or the sexes in marriage Is arranged in this 
fashion. The father or other male guardian of the lad—or 
the young man himself if of age at^i in a position to negodate 
his avm affaire—seeks an interview with the male protector of 
the girl whom he desires to wed. If his project be encouraged, 
nothing remains in the form of preliminaries but to discuss 
the amount of endowment—keiknll 1 —to be given. Tin's is 
never paid in cash. Money is a very scarce article in the 
jungles; money may be, will be spent: and land not being 
transferable property, as wc saw in the last Chapter, whilst 
kine affords the means of immediate support for a family, and 
is inheritable, the conference must of necessity be almost 
entirely restricted to determining the number of cattle— 
buffalos—of which the kcikuli shall consist; which, although 
it varies to a certain extent, lies commonly between one and 
four in number. 

We imagine the young man to say, ‘I will give you two 
buffalos as keikuli for your daughter/ Here we note Ehat 
owing to female infant Ride, gil ls arc in great demand ; hence 

1 Kt ikuli nr ktkhuJL Kai = fcoli it mdmt, DrA- 

vidian rnot n fcol - mvjtffc 

Mutliei possible dcri vation is kuJdi =. BWJi . Vilai - flrict, Kiiikul i 
-’xwgtt, [FuS'IlJ 
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the dowry is received, not given, by the damsel's parents. CHAP. 
‘Aik me never so much dowry and gift, and I will give XXV ’ ■ 
according as yc shall say unto me : but give me the damsel 
to wife.' Genesis xxxiv,, 12. The girls father may reply, 

‘We arc all relations, 1 don’t want your property. You 
have proved your sincerity. 1 will give you in exchange 
otic, two, three, or four bullalos. This return present, may be 
more or it may be Jess than that offered by the wooer. Such, 
as I am assured by my friend, Mr. Metz, is actual Toda 
method of managing these affairs, 

I am not prepared to supply a reason for this custom. It 
may be a survival of some more ancient practice, or it may 
be a method suggested by self lespect The girl has been 
asked in marriage. She is not to be had for nothing. The 
young man is in earnest, and it is going y be a wedding and 
no mistake. 

We notice that the transaction is not the payment so much 
as the exchange of dowers. Seemingly it is a worthless 
arrangement, binding on neither party. But worked in a 
simple way by simple minds, it appears to be held as a teat of 
honesty of intention. And—as wc shall shortly have oppor¬ 
tunity of observing—becomes n security for good behaviour, 
by affording the means for punishing breaches of matrimonial 
compact 

When the bargain has been struck, the damsel's father 
intimates Iris formal consent to the marriage by placing his 
foot on his son-in-law's head, alter the mode described in 
Chapter IV., saying, ‘ I give — tashken. Affairs may now be 
hdd tp have reached that stage on the road to matrimonial 
happiness, somewhat corresponding to the point in the nego¬ 
tiation of French marriages, when the only remaining step to 
be taken, consists in consulting the young lady’s sentiments on 
the proposed union. 

The dowry is now due from the bridegroom, and he may 
not recede from his part of his compact; that is to say, if the 

r a 
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girl accepts him, he must marry her. The power of taking or 
rejecting tins man who aspires to be her future lord being still 
bora, the opportu mty of judging for herself, how far he is to her 
taste, is now afforded her. Most practical and sensible race 3 
In die absence of ail riles and cenemonit^, but with the 
approval of parents, and in full cognisance of the village 
community pf relatives, these young people are now held 
to be a married pair, on trial fur a day and night. An 
entire house—eight feet square —is gii r en up to them T and irt 
this they live with closed door during die short period of pn>- 
bat Eon, food being passed in to them by the giiTs mother. 
The damsel is required to make up her mind on the expiry 
of this brief honeymoon, either to accept or reject her suitor. 
p If she refuse the man, be goes away the subject of depre¬ 
datory remarks, ^f, on the contrary, she should tdl her 
mother that she will have him, the pair arc now held to be 
man and wilt 1 Neither he nor she can recede from their 
bargain without punishment; which would take the form of a 
fine of some portion of the curious dower, if referred to a 
tribunal of Elders—k&tacaram. 

The husband now gives his wife a necklace, 1 of value accord¬ 
ing to his means—unmarried girls do not wear necklaces — 
and sets her up with a new mantle. The bride may receive 
from affectionate parents little trifles towards beginning to keep 
house, 1 tried to ascertain what would be a welcome present 
on such occasions, but found that after my informant had 
mentioned a brass cup and plate he stumbled so much, I feel 
quite within the bounds of safety if [ throw in a pair of brass 
armlets or silver ear-rings. 

Hie wife now either accompanies her husband to his own 
house, or they both remain in her fatheris village, according 

* Literally k\-**ms£md' or *mwr* Klivoii-* wtft M or l sAt uw is 
fc mrJ dexi Titian in Chap!nr VIL P Nate S, 

Amuug wine uf e tie Enbcs in .EotitJi India p nuni^B is nuincd by 
a 4iiread ur tMn dip of bark round ihe neck Thk pr^urtke iliw 
ihe origin: of ibe Toda custom. 
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as may be most convenient to them. In dther ease, the chap. 
marriage both in name and in fact, Ls identical. 

U is the custom for Use husband t>« give a feast to bis 
nearest relatives on such a joyous occasiorL 

k wit! be seen that up to this stage* the woman Is married 
with her own consent to one man—he who pays the dowry, 
or gives security to society Tor his own good behaviour But 
now p if Lite husband has brothers or very near relatives, alt 
living together* they may each, if bollY she and he consent, 
participate in the right to be considered her husband also, un 
making Up a share of the dowry that has been paid. In fact 
it was formerly their almost universal custom—in the clays 
when women were more scarce than they are now—for it 
family of nmr relations to is vs togethir in one mmtd p Ivsving 
7 v(ftr f children r ? ml cattle nil in common* 

Now If we consider that one or more brotliers may each 
become the husbands of separate wives by virtue of having 
each paid a dower, and that younger brothers as they grow to 
age of maturity, and other brothers as they become widowed, 
may each, either take separate wives or purchase shares in 
those already in the family, we can at once understand that 
any degree of complication in perfectly lawful wedded life, 
may be met with, from the sample of the single man living 
with a single wife* to that of the group of relatives married 
to a group of wives. Wc begin to see also why tribes 
following polynrtdrous habits, endeavour to prevent further 
complications by making widows 'remain in the family/ 

All tile children of these very promiscuous unions are held 
to be brothers and sisters. And as, as is manifest, a genera¬ 
tion or two of such marriages must produce Inextricable con¬ 
fusion in relationships, so we find that the Todies who like 
nothing so much as reducing things to simple formula:* rather 
ignore llie whole subject, terming them anatnma/ They will 
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describe the connection between such brothers as follows ; 

4 Their fathers are brothers-m-law: their mothers being sisters, 
they are brothers/ An uncle Is styled 4 my little father 1 ' 
most significant* 

The marriage system I have described b elastic. It is 
capable of being modified in its internal working without 
change in the actual principle. Thus, when women are scarce, 
several men have to be content with one wife between llienL 
But as women become more numerous, a greater proportion 
of men are able to procure a wife a-piecc This condition 
or permanent routine is sup randy satisfying to the Toda 
mind. 

The general expression for marriage is represented by the 
word kudiken — I join. 5 Thus, 1 Bdtani Ls married to 
Nastufi 1 would be translated He Irani Nastufig kudthehi, or 
they are joined to one another. But in addressing a man 
with the casual question ofi ‘ Are you married ? p the ordinary 
way of putting it, would be to say, * Is there a son f Mokh 
vathchya ? He would reply, Ha, mokh vathchl, * Yes, there 
is a son : F or if married, but childless, he would detail. 
An kukh kudthbmi, mokh illadc— 1 1 joined a woman, a son b 
not 1 

Similarly, the enquiry made of a woman would be, fidtMa 
gavthchya b — 3 Is the deck-ring tied ?' * 

Mr. Met* has been so gued as to describe for me a singular 
custom connected with weddings, which he learnt $ubst~ 
quenlly tu my having left the Nflugim: of which no sort of 
explanation can be supplied by th e Tod as. 

When the wife has gone seven mouths with ha first child, 
she retires with her husband a] one, to the depths of the 
village wood, where at the foot of some tree die places a 

& I am not certain that In the word ■join/ wv have ^ot the mo&t piiffli- 
live meaning of kfrdlLca. Tbc Hindustani wod kudria, And its Sanskrit 
rout kmdd «//dy r might be compared, 

* ^ Qr ^ in winch h uihiinds uni urjvc.fi aiidrciiii one *jiodter + 

*££ Chapter VIL 
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km[i, Kneeling before the she receives from her 

husband a bow and arrow, made by hsm + T which she salutes 
by lowering Iter forehead to them. Taking up the weapons, 
she asks, 1 What is the name of your bow ? '—each dan appa¬ 
rently having a different name for its bow. He tetb her the 
n ame* Kurkutvashk or Virzhvashk* or any other. Quest ton 
and answeriare repealed three times. The wife then deposits 
the bow and arrow at the foot of the tret The pair remain 
at the spot without shelter but that of the tree overhead, ail 
night eating a meal that evening, and another in the morning, 
before return to the village. 

This looks very much like the perpetuation of a custom 
inherited from some past condition of life, when Todaa 
carried weapons. Bnt its object, and the reason For post* 
poning the ceremony for some months after marriage, is nut 
easy to comprehend. Perhaps, in a communistic era, possibly 
antecedent to polyandry—see Chapter XXYIL — it may have 
implied an acknowledgment of paternity, and of the obligation 
on the part of the father! to provide food for the coming 
family, 

* It wiQ bt remembered that the weapons used at funerals aie (ciade by 
the Kotas, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

POLYAK ORY—MORAL I TV, 

Fiihtentn not nr warily an attribute of Barhtestu Mwy—Utt of the 
/W_/J,, arr not fact-What thenf- ft 'entail Influx 

—■Drswutmt rare—Company bthaznmtr vtry fair—No biutuNn — 

t!tr,l Communistic— Not much htiram if Private Practices _An 

Fwrtgn Blood apparent. 

These people have been described by travellers, as grosaly 
■ Inconstant In their married life; men anti women leaving and 
even exchanging wives or husbands in Jiddenesa, much as the 
whim seizes Eheni, 

Indeed it appears a common opinion that fickleness is, in a 
remarkable degree, the attribute of barbarous man. He is 
either expected to display the inconstancy of an amorous 
people, full of fire and wild savage license: or perhaps the 
softer, childlike instability of a race of Arcadian simplicity, 
and romantic habit: but fickleness in some form or other, as 
the notable peculiarity of his primitive institutions. On the 
contrary; whatever may be his moral condition, behold a 
smgii arly calm, collected and unimaginative body, acting 
invariably with a dry practical object 

Let us examine then, the condition of one or the first 
stiff tempts organUatwn, winch society atm * the htre- 
daCtim °fP»h'™Jry : and if in this early stage we still find 
much that appears immoral, let us discriminate between the 
..ji . ii m ,1 higher st.ind.ird, and that which is merely a very 
Slow rate of upward progr^ Secluded and isolated from . 
fellow man. there sterns no reason why the Toda should not 
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remain unchanged in habits, almost through all time : but in 
the presence of a superior civilisation! action may he observed 
to commence ; habits improve, though perhaps only up to a 
certain low stage, almost insensibly, and much as a flower 
expands, chemically influenced in the light of the sun. 

The con 1 bincit institutions of the dower and inheritance, 
afford as strong guaraniees for the stable nature of the 
marriage tie as any race of inferior moral culture could well 
give, Tntk-ctL no social customs redound more to their credit 
for practical sagacity than these. The young man makes his 
offer df marriage, fehich being accepted, the bargain, so far as 
he Is concerned* is closed, and his dowry is hold to bo duo* 
The gif], after sufficient deliberation, accepts this man i when 
the fuller is liable f L sr her portion, to the man who has now 
become her husband. 

Women, as we have seen, not bdng able to inherit pro- 
pert} 1 , the husband and father of the family is alone respon¬ 
sible for the food supply. 

If then at any time the wife should be discarded, the whole 
of her family would be Interested in the question of 1 who is 
to feed bet,* and thus natural ly as it were* become guard tans 
of the taw. Or if on the other hand, the wife should leave 
her husband s protection, he would claim from her father, 
restitution of the dowry he had paid. Had it been their 
custom that women could inherit property, men might wash 
their hands of the duty of supporting wife and family, and 
women would have encouragement to separate from their 
husbands, taking their children with them. Of course, such 
simple traps for restraining the sexes, could never hold, 
except in conditii ns of much lumu-ity and good faith. A child 
left to starve* or a woman to beg or earn a separate livelihood, 
are sights absolutely unknown in such a united community. 

Instances have occurred* but are acknowledged to be rare ; 
t>C the bridegroom hot having found the means of Fulfilling 
his part of the compact ; not having paid the dowry,, even by 
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X^xv^ ^ c time a cfaBd had been bom of his marriage. Had this 
—- been a hard-working people, such a difficulty could have been 
surmounted by his acting as Jacob did flir Rachel, whose 
proposition, accepted by Laban, was 1 1 will serve thee for 
seven years h for her,—Genesis xxbt, i 8 + But no circumstance 
has yet induced the dolichocephalic Toda to labour 

In such a case as has been described, the marriage ls simply 
can ceded, both parties being competent to marry again. But 
mark the decision as regards the child ; whether son or 
daughter it remains the property of the father. The mother 
nurses and cares for it during infancy: but* when it can take 
care of itself; when in fact it requires food from the family 
stock, it goes to its father 1 * home. Here we recognise the 
influence of the property law* Some one must feed and 
dothc the child : but women have no property ; hence the 
father must take charge of It Such would be the judgment 
of the kutacarant 

As regards the national feeling on such an affair; it would 
be looked on as a mishap, an unfortunate occurrence and the 
defaulter would lose in public estimatfom He might be fined 
a buffalo or two : but there the matter would end* In sedate 
,quiet The child bom of the union would not suffer in any 
way ; it is the son of so and so1 there Is the father, whose 
heir he h w and that, his mother. 

If the Toda mode of inheriting property should give the 
impression that women arc not of much account in the 
family, such a view would be quite incorrect. Womans 
influence in tile mind, through her husbands and children, is 
real By the great tolerance and moderation of the mcn p 
aided by a very sufficient mental power and mastery of her 
subject, she maintains a good position in the house. It is not 
so much that the two sexes are equally balanced, for even if 
of like mental powcr T the muscular ability to enforce a 
requirement must always remain with the man. as that the 
women have settled into a position which gives ample scope 
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far the practice of feminine duties* and of acquiring useful 
experience in the management of affairs. If the husbands 
should die, the widow would be fully competent to act as 
trustee of any cattle they may have left, and as guardian of 
her children, whether she married again, or maintained her 
single state: 

In the event of a woman not bearing any children to her 
husband, he may marry again : but in such case he must 
support the first wife: and, as a matter of course, he has to 
pay another dower for the second. 

In possession, therefore, of these evidences of wedded life, 
and bearing in recollection the staid nature of this singular 
people, 1 feel convinced that separation between pairs is not 
lightly tolerated. Easy-tempered, thoroughly communistic, 
and not very nice in their discrimination of the duties of 
husbands and wives to one another, many of the causes which 
lead to separations amongst civilised people, must be absent 
from them, and motives for divorce would not be frequent. 

What an insight does the simple practice of the dower, not 
give into the direct nature of their minds! Both parties 
promisWt And the promise is their bond 1 It Is not that it is 
a conscientious people, but so guileless and Tree from talent 
for plot, and all so much alike, that seemingly they posses 
almost intuitive knowledge of one another's intentions. We 
notice the.same peculiarity amongst the inferior animats* and 
fir want of a better word, term it instinct. I have often thought 
that much of this instantaneous understanding we observe 
in animals, as well as Che rapidity with which* amongst nearly 
pure races of man , information is disseminated, and the unity 
of impulse with which they work in combining for a common 
end, is due greatly to dose similarity in cranial contour, 1 
Are sly animals ev er found associated in herds or troops ? 

■ 

* This peculiarity was a remarkable feature in the Indian M utiny of 
the year 1857; the rebellion of a semi-barbarous rate, of striking uni- 
formity of eransaJ dcvcLop-m^n e. 
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1 confess to a feeling of great astonishment that barbarians 
should conduct their household arrangements with the staid- 
neas and good sense of members of the Teutonic family oi 
nations. Vet, though free from taint of fickleness, Toda 
social morality cut scarcely be defended. Wo find him 
bound down to keep the peace, and behave himself as a 
Tcda should, and not throw his wife and children on the 
parish, flut for the rest we find him still a gross savage. 

In the outward behaviour of the sexes, I have been amused 
to notice hoiv much the custom and etiquette observed in 
civilised life is derived from Mar modcL I have never seen 
any among cur list of the proprieties In the slightest degree 
overstepped by them in ordinary dally intercourse, except 
perhaps in their habit or calling a spade a spade. Mqkfcst- 
looldng women are by no means rare. They remain habitually 
at home, keeping together as demure as cats, They have 
them own places of private resort, or which members of the 
opposite sex would not presume to intrude. They manage 
their cumbersome garments to perfection. Hut it must not 
be supposed that they are moral, or Iiavc scruples. It is the 
human animal in its wild state. 

Nb unmarried class exists, to disturb society with its loves 
an Mores the pity! for that same society much 

needs to be startled into energy out of its humdrum life I 
The warm breath oFpoetry and romance never passes through 
these people. It must long ago have been quenched with the 
introduction of infanticide and polyandry. Defects lie entirely 
the other way ; it is a - very much married ‘ people. Every 
man and every woman, every lad and every- girl is some- 
boejys husband or wife; tied at the earliest possible age, and 
bound by grinding social law, in the bonds of unpoetic 
matrimony, extending almost over the entire term of adult 
lire. Sacred characters, such as the pAifd and p.dkaipaJ, ,wr 
merely husbands off duty. With the exception of a cripple 
girl, and of those women who. past the child-bearing age. 
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were widows, I did not meet with a single Instance of unmar¬ 
ried adult females* Hut, on the contrary, I have been able 
to record several examples of maids wedded In child hood, 
cither to boys or to young men ; and in one instance of a 
young woman of seventeen married to a boy of fourteen 
years,—See Table No. 9. * * 

Although there arc degrees of kinship, within whose limits 
tlie union of the sexes is held in actual abhorrence, yet half- 
brothers and sisters are not Included amongst the objection- 
abEes. I judge from the internal evidence afforded by their 
mode of life; the size and crowded condition of their tiny 
houses: their natural dispositions, so gregarious and unac- 
quisiiive as to be uncontrolled by such moral doubts as a 
sense of personal property outraged, wouid prompt : the dis¬ 
proportion of the sexes: unlimited opportunity. Tliese 
points conspire to convince with irresistible force* that here 
communism is in fullest operation. 

Very possibly, some etiquette may be in force among them 
to place a certain bar on their private practices. But I have 
not had opportunity to ascertain absolutely the form and 
outline of their private domestic habits. My belief is—and 
in this respect Mr. Metz is in full accord with me—that every 
disgusting habit, which might be expected in .sudi a "late of 
life. Is the common practice among them, but unaccompanied 
by much sense of Impropriety. 

The almost entire absence of evidence of foreign blood in 
their veins, is worthy of note, erven if a reason may not 
be ascribed with any degree of confidence, to the phenomenon. 
Surrounded by tribes, varying much in appearance from the 
TodaSj and from one another, and for many years In dose 
proximity to an English settlement : yet hot otic single 
Europeanised countenance has been met amongst them* nor 
could I point w ith certainty to any faces bearing the stamp 
of a foreign native tribe* 
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Table No. IX. 

Child Marriages. Compiled from ' Statistics 0/ Toda Families,' 
Table No. / V, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

POLYANDRY—ITS CAUSE- 

Cdtfjfl l r {trieus AufAert— SiHWgt l&eial CtuAmi tmcrrf — 

Origin &fikt F&msfy —Jifrf Limited munis m — Jnfi m ti&d* 

— UtiprcwLihrjfuf itrigw ff/ PrijrttM&f—P&fTmnlpgiatl da&iptum vf 
P&lymdriiii-OAiiastes te Chinee of mitem—Nature nut? A* H'urjkrf 
jj *xi fp fitaev tifofmJa U JRjJriJ Chang* in iht Character if Emm 

Many arc the reasons to which this peculiar form m the 
union of the sexes has been ascribed, 

Mr, Talboys-Wlteiltf inclines to the opinion that the 
custom might, amongst some races of the Ary as, have 
originally 1 been induced p at some primeval epoch/ in the 
course of migrations 'from their cradle in Central Asia, to 
seek new homes to die eastward of the Indus, and under such 
circumstances they would naturally bring with them as few' 
women as possible / 1 

Some authors entertain the impression that whatever may 
have actually developed the practice, as an established insti¬ 
tution it commends itself to the suffrages of women through 
the influence which an enhanced value confers on them* 
One writer even going so far as to suggest that women are 
Induced to perpetuate their custom of infanticide for the 
purpose of maintaining this influence. Others :tgain. amongst 
whom are Dr, Inman , 1 and Mr, Talboyft-Wlitdcr, attribute its 
perpetuation to the necessity for ‘keeping the population 
Low* by * preventing any undue increase in the numbers of a 
fajpily/ 

1 Tiilbays-Wheder, * History of India./ 

4 Inman, 'Ancient FmftJl* embodied in Anacm Names/ 
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^ Sir John Lubbock is ‘disposed to regard it as an cxcep- 
—- tEonal phenomenon, arising from the paucity of females ." 1 
In which opinion he is supported by Mr, Bomrick, who secs 
that # in a condition of society where women arc in the 
minority, as with the rapidly dying tribes of Australia, a 
system very like Indian polyandry is begotten." 4 

None of these authors appearing quite to have traced the 
practice to its absolute origin: but rather to have assigned it 
to what is, at best, probably one of its proximate causes 
only, the few following pages are devoted to the endeavour to 
throw some further light on this somewhat obscure and very 
ancient custom. 

It is not assuming too much, from our acquaintance with 
the working of nature's law's, that the numerical proportions 
of the sexes should be one of approximate equality. The 
census taken oe all civilised countries, most carefully and oft 
repeated, assures us that nearly the same number of females 
are born in them as males i that nearly an equal portion 
die, though from different causes—wo mens feminine trials 
tending to compensate the risks to which men arc exposed— 
and that the balance remains on the whole, nearly tile same, 
in spite of many disturbing effects. Thus we grow can vinevrip 
ih-it if the correlation between the sexes should grow tn what 
we perforce view' as abnormal, certain unusual—probably 
unnatural—influences must have bum working to disturb the 
symmetry of their relations. 

\\c are also agreed that the passion between the sexes, has 
in all ages, and under evety diversity f>|~ orcumstance^ appeared 
to be nearly identical in the human nice. 

How then,, in the presence of this natural equality and 
uniform sensibility q| the sexes, with the positive information 
recorded in the last chapter, that every Toda woman 

J Lubbock, * The Ongtn of CivUiiaiicm and Frimkwe CanditioTf of 
Man.* 

- honwldc, 1 Daily Life aud Origin uf the T4sumJlLisJix , 
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marries* da we come to find that this race find so arranged 
Hie proportion, that only one wife was available for several 
husbands? 

Let us endeavour briefly to trace the growth of savage 
customs, from their primeval state up to the period during 
which polyandry* first was introduced, then became the con¬ 
cretion we now find tt a I believe the practice of communism, 
in its most unrestricted and therefore grossest form, to have 
been the basis of man's social system, when in the natural or 
absolutely undeveloped stage of his savage existence. I ground 
this conviction greaily on the experiences which have been 
gamed of the very promiscuous customs of the Todas, as well 
as of primitive races ail over Lite world : and largely, as a fair 
logical deduction, that I draw from a consideration of the Toda 
cranium ; in which it is almost impossible to be otherwise 
than struck with the overwhelming preponderance of the entire 
domestic group of organs, over the moral* secretive, and 
acquisitive constitution ; Hi us forming a combination of forces, 
which, m races living densely secluded lives, and at a period 
when Hie sexes were reared in equal numbers, must have 
produced an irrepressible desire to maintain everything— 
without reserve or restriction, coyness, or prudery— ah&ittfify 
in wmmm among the associated group, call it clan, kinsfolk, 
"or tribe ; terms which amongst these densely gregarious people, 
are nearly synonymous. 

At some advanced period in human progress ; when cUns 
bad in creased in size, and dr oi ms t antes had encouraged the 
creation of varieties in tribal custom; when the growth or 
local interests, and an active sense of mutual dependence* 
fostered and promoted by the warm preference which the 

1 f be£ here to acknowledge the pleasure and advantage 1 have derived 
final Che study «f M& MT-entum's wort 'Primitive MRrilgl^ many of 
die ideas in which, on the primitive condition of man, bdicdnjfiheJTi ta 
be strikingly accurate, I have maspomed in various parts of this work, 
and especially in this chapter, 
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sexes fuel instinctively towards one another: coupled with 
the absorbing need of ofTspring, that I have already noticed 
—sec Chapter XXIV'—as characterising the Todas, had 
united in centripetal action; then barbarian life would become 
a certain degree kss promiscuous; by Its primitive society 
converging into numerous congeries of near relation^ Hie 
/aim// would then be the social until maintaining still the 
ancient practice, of holding all property in common amongst 
its members. 

By the continued action of such causes* the little family 
groups of kinsfolk would tend to still further condensation 
and cxcitiBivencss. They would become smaller in their com¬ 
ponent numbers, by being more free of aliens; until at last,. 
tfu family camt ta bt refn'smud mainly by a kmt of 
brothers^ hatf&mtlitrs, ami tiwshssl runrrml to doxtly-rehiuJ 
kinswomen in nearly equal numbers; the men being the 
common fathers of all the progeny; each woman, however* 
the mother of her own children only. That these women 
were not only intimately connected to one another, but were 
often either sisters or half-sisters to their husbands, need 
occasion no surprise. I have most unfortunately not obtained ] 
the evidence which would warrant my asserting absolutely 
that such dose iiUer-marriage was actually the custom amoCfs^ 
the Todas. yet when once we thoroughly realise the mode of 
daily life of a rude people* we can no longer doubt that such 
was and still is the p ractice of barbarous -race^t . 7 

* ‘My little-lathers son Is the Bitne as my brother/ Toda saying 
Sec Chapter VIL 

T Slippering three Ijj-.'LhiTi A II C mnmeii three women *i A f in the 
JndiscriuuiiaSc hitiiidn of Ujc time :*■—ant&irir to infanticide-—and Lhat sb 
buj i ± nr wot borne by each woman, of which two ar. fotbcml to 
each husband. 

It the children vf the tmkmi be represented ,15 multiples of ABC vhhif 
Lhe ioni of a may be written :iiA,3dB ? 3rt C 
n t ^ ff w A* a A i p is & C 

tf f n J r A t Z C H| t C C 

Then caeh of the pairs of aons would be brothers to one another, and <r A, 

Z 1 
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Wc know by a perusal of Genesis xx. that Abram married 
bis half-sister, and may presume that such was a common 
practice In hte day* t 

Mr. TalboysAVkeukr remarks that the earlier Buddhist 
legends preserved in tire Mabawansi, present a curious in. 
stance of promiscuous marriage amongst the primitive Aryai. 
I*our brothers retire into the jtingle with then five sisters, 
where they dwell in huts made of branches of trees, it U hoist¬ 
ing on the produce of the chase ; each brother niartying one 
of hss sisters not bom of the same mother . 1 

Probably every race of man* at some period qf its rise 
from t_hu animal condition of tihsvhtic amnmumsm in which it 
originally revelled, has attained this stage,, of Umiud nw- 
mnnkm. Gross as such condition of society may appear 
to be, it must still be acknowledged as an advance on 
the course to orderly wedlock. No form of sexual alliance 
h inconsistent with the theory that from this platform all die 
various systems of matrimony with which we are acquainted, 
have sprung and radiated: whilst, on the other hand, wc have 
in the living customs of barbarous races In all quarters, 
evidence in its favour. 

One of the early results of this limited form of communism, 
would be shown in the growth of a sense of parentage; arising 
from tile recognition and acknowledgment of their children 
by their joint fathers: and in the desire which they would 
fed to protect and provide for this family, expanding into a 
certain rude conception of the responsibility of thdr position. 

The known habits and send merits now prevailing among 
the Tod as have encouraged me in forming my impression of 
the characteristic conditions of primitive society. It seems 
necessary too that some such concretion of the social system 

$ A, cA, Sic,, would be hatf^rothiiM hf the same father: r A, rf B t a C, 
&& wiiulU be yf-tote by the same mutficr : a A, A D, r C, iCj would 
be taosim german, 

1 T [dtwys-'VMieckrr, 'History of India/ vol l p< 117, loot race. 
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skull have been already formed, before we can fully account 
for systematic infanticide—ad contrasted with a habit of 
indiscriminate and disorderly destruction of the weak of both 
sexes—or before we tail completely understand why polyan¬ 
dry should emanate therefrom, TJitu practices scan to imply 
t&MprfrtxisUHce of a family scheme of .some sort. 

Circumstances, such as 1 endeavoured in Chapter XXIII. to 
depict, drove a communistic people, to infanticide. Parents 
projected the scheme or destruction which eventuated in art 
undue proportion being maintained between the sexes. The 
early and undesigned consequence of the act being, that 
without actual change in social practice, the limited commu¬ 
nism changed into what is styled polyandry, by a simple and 
natural process ; far whereas it had been the custom for 
groups of brothers, half-brothers* and cousins, to unite them¬ 
selves to nearly equal numbers of kinswomen, they now 
were restricted to the reduced allowance of one or two wives 
between them. 

The balance of feeling, which must long have vibrated 
between the desire* the furore, on one side of the scale, to 
destroy every one of the unprofitable female &ex, and on the 
other to retain women for female duties, would at last have 
created an equilibrium renting at that point where the smallest 
number of girts, accessary for the continuation nf the specks, 
™ perm i tted to H v e. Th at the limit was one wife fur a fa mi ly 
or nearly-related men* shows probably, that even in those 
dark ssad times, property had its interests to be attended to. 

Many a tribe may* from too rash destruction of females, 
have promoted its own rapid extinction, by enfeebling its 
elastic power, or the capacity for overcoming such tcmjxrary 
reduction nf its numbers, as might he Induced by wars, famine, 
or disease. But; eventually, supply and demand in the sur¬ 
viving tribes, balanced 

It is curious to observe, and worthy of note, that the tender 
feelings of parents should induce them, despite the force of 
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tradition, to retain* in gome instances, more than one CTIAP. 
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daughter in a family ; thus forming a small reserve of women, —1 

with which the vacant: ics which would arise in other families, 
from a deficiency in female births, or from £irl±s not having 
been raised to years of maturity, find a counterpoise. 

The exceptional practice of polyandry, which had, iti an 
unpremeditated manner, thus grown, merely from the infanti¬ 
cide which had disturbed the natural proportion of the^xeH, 
might be expected to retain something of the promiscuous 
ways* which for ages had been ^o much in consonance with 
gregarious and primitive tastes. Now that the custom of 
infanticide has b^en relinquished, and the -discrepancy between 
the sexes* whkh was its immediate fruit, has become less 
remarkable—though very far from having vanished—I observe 
communism still remaining rfr faftiK the loved habit of the 
people* whilst monogamy grows to be the national form or 
niarriagLL It may lie that the Tod as in this process of 
change, are merely merting to an ancient usage—that prior 
to infanticide—Instigated by the natural predilections of , 

unaltered dispositions. Perhaps their habits are becoming 
modified by the influence of surrounding monogamlc races. 

I very much doubt if the custom of polyandry, taken in the 
ordinary acceptation of that word, viz., tlic union of brothers 
only, to one w ife, can anywhere be found as the sole national 
form of marriage; thus assuming the airs of a respectable, 
even if eccentric custom : for, bearing,in mind the extreme 
gregariousness of their dispositions, and intimacy nf their 
lives: considering* also, the absolute necessity for every soul 
to marry, it is evident that the actual nature of the tie must 
very greatly depend on the living ratio of the sexes ; which, 
of course, could not be maintained at one nndeviating IcvcL 
When the proportions balance, the savage prefer:- a promis¬ 
cuous style: but as they widen, and the males preponderate, 
the practice of monogamy ls seen, coexistent with that of a 
polyandry in which the husbands arc sa-eaff&f brothers. 
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Nxi'n Whrifer polyandry was the anticipated effect of a preeon- 
—^—- certed design, in which infanticide was the logical preliminary 
step* or whether this peculiar relation of the sexes was Its 
unforeseen consequence ; it still could not have continued In 
force amongst a people, unless it were in unison with man)" 
of their inherent feelings. The same, or parallel personal 
qualities or propensities, must have led to the perpetuation of 
birtli these eccentric customs, or one of them must have 
f;il Sen into disrepute. And the discontinuance of infanticide 
mu-it have eventuated in the abandonment uf polyandry, in 
consequence of the intimate nature gf the alliance existing 
between them. 

m 

Nuvv if the Todas had been an exact contrast of v. I hit we 
hmnv them c* ■ hi ; had they been a people possessing a strong 
scase of personal property, and of dislike to publicity : bad 
they been warlike and quarrelsome; had they, in feet, 
possessed large Acquisitiveness Secret l vends. Destructive 
nvsa, and Omiba Live ness—had they been bradiycephalic, in 
fact—and! withal been amorous, we could readily have imagined 
their taking to a poljffitiitmiS style i but it would be contrary 
to our actual experience of men^ to suppose that with such 
energetic personalities* families could have continued in 
harmony where one woman was the common wife of many 
men. 

I maintain therefore, that whilst a general deficiency in 
power of the propensities — and conspicuously so of the 
acquisitive organ—dictated the Indolent measure of Infant!- 
adct in the very face of the counter action of large Thilopro- 
genttivencss* as the best means of escaping annihilation I am 
equally forced to the conviction;, that the tameness of the 
* same group of deficient organs, combined with the moderate 
expression of an amativencss not above the average* enabled 
polyandry to maintain its, position when once established, 

I have no means of ascertaining that the organs* upon 
whose sizes and combinations have depended the allied and 
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inseparable practices of infanticide and polyandry, actually 
existed in the hum an crania, in the era with in which these 
ancient institutions were introduced as panacea for the woes 
of suffering man. But 1 afHnn tiiat they do constitute tile 
association that w r ouliJ in this day invent as well as maintain, 
those two practices* if precisely the same necessities arose. 

If this theory of the physiologic origin of these venerable 
institutions he correct* wc have an evidence of the great ini- 
mutability of those races which, keeping their genealogical 
* purity nf bipod* remain also in the same tinehanging cirturn- 
stances of solitude and climate. 

In due time ; after the lapse of generations* the polyandry 
width'hud then Ancrctcd into definite form, could not easily 
have been disturbed, even if the desire to reform had been 
felt with force sufficient to secure unanimity. 

Let m imagine nursdves exactly in their position; the insti¬ 
tution i-f infanticide completely established Fourteen years 
—or the marriageable age nf girls—must have clapped before 
any member could reap bene fit* from the joint movement But 
fourteen years is a very long period, and its end so distant, 
that few of those whose voices had weight in council, would 
live to see the change effected, On the other hand, the 
existing state of polyandry, so far from being oppressive, has 
strong points of recommendation to such minds. The men 
probably recognise the fact that it limits the number nf 
months to be filled. Nor is it unpleasant to the females ; 
their duties arc light — for women or barbarous races, Of- 
tremdy light—they are treated with consideration* and have 
marked influence in the home circle. Again, parents know 
that their surviving daughters are In great request: they 
many off readily, and at small cost. The thorn in their ro^e, 
Is die necessity for destroying thdr infants. This is, no 
doubt, a lasting pain to them. 

[fence we find that before the movement can even be com¬ 
menced, there is a vis inertia to be overcome, which would of 
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^AP* itself render It an extremely difficult matter for the people tn 
-—effect a change in their habits, In respect to their marriage 
system, Moreover, as 1 have s^own in Chapter XI.. the 
unfortunate practice of infanticide leadk ultimately to the 
constitutional physiologic change, in which a surplus in actual 
births [5 maintained In boys over girls, amongst tribes vn Lh 
whom it has become naturalised* Hence, as we see, the 
excess of males oiTr fondles, fared of infanticide^ tirnds to 
prrssrtt* the sjjfrw if pclj r amiry f when* infanticide itself has \ 
ceased to be a national practice. 

I may now affirm Lite dogma, that where the dcstruction of 
female infants is practised to excess, we must find, either that 
polyandry, or the practice of procuring wives from other 
races, tribes or castes, is the custom, And where potyandiy 
is met with, we may be confident that we either find female 
infanticide, or that It has lately and largely been practised. 

ft Is on the conviction of the truth of this assertion, that T 
based the statement made in Chapter XXIII., that our 
British forefathers, w r ho are known to have been poly and rnus, 
were also mfsmticidaL 

It has often been laid to the discredit of wild races; the 
apparently insuperable difficulties that Oppose themselves to 
efforts made for their elevation from the obscene rut in. which 
they were found, and in w hich they had lived for untold ages. 

1 think the experience wc have gained of the unsuspected 
existence of what would ordinarily be termed a * natural * 
obstacle to change in Toda marriage custom, should lead 
1,5 1° suspect the possibility of nature being often warped by 
the tong continuance of other bad practices, so as to place 
equally effective and Invisible obstacles to sodden or even 
J^pld progress In the mental or moral culture of races. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SHADES OF EVEN INC, 

Ths pa'pU nswmbk — Tht tioHh amt Aumf — DWi fiwd — Pray/r to 
the Setting Sun- — TArJlirru't'y rtliftt ta rtU—Alatrrmli aspect tf fiiitstfc 
in Mild CHmatt^ 

# 

THE long day draws to a dost The party who had gone chap. 
nut in-tht morning to collect kudu, have returned frr.ni the Xjl£VnT - 
dLsbuit UudagA villages, apparently not very successful ; For 
they grumble, and look suspicious and uneasy* as they throw 
thdr bundles cm the ground. The women at home have long 
completed the performance of thdr womens work; the infants 
have been suckled over and over again, and passed Front aJtn 
to arm of the girls of the family : the house door and bed 
have been plastered, and the village frontage swept down 
water is in the vessels and wood is !n the slings. There is 
nothing now II- do but curl their hair for tile night* whilst 
gossiping with the visitors. 

Gradually, and as the evening approaches, the people grow 
restless and absent-minded : stand tip to look, and with hand 
to eyebrow, scan the broad pasture lands lying under the netting 
sun. Something of importance L ccms to be looked for. Ru¬ 
mour spreads, that the buffalos are coming in. The dense mass 
may now- be acen approaching, slowly and leisurely—as well- 
fed animals should—and led by the more pressing milch cow>. 
who filing through the intervening swamp, and with cars 
pricked forward* rise the hill where the familiar homestead lies 
nestled. Here the herd stops : a few* for ttasons of their own* 
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rijAr, saunter into the fold: the rest chew the cud man indolent 
■ J II; group outride* 

The people sat about watching* And whilst some hfds 
stand round the herd, to quiet the nervmis with thdr voices* 

* and to stop flirtations with their sticky Itist any disturbed cow 
should withhold a portion uf her in ilk ; the naked pilknrpal 
with hoirnus in hand, and pushing forward the mope-eyed 
■sucking-calves, cases each mother in turn* of her oppressive 
load. Over all, the ripe glow of the declining sun ; hallowing 
the innocent domestic scene which lib rich beams have Just 
ceased from glorifying. 

Faces dicer up as the man returns to hh dairy: and talking 
b resumed We u nderstand now their late anxiety and their 
present ease ; the evening’s tnfplj &f food has font assttnd /,i 
them. 

Shortly, the mistress or the house may be observed through 
the tittle door or her cabin, squatted on the hearth inside; 
deftly feeding the fire in tile vorrfikiM. stick by stick, as she 
cooks the evening meal: head thrown hack, eyes half-dosed,' 
with a hand outspread, warding the heat from her face. Out- , 
side, the family sit about or occupy themselves in shutting up , 
the calves, f 

We note a man leaning against the village wall, mutter 
tkin'iiiik — sunset He rests his wand against the stone?, 
and taking both amis out of his mantle, maintaining it En place 
whh the elbows, leisurely puts feet to ihc ground* Bending 
slaghtly, nlid with joined hands to forehead, he says in a low I 
tone. *Eyan, appti! danenm^ mokh ultanm, *11 ultimo 
ultatqn, karr ultama, cltam uttamal’ Then readjusting his f 
doth. Steps back again to his scat He qui*tly watches the 
luminou-5 God as it subsides fa oriental glory behind the hill: 
then resuming the sotio voce conversation, enquires after the 
hedth or the new bom calf, and if the mother has begun 
giv ing milk. An innocent grave smile plays on his face when 
told that both arc doing wdj. * A good cowl’he remarks, 
slowly nodding* 
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Long looked Tar dinner appears to be ready; for the 
heated woman now emerges into the open air,, and die men 
and boys enter the hut< leaving the females to prolong the 
talk. When each member of the community has In turn, 
eatcn t and the offerings to bbunii tai have been swept out of 
doors, the whole family In the village join grouped about in 
primitive dinginess, ami quiet uncnnspkuouB attitude ; some 
under the veranda eaothers on the tuar* or under its 
quiet shelter: and there rehearse the day’s events The 
naked pilkarpal also, having completed his separate cooking, 
squats apart upon the wall, whence he can hear the news and 
add his distant note to the conversation, 

And thus the shades of evening dose in upon them. The 
air grows chrll* arid the careful mother of the smallest, rkes to 
take the infant she has kept under her dress* into the well 
baked house She stops a moment: looks round to the sky 
where the blushing moon, ascending vertically through the 
trees vn hot pursuit of the now vanished sun, illumines her 
womanly face. 4 SwAmI, Sw&ffli f r she mutters* with hands to 
forehead, supporting tile while, her young one in the bend of 
tier arm* 'Mokh ultama, eltani ultama: 1 and stoops in at the 
little doorway. Two or three sleepy-headed children soon 
stagger in after her. Note the pretty daughter in her teens, 
plump and white teethed, with hair tightly curled, and eyes 
that brilliantly catch the sparkle of the moon. She has been 
taught to say her prayers : but unmarried and without a care, 
the sense of responsibility h not strong upon her ; ihc has 
no child to shiver for. She gives a rather hurried salute, 
bringing her head down to her hands, rather than t.ikfc the 
young arms out of their envelope in the chill: a quick * Evan, 
appn \ H and in she clucks, shutting the door after her. A 
prolonged rustle may be heard as the brood settle themselves 
In the dark, to nest on the warm hearth ; with a mantle on 
the floor and another covering all their nakedness* The 
healthy baby, w ith eyes wide open, trying In vain to penetrate 
the gloom* disturbs the mother on the raised bed, who Is now 
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CHAP. heard hushing and patting, hushing and patting, hushing and 
, -■ patting, A few nuraqry skirmishes, and all is still, within. 

' Irzhtishk ’ says a man outside in the dark, yawning, ‘it 
is night-—bed time.* * Trzhtitshk " is repeated by these men 
of few words, rising. They separate for their different huts. 
Two to join our family party, stopping before the door, quietly , 
make their short address lo the moon, asking it' to be gracious, 
and that all may be well with the cattle and with the village. 
Again the door shuts, A little more settling: the snatch of 
a song: the low mutter of talk: the cry of the disturbed baby, 
and all again is hushed. 

Irzhtishk, 1 iterate, and impressed with the lonely and 
exceptional beauty of the position, mount the hill; to see and ■ 
to think. Not a sound Is to be heard over the vast expanse, 
save the carious tick ticking of nature at work in the short 
grass. Overhead, the dear moon, now brilliant, pursuing her 
serene course in the transparent ether, 

* this brave o'erhanging Sima meat, this majestic , 

roof fretted with golden firef 

illumines hill and dale, close prospect and far distant view, 
miles away down in the plains below: now showing the i'* 
rounded outlines of tracts of forest, and the spurs of receding 
hills; now throwing a brilliant dart through the poor man’s 
woods dose by ; bringing out each stick of the gnarled trees 
with the free hand of an accomplished artist, and sheening if 
gracefully into the women’s secluded bathing place; tlieo 
resting firmly and fully, but softly, on the roof of his humble 
dwelling Jn the open patch of hill side—the home, the sanctum f 
—anti counting his cattle in their pen ; tinting each horn and 
moving shiny back or the living group, the better to see them. 

She traverses all his, free domain f the undulating pastures 
and the lonely taro: examines the single tree out on the wild, 


* Some savage races reverence the moon ns a god, ever fn pursuit of 
the sun. goddess ; bul the Toil-is arc very ignorant, and da not know <tt 

whit sexes these luminaries belong. 
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under whose shelter the lack had sat last day. Such an 
interest she tikes in all their haunts; like the moving spirit 
or a mother visiting her children in their sleep. A pitying 
look as ii, though concerned but powerless to help, yet 
know ing their hidden Future, 

It is by night, and in such a climate, that nature assumes 
her most perfect expression as mother—bhumi tai—it Is then 
that we note man, so like a child asleep in her bosom, throw, 
mg his cares upon her: lie and his cattle anti all that is most 
necessary, and all that is most dear: seemingly entrusting all 
to her in his hours of rest. All made for man's convenience 
and comfort I she appears to say, J have hushed him thus to 
sleep for ages! Daily I have lowered my pall of night over 
him, and have made my ■ lesser light'so beautiful, lie mis¬ 
takes the work for its Creator ] Here nature scarce acknow¬ 
ledges these primitives to be her failures. In the care she 
continues to take, she .says they are my children, and or such 
aU the world was once 1 They still need my care. They are 
human, and the germs of what is great! 

Nature thus softens our feelings, and appeals to our lenient 
sense. You once were such as theset How forcibly do the 
words of Dante come up to disturb our unjust thoughts: 

A HO-rt 

Is foam . * * and none is there 
■ ■ < who doth raid nor writs; 

And alt his indina Lions and his acta, 

M for ns human raison seti* are i 

And he oiTendclh nut in word or dm] : 

Dot unbuptirad he dies, and void of faith, 

\Cfaere is the justice iluii condemns him t Where 
His hlii me if he bdievcfh not Whai thm r 

And wh a art tho« ff than nn the stool wnuld st sit 
To judge- nr distance of a thousand rmfes 
With the short-sighted vision of a sfumt* 

ELLAM tTLTAMA, 
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1 Dantc ff F ParadtEUp' Camu *i*., translated by City. 
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Wm ar mi majdiai uinTti*rtT, hkwiie* tur r?tinxn 
MCI1PTAE, JDCLmT. 


{frffjw ff reffaiftm a/ Tada wmti mtd stnfmrii fttxnUd h tht 
iSVrv Frifdridi Mfiuiimftry S&i-trfjt.] 


NOTICE* 


These outlines are the result of a good deal nfpcrtonnl intercourse mih 
tlic Tuilas, during a residuncc of tmdve ye;ire on the Nflagiris. With i he 
kind mfcmzt of Ehc lace lamented J. W. Breeki, £sq JT the First Com¬ 
missioner of die Nflagim, the subject of the Tufla language was In* 
vestigiih-d n few years ago In connection with a small Ardueolugscat 
Society in Outacanvurid. At clau request of Colonel Marshall, I have put 
the results mica this shape, to be printed in his work on the Turku. J 
think that the facts dF the language are here gathered logs then It is be¬ 
coming daily more difficult to ascertain what is originally Tmja and what 
ii borrowed by that people from the late* immigrants. 

In one or two mattery I have ventured in did'er from the Rev. Dr* 
CaJdwxfl, wliose Drivi^ian Ctiimruar htii invested inch resmthes with 
a new interest J aivauce my opinions with unfeigned di tfidenc cv While 
agreeing in the main with that profound scholar, I yet think iliac the 
ctmackabte analogies between the K-tltic and Lbc Dnividian languages 
merit a more ihciraugh investigation. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

m 

OUTLINES 

W THE 

TUpA GRAMMAR 


I. THE ALPHABET. 


S l The Tuda language has 110 compoaitionSp written or 
unwritten* not a ballad nor a scrap of anything to indicate in¬ 
tellectual activity. The Tudas, like their buSake, arc fine 
animals; but they are the least cultivated of the Dritvitftiin 
races. 

No trace remains of the employment by them or any 
written character t it is probable, thmfbre* that they separated 
from the other Dravidians before the 1 ur-sprachc’ of those 
tribes was reduced to writing. 


CHAP. 

XXIX. 


§ £. Til language* of which but a very' scanty fragment 
remains in use, has more sounds than any other Dnlrirjian 
dialect* and some of these are peculiar to it, seeming Co have 
been modified by the position and habits of Che tribe. 

The Tujas chiefly converse in the open air, calling to each 
other from one bretsy hill-top to another. Their speech 
sounds like Old Kan arose spoken in the teeth of a gde of 
wind 
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§ 3., The vowel* are : 

SlIOftT. 

1. in as in * America/ 

Ex. attain, Ar 

2. i, an in ’ pin. 1 

Ex. n i ti3. jwwr. 

3. u r as in 1 Cook, 1 

Ex, nip, ti'iJAig. 

4. e, as in * fiEni, * 

Ex* ycnaJc, At 1*/. 
5- a s as in 1 opinion/ 
El kcr h cold. 


u™ 

&, as aw, in 1 bawl/ 
Ex. ah ct Witn, 

7, i p os in * pique* 

El ni T ic. 

8, ti t os in *Schf)gl/ 

Ex. mudo, 

9, fi, as a in 1 pale/ 

Ex* fit, wfy \ 
io_ fi, as in 'opium.' 
Ex, 0U) fc 5W. 


Some of these are occasionally modified ; thus, 
b sounds as in German, or as eu in French* in 4 fleur. 1 
El lakh. fftrtaJc 


14, as in German, or as u i n French, in * pur/ 

El tttaE>vf T 

u, at the end or a word, has a very fine sound, approaching 
to an L The Drlvi^ian 1 half n. 1 

a, in the last syllable of a word, sounds like a very short t 
0 and a are almost always interchangeable: thus, Lhe 
Kanarese jbt/ is in Turin kol 


$ 4. The Consonants are : 

1. kr as in ' blendsu.' 

2. g, as in * gun/ 

3. kt, ja in ‘blockhead,' 

4 - S% os in doghouse , 1 
$- j, as ip 4 jam,' 

6 , rih as in ' chin.’ 

7, t* as in 4 ten,' 

8, th, as in * ihk' 

9, th, as in 1 thin, r 
10- d, aa in dog/ 

11, t, lingual 

11. d, lingual 
13, p, as in 4 pen/ 


Ex. adJym, ///ay. 

El nVoSg, tn Act. 

Ex, mokiu j jHff. 

Ex- any final g may lie aspirated 
Ex. msjijal ytBptv. 

Ex, dun, red. 

El terlgi a^nm. 

Ex, attain, A/. 

El mill le an, / sAmd. 

El usd, nwt, . , 

Ex. mn^tUcen, 

Ex. kida, /j^vtAct. 

Ex pui,. rfrj£f. 
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14. f s as In * futiJ 

15. h* as in 1 bull* 

16. t, aiin l iiay/ 

17- Vh 

i 5 . I 13 h >is id ‘maji' 

19, n, as in ‘no.’ 

?o* I* hfiTd, hngnaL 

3 | r r r hard, lingual 

31 , •- 

3J. ilL 

H zb. 

$ S- It Ls difficult to decide whether all the.se sounds belong 
to the Tu<fo Itself The aspirates especially, except kh and 
til. are, it may be inspected, foreign to It. 

§ 6* Some of them seem to have arisen from the lingual f p 
which f* found in all the South-Indian languages, and which 
existed in the oldC3t forms of the Drilvifjian. In Madras it 
is sounded y, and in Tlnnevdlyl In Tcltigu it is softened 
into r r or changed into t or d It is a kind of triple r, sounded 
very far back in the throat, thus seeming to be a mixture of 
r., L and a. 

it resembles die Welsh U_ (Comp. § 434 

Tims Kan. ££m and Tarn. s/zvit^ make in Tud.i eJzh 
« Mf „ ldr, uniter H kirzh. 

„ t>umite „ puruti. mud „ t , purrh, 

g y. It may be staled as a rule that the Tu^aih and dr 
(which are strong linguais) generally represent a final 1 or J of 
the Kanarcse : 

Old Kan. and Tam. pn/ (/u) m Tu^ta purih 

*■ tt drr T dick „ ardt 

„ „ M (/«>, 1mC a hvw t, rink 

» „ fiufi T tiger * pUnb. 

§ 3 , Sometimes eh Is the equivalent for the other Hnguals ; 
thus* 

Old Kan. and Taut hmnft, a heir, is kanh 
u a 


Ejl Jnif j-dt rwtY7. CHAP- 

14 bculth* a wmeaJ tempts SLXIX^ 

Ex. ver, ,r^?Mer + 

Ejl bhut. j ipsk 
Ex lm p 

fx. tani, Ssturdapr 
Ex be] 4 i, frisky. 

Ex. Ar, rrt. 

Ex 

Ex fihtb. 

Ex ikh T jr. ot. 
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g $ The letter f is pronounced by the Tudas fuU and dear* 
while aiiy ether Drfivhjiaa race would pronounce 1 first * as 
finAt, the sound of sharp f being unknown to them ; 
are some other sharp sounds, such as tk in thin, and t in 
sin. 

I think the T^sdiv f sound has arisen, as in EngiUh, from 
the corruption of a jjiittiiral or lingual. 

Enmtgk has become with us tnuf 

So the Tutfa p4f, c an inject; is probably Old Kan. pnriu. 

It must, however, be stated that the words In which fb 
found are precisely those which it is most difficult to trace* 
Thus, 


miraf is 1 nose 1 {? Kan, mktz, + projecting r } r 

mM i 5 sl * Bodiigan 1 (? (Kan } mat^ 1 fLlherin-law/ *u5ed as a term 

or respect). 

or a * deer 1 (? wriii). 


g iq. The lingual d of the Kan. is in Tuda sometimes repre¬ 
sented by r ; thus, 

Tuir-lf^n i | walk/ (Kan. root if a*/), 
nor, * district’ (Kan. naij}- 

g 11 Til (as in ihin} and ih (Ungual) are often cupbomcally 
(?) inserted in Tuda words. This is quite a Tuda peculiarity* 

The former sound is not at all Orividian (though it is 
Keltic); and the latter is only found in the other D, dialects 
in Sanskrit derivatives. 

Sh iSi however, quite the favourite Tuda sound. 

Thus, uilthkcit / stand. (| $6.) 

K ITU + temp. part, fc + inflgrtiqfiable part eu. 

Here th is a mere euphonic insertion, 

Enkken. fam r 
R. er 4 K, + $iL 

Here, too, th Ss probably a mere euphonic insertion. 
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$ 12. In Tuida v Or w ts optionally pronounced before o 
initjaE; thus, voild^^wr; but in the compound we find oddi-ach — 
itim? (lit one-step); and on or or is the DrAvidhui root So 
in English 'one 1 is pronounced * won/ 

The possession of this sound of w is one of the many note* 
worthy analogies between the Keltic languages and the 
Drivi^ian. 

So y may, as in the other Drav. dialects, be prefixed to any 
word beginning with e. Thus, eanlt or yenak^fo wr. 

This, too, is found in English* mad is probably due to Keltic 
influences : twe is pronounced ynt*. 

NOUNS. 

13. Tutfa nouns have no inflections for number or gender. 

4 14. The Nominative, Accusative. Vocative, and Genitive 
Cases arc alike, being the unaltered root 

$ 15. The inflectional particles in use are, (1) for the dative, 
§ or k; (2) for the instrumental ablative and die ablative of 
remotion, eud (or «dd) ; and (3) Tor the local ablative orxh. 

These correspond very' exactly to the Old Kanarese,^, 
and of (comp, 43}. 

$ 16. The following is a Paradigm of a Tu^a noun: 

„ &L a mm 

N. Arc, Voc Gen, 6|. u mm 

Pit if g z tfi or for a man 

ALL {rostrum. 4ttd femotion) ileud (flleddb fry o t from a *nw 
(place) . . h ilorzh* in a man r 

§ iy. Since the nominative, accusative, and genitive cases 
are alike, it is chiefly by t^ositio-rh that the syntax of a Tuda 
sentence is regulated A noun immediately before a transitive 
verb h the obj ect; while a noun before another noun is in the 
genitive case, or qualifies it like an adjective 
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In the 1 utter case nth the root of the epicene pronoun of die 
jrd person, appears to be sometimes inserted, making what 
looks like a genitive case. 

This resembles the Kan. usage. In tlaEvt language* certain 
nouns add d to the root to form the inflectional biuse, which b 
used for any case. The Tamil adds thu (th Hat) to the root 
to- form a genitive. t 

Sg |g, The Tilda pronouns are irregular, but correspond very 
closely to those of the other Dnividkui dJaJects. 


§ 1$. TJIE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
(1) The pronoun of the 1st person. 


SHKfitlLASL 

Now- an. / 

Ace. yaa, me 

Gen. yen ; yen adg, my, mint 
DaL yen-ak. t& or/vr me 


FttruAU 

om, in). :« 

yem. im. mi 

yem: yem-adu. our, men 
yest-ak, /V or pr us 

1 \ /nm m 

L im-endn itn-edd I 


Note.—T he original farm 11 F the DirLsidian pronmtn (if the 1st peraJti 
as nncerLiaiL 

ti.) In 1 he nidi-si dialect «f Tam LI and m Tulu U is ytf*, art Old Kamsrese 
an f in 0Ed Ttlutfn tinti, in MnUyalim nj-Jn. 

(l) The mriccisnns of this pronoun in nearly all ibe cugfiitte languages 
have *71; and in the oldest farm* jrii prefixed ai plea^urt' In .dl he- 
g'mnmg with r. 

(3.J The pronoun when appended w \ht D r jVliJi.in werh m 
eni f 

( 4 .) In Liter Tamil KMtmmmt and Telu^d kb hud forms nnn, n.lTn, and 
ndmi r in (he Nom. Singular; and nlm* m^mu m the Nom, PluraL This 
« or m | dn not regard as primiiivtj since it is wanting in all the aid 
forms- The Drividian langaaECs prefii » to several wnrds which t hzy 
have rteeived Emm other lanifuagts. Thin die Sanskrit h in Tamil 
Mugum; and n^ihitm is the form La which the ward anrJhfr fan s ettl e d 
down in the Difiirujlan diiikiis I on see how n might have crept In ; 
T cannot imagine its dkappea ranee from every ancient dialect. 

(S4 This is not the place Trap .. full discussion o! ilie subject 1 bill I 
would compare dts with the vtry ancient farm £L aiam. 

Not can 1 think it clear (hat f,m h not rcLued to sJjt Sanskrit vsyiJM, 
nr to the Greek or r* and Vedic 
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§ 30, ( 2 } The pronoun of the 2nd person. 

Seheulal PlUMJ- 


Nom. 

Voc 

}d . r 

nlm-a 

Acc. 

jnin 

nim 

Gen- 

J nim -ak 1 
l rtim, niia-adu 

Hat- 

niit-ak * * * * 1 

AbL 

r urn-end or nin-edd, if 1 

< or frvm Ate > | 

L niti-firth, in thft J 

r nim-eml. Mm-edd 
l aius-nrah 


CHAF* 
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Tills closely resembles ltoe ancient Kanarese and Tamil. 

1 do nol know whether it is of use to point out the Drti vidian 
mot nH p 'stantJp 1 ivEth its past part. in Kan, mtiu, as the possible 
origin of this pronoun. 

Here n is, I think, undoubtedly radical. 


§ 31 , The pronoun of the 3 rd person in Tm£a (which Is 
really a demonstrative pronoun, or adjective) has the pccu- 
Karity, that like the Latin sc r it has no inflection for gender or 
number 

Thun adiam =/ir, sAr t if r iAty- 

[ Generally m is an tndLstmct nawl ( the imusw&ra of the SamkriL] 

Tt is declined like &1 (§ 16 ). 

N. A. G. atham 
Dat rihuff 

| aLh-vnd, atham^id. athameod 
l athmn-atih. ath-orzh. 


The resemblance to S. adm is remarkable. 

Rare itwm—he 5 *du=iL 

It will be remarked that the verbal forms of the jrd person 
make no distinction of number or gender* (Conip. 

This is a remote demonstrative (Tilt* See,); ittu m. i* u^d for 
the proximate (hsc 
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Besides this oldest form the Tmj.i uses the pronouns 

avail {Ole); ivau {Me) 

aval (ilia); ivsl (hoic) 
with their piuntls 

airflr; ivar, which Eire declined like Si. with the addition of a 
kind of genitive in du\ Hindu, &c. 

Here aran. &c. are the remote demonstratives, and ivan, 
tile proximate demonstratives. 

These appear to be forms recently introduced, or. it tnay be, 
reintroduced into Tutfa from Kanarese or Tamil 

A vatufu=:a.nn + tin, and is prefixed to a noun adjectivally, 
and so forms a kind of genitive case: 01vmdt, fr£ 6 =Ms 
wif& (§ 17 ) 

The use of a and i as demonstrative prefixes is thoroughly 
Urivitlian. 

The root of this pronoun is evidently d 


§ 32. 


TUDA ADVERBS. 


it) Words answering to English adverbs exist in Tuda. 

Some of them are also used as noun* some are parts of the 
verb. 


f a ) following Eat includes nearly M 

hi 

tbm 


are in use. 


1. ya 

V. m> 


& hm* thirty 


/ These seem lo be really inier- 
l jcctionsL 

f I l ure th c t\ f| m demonstrative 


1 f *> r p m demonstrative 

whtn J ate r et * \ xnd intcTTogative [articlo* ap- 


4 ^ uhj 

5- him 

6 - Jt'^a :dai? 

7. nAtivc 


etc 

fttete 

athfttio 

n«l- mok 
klierk 


flL fafi tzt* 

^ (placet) mud 
fofi?r£(nmt) much 


k pear- 
T, and K. 

Reduplicate of etc, () 

/ A thuin =r/ f o in Ld- 

1 lOTOgath-e partfclc, 

{ AfH is DulvidLan. Molt Irem 
Sam\L=Srfi?FV. 

Kim.ke|a T irriila_ Tam. Mr, unkk^ 
Drfivid- *wft f rcunuhi. 

Kan. mmthe. 
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fft khind 

pnrne 

A. Kan, finds. \ 

n H mrfside 

pomua 

A. Kan. pone pimm in T, 

12. inside 

nig- 

U| r within^ in the dative case. 

13, ’l 

1 

M, K. wMa rigr m [n Kan, Tone 

14, mart [comp. | 

1 uparo 

and TeL up or ub is a root 

1 

r inMipaiti 

1 signifying increase- CompL 

mmi] J 

1 

L Sansk- irpari 

r This seems to be a corruption of 

15. near 

kekhtui 

} Kan. huge o|=j*i % An J or itf 

L Mmt 

16. far 

bathki 

B&tiikr=.n^r^ in K. 

12 * oki\ twrthrr 

kuda 

Infill. of KOijii. *vme tigefJur. 

iB. A ittlK 

edcji-ftdi 

Odd=one. adi=j*7*, a thm. 

19, Jfapumffy 

npam-aiii 

Comp, (i3)=more-step. 

ao. suddenly bind 

Kaja birr bin (| 34,) 

23. agmn 

terigi 

Kim- tirigr. 

? 2 r mmgA 

ettana 

f In Tamil =fAit rarimL 
l Kan. ittcuis = Lilt: whole. 

23. 

m 

Km fjswar, more, y«L 

3 4. tuhm 

etwaa 

) 

^5. thm 

ttwmn 

> Compart (3)- 


itw&n 

J 

27. for irvr 

etwan-etwan Ut.=when- whetL 

z8* mother 

ia -ad.il=yet one- 

8 23 

TUDA ADJECTIVES. 

(i) There are a 

few words which appear to be adjectives by 


nature ; but the majority are merely nouns placed before 
other nouns to qualify or limit their meaning. 


(3) The following list contains some of the adjectives 
now In common use. 



njthe 

e/. r# p 4#j/^in Kan. tfa=fftn or ,V* or 



dri 

a. pretty } 

Ml 

flrtl in 0. Kan., and Tana* and in the other 


Draw dialects. 

3- 

k*| 

Xirj in Tana* kerr in 


O. Kan. 
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TUBA CKAMMAK. 


+ % 

fit-ud 

p^djCTBtion, hi TamLL 

fjtf in and in 



In Itkft 4£ib— haring 

iinuJ is evi¬ 



risen 

dently iiMim 




=1L 

5 . iittk 

kin, kir-nd Tara. fiVr, prridu. Kara 



btnb 

iar 

- 

ft, hot 

K.sn. Hn t kishiy biriftt 


7. &ii 

kor * 

Dr:tvidi:m remit a kuf 


tl kv7 

old 

"FI Lis IS Keui. nS J t tsJn, 




fli nd 


9- dry 

vaaag 

K. exqgu. I n Tatra 

This ^ or^ i 




strengthening 


tek in 


put in K. and 
T, 

to. muh 

ffi? is die Dmv masra 

Here seems id he 



tom. 

an internal mo¬ 

11, femafr 

tbkh 

These words cannot he 

dification of a 



traced to any Drib 

toot to dittio* 



vifjian rt>oL dt/mm = 
body A^rkapoet. 

gnish gender. 



word far woman 

* 

la. . 

J bcl-thi 
l help 

^ Kara fci 



r chea * 



rj* ^ 

bakh-gadi 

y Kan. kudi, &uK&f t 


fcipdati 
L kepn -■ 

1 kfmpy 

,fc 1 


14 - jr/Artsn 

mtyjisJ 

Taira md/fl/ii/ 


tj, iti 

Kara kari 






t6, -VArr 

vSt 

Kara Mr. Tam. ugm 


*7 

p-erad 




1 3) These roots, probably among the oldest in the language, * 
arc a with hard [3" an exception, common \a all the Dravidian 
laiitJTiagi^ ; but the peculiarities of the Kanarese are found in 
the Tutfa_ 


S 24. Forms answering to the comparative and superlative 
degrees arc obtained by putting a noun in the 4 ablative of 
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mmotion* before the 
tif> 4 w=mudi. 

Ttaw ftlhumed-kimd, smalirr than U 
ilcd-ittul, graiftr ihdtt a man 
updnHitnd, npinkkmd r gmstatt smiillat 


adjective ■ and by prefixing the adverb 


CHAP, 
xs IX. 


^25. THE TUDA VERBS, 

(1) The Tutja verb has 1 an affirmative fomi consisting of 
ati indicative mood amt an imperative mood ; II. a negative 
form* with the same two moods. 

(2) It has two tenses: I. An indefinite tense, which is 
present or future ; II. A past tense. 

(3) There are Fragments of other forms which can only be 
conjecturally restored. 


g 26, The verb * to V is thus inflected. 
■ Root Bf* 


L Affirmative Form. 


/m/mJj'jTY Afiwd* 


(I f Indefinite Fmscnt- 


SlSf-ULATi- 

1. (in) er-sli-k-(m P / am 
j (nl) fir-sh-eh-i 
3. javsm? er-sh-ch-i 


PLBtiL 

< Am) 0r-*h-k-uni 

(niiottf er-diHih-i 
[amt) er-fflh-ch-i. 


(II) Indefinite Fast 


SisetfLAM. 

a (in) edd^er-sh-p-mi,/««u 

J 1 ^ \ edd-isr-ihr-oh“i 

$ (bvbh), J 


Plural. 

ffiflU) fldd-er-ih-p-illii 

mimfl, t edd—eir—«h-cb—i 
(imr) J 




Tins Is evidently a compound form obtained by prefixing 
to the present tense: add bring for &id. (§ 30*) 

The iat per^ sing, takes what seems tu be an alternative 
form in p-isri: enhptQj=erthk«n- 
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Bh is the Tinja substitute for k : shk=kk 

Gh a sorcEio-thd form of k - go in Snxon T spcec=j/if%-,4 

steal —wai'L 


Imperative Mitod. 

fcru. fa t£\w 
if-ma. Id U fa 


OF LEiis mi I can give no explanation. 

II- Neoativk Form, 
fl) Indefinite Present: / p 6 -^ um msL 


SltfCiUlAR. 


I'LLtAU 


i. ir-eni 
», ii-e 
3. iMidi 


it- txmi 

ir-e 

ir-adi 


fQ) Indefinite Fast r /, iW., ^ 


J. er th-eni 
a er -tii & 
j- er-th-adi 


er fh emt 
ef-tb-o 
cr lh-ftdi 


$ 27. The Verb icl. djifw, is thus inflected. 

I. Affusrcative Form, 
Indiratiz f Afotitl. 

(r) Indefinite Present: /, **£, dba 

SmCFLAL PlTr , 


1. M k en 
s. ad oh S 
* id oh-t 


ad-k-emi 

Id-chi 

M-chi 


(II) indefinite Past t /, <^v., 


1. id'th-b-k.i 


ad-th bind 
itjlh-chd 



fmftTath* Mood, 
fmi, strike 1 

pui mi. M him itrikt I 
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U, Negative Form. 


fndksii&e MmhI 


(I) Indefinite Present: / t * 5 -r., n*rf. 


Sing dial 

u fi^-eni 

j, 4 - # 

3- ad-adl 


PLLMLAL 

fldenu 

fid-G 

4 ^ 


(II) Indefinite Pose : / T <5-t| d&ttcd j wt. 

r. fita ger-theni at* ger-tbsmi 

t it* gertli * k%A prill* 

3. i|a ger-ih-adi kpL ger-th-adi 


/mfimthx Afivd, 


pni *d irn 1 
pni atm J 


dV&if luff 1 
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N.R Of these, one is Kali and the other Tamil 

§ 28, It will be seen from these paradigms that the Tuda, 
like the other Driviijian dialects, has temporal parities, which 
are inserted between the toot and the personal terminations* 
In the present tense affirmative the temporal particle is K y 
which is softened into cl! (as in Church), before I 

in the 1st persons 5 , and P, a p or A (it is pronounced both 
ways} is occasionally found, This may have some connexion 
with the temporal particle found in the present, in Old 
Kanarcse, which is PAP, 

This is almost the only part of the Tuija language that 
seems to indicate great antiquity It is, however, Old Kanarese. 

In ordinary Kanarese there ls scarcely a trace uf the ir, 
which being softened into A, or t\ has finally disappeared. 

In Tamil it remains in the temporal particle of the present 
Kirn or Cirm ; irt a strengthening particle gu added to 
many roots; and in some old poetical forms, such as {&&*=* 
I will do; f £j*£uw, we will do. 
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In Mai avail rn it is still found in the present of many verbs: 
in the form of kunnu, 

In tile old form Kanarese i£-ku t * must/ rt is preserved ; as 
also in 1 it is enough," 

Tn Old Katinrese kum and gum may be appended to any 
root to form an aorist* This admits no variation for number 
or person, Thus avar mdd&gvw —they do. 

In the past the temporalpartidt is TM (as In ihitiy. This is 
d in Kanarusc. 

The negative £tode is obtained by joining the root to the 
personal termination without the intervention of any tem¬ 
poral particle. This is common to all the DrAvidian 
languages, 

S 2 Q. The personal terminations are for the 


SlNGULtft. Pi-LfftAir. 

[ PersL m*\ ini £mi t tmi 



These are shortened forms of the pronouns. See ^ 19-21. 


S 30. There are also in Tuda traces of other verbal forms 
which are peculiar to the Dravi^ian family or languages 
The relative particfpie, or adjective form of the verb* is one 
of these. 

f*r the da/ when f joined^ is in Tuda : 

An kudM ndlorzh 

[_/jaimed dayin\ 



Here k&dtd is in Kanarcse kudida, and is called a 1 relative 
participle* qualifying dnj\ ami being equivalent to wJ&n (/} 
JwWp thus including in fterff the relative adverb. 


* 


tHjg iin adid naj. the day / &dn&d. 

11ms edd b=Kaie £dda r 4 which was. ' (§ 26.) 
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fcj 31. Tuja also forms a verbal noun, a kind of infinitive, 
from verbs ending in a flat consonant by changing the flat 
into ita corresponding sharp, as in all the other DrAvuJiaji 
languages. 

Thus Ad. dotted or fiitiju makes 

ata, Jana?# [Tam, au^ti, attorn; Kaik. Ad u - and In TeL the 

mmc]. 

The past tense of the negative form Is thus: 

JLtn ger-tb-eni 

dmrin$ did{mtyi, {$ 37 ) 

Anri bexe (j) Is tuA C'-M siugukLrJy I ike the Sanskrit dont P 

Sundv Lhrj is the KAR nf the I iidnh Germanic 1 grand' 
spdtt 1 

(1} May this not. tbmw Light on the Tamil tempera] particle 
i/mi ? i:j-J probably on the Kh ^S.) 

(3) Does st nut seem that the fl^aiive panicle in such farms 
b really dropped ? The emphatic ■dandug-did-l' njmaini P 
* and the fonnula of negation has perished. {Comp, Earle's 
Philology of the English Tongue, p. 427,) 

§3 Z, Iti examining the forms of the verb still -surviving 
among the Tudas, it becomes evident that many verbal in¬ 
flect inns have been dropped. We have* It seems, but the 
debris of an elaborate inflectional syatetn* There was probably 
a future tense with {tmpurai porthk v P p, or h, as In K ana tv so 
and Tamil, This has disappeared, as in Saxon, and the 
present (like the English indefinite present is now used as a 
future with an adverb. The forms ad th-VSni and ar*h*p 4 mi 
are probably remnants of it (§ 27.) 

§ 33. An infinitive mood in a perhaps existed ; for the 
adverb kiicLa Es the infinitive of kfiih unless indeed this is 0 
word of recent importation- 22.) 
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34. The .idverb binul. 1 suddenly/ seems tu be from a 
root which U found in Old Kitnarese, AiW, ! burst/ and in 
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Tamil iit'ru, • fail,' from which, in the Inttw dialect, the pa.<;t 
aetv. participle, vi r undu t is formed. There is, therefore. a trace 
of a past adv. part. (4j ai) 

§ 35. There is no passive inflection in Tuda 

$ 36. The interrogative forms are obtained by adding 4, 
which, as in Tamil and in Old Kanarcse, is the chief intenoga- 
tivcf particle. 

Thus Am £efidm jvinfrf? is, BeliinJ kidthlya ? 

E and 0 are also interrogative letters in Tuda, 

fe 37 - ^ ^ n °l easy to decide whether the Ttitjj retains any 
trace of a subjunctive mood. 

Tilt- folio wing sentence seems to contain something equiva¬ 
lent to it 

AUm® HirtuDg kn# rati, kukh in add ali idthohi 

■** Nmtt & ’^joining (marrying) when, (the) woman jet 
man Am married. 

ff he do not many Nostufi, she will marry uji other snm, 

Here kfida is apparently a negative participle qualifying t he 

noun va|ii==tbTic <Kan. vff?}. 

Tfr<“ forms pok-adi and jwk-arxh .are found with the meaning 
*fJF* Here 4 di and arih are joined to the root They seem 
to be the Kan. wi or Tam. |], But they are probably bore 
rawed from Tamil 

The verbal root b die imperative of 2nd pers. sing.; thus, 
fid, play thou. Another form adds mi to the root ; thus, 
pui-mft, strike thou. 

m 

jS. The TutLn has neither prepositions nor conjunctions 
Thh of + link words K is index of the entire absence oJ 
the habit of reasoning. 

^ ^ ‘way of illustration* I added a few sentences. 




m * 
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SENTENCES, 

(The words arc in the subjoined lists.) 

{ij When I mimed lk]i&ni I was a widow, 
an Eebinig kudld nijorxh kn bajisdi 

/ tn-Btff&m jirintJ in-day / wirffHK 

( ?) Is Nastufi munied ? 

H vtufig bejtkta. gnvthyd T 

i&'NinttiJ f lifattr fii-J? 

beltbtR ^litfr Ai/4 T * (In Kan, (?) t£li= 

itwrrijtft 

ga^thy it =gavih H- h or yk. 

This seems lo be an adv, part (jj 34), fol¬ 
lowed by the mterrag. jfi), 

( 3 ) Is BeMni tumied? 

Beiiaui kukhiig kiidthya r 1 

Btfiani mfimaft j&intd ? 

kukMg Here j is inserted to connect kskh with its ose 
ending # 

(4) Your wife walks not with my wife, 

Nin katt-vodi knkh ym kaft-Todi^knkh iiEdevadi 
nikde tadi f§ 37). Kj.il nad [_*=&: W&. 
v is n Euphonic insertion. * 

(5} My unde's sons arc my brothers. 

Yes peniden kindcs mekh yes span tarn an 

My grmtjatAir litih'father aw my tidtr^rotktr younger~tr^tAtr 

erhfldvi p 

art. 

yen (jj 19) penuL kimd (| 33). 

oparz (K, aga=f/^ hrtfhrr. The R, seem to mean ^iV:c) 
tamari (KL Lamms -^youngtr brother), 

6n (PL z.yya= father, firmf). 

erthchl (j 36)- 

The final ft. as die termination of masculine nouns, here 
seems to be fairly In the language; but I suspect it is only an 
obscure nasal, not differing from die epicene ending m In 

admin. 

S 
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(6) That one's father and this one's father are brotheis-in-law 
(rdtfhres)* 

atham In it ham In belj 

Thiif fdlhtr thu father reidftd-ma *f 

itham. it bam i$ 21 j 

bliil (b£ the root of the Kan. Impersonal verb -Kl] (5 *6)-), 

It will be keen that the Tudas now use no conjunctions, a 
sign of their degeneracy. r Lirtk words* of all kinds are 
wanting. In fact, Tudn has scarcely any * symbolic 1 wards, 
except pronouns, and the smallest possible supply of these, 

{7) BelLini. 13 tiu_rried f but lias itu son. 

Be) iini kttkh kMthchh makh ill tide- edd 
illsde (Kan. k not) 

cdteAaraejf (5 .I s I 

The finite verb eribehi is understood. 


§40 LISTS OF WORDS. 



I. Verbal Roots. 

t. am f ii£ 

«r 

Dr ir p hit* (Saiuk* il| 

a. m 

j kun th 

K. 

L nud^ th 

1C 

j. hear 

kajth 

tC M. 

4. /flfA Umth 

mutti 

K- mutf- 

5. t&ltc 

bai kan-th 

ss&ce (with the) raDutk 

& imrft 

mittof kan- tli 

=«e (with the) noae. 

y. dream # 

kuGus kan-th 

=1 «ie a vision. K. Ajrfiir, 

a. hagM 

kar tli 

JC chiri-thu. 

9 - 

id 

1C ii/y, T. ( 5 . apw.) 

10, 

ka di ad 

™I play a story. JL htfM 
S. ^J. 

I tp ihmrf 

A! V! biihar-th 

= 1 cry A t U 1 KL teelM 

12. toft 

airorkh 

K- OfrvdJ£= 1 LHjtLj d ty. 

13. diti&'ffay 

a 

K_ ib* 

t+. jfcmd 

uatb 

K -rf/. 

15. waft 

fi»r 

tc. W, 

e£. run 

7 odi 

K. M 

%J m fit rtfifrtt 

Vari 

probably a variation of 1 5. 
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IS. £# 7 ¥ 

talk 

L /ijr ,w. 

19, iiiiin 

knp 

K. -rf/j/u sto dip % o/ojw, to 

druse. 

ao. f&futr 

kombuddi 

K_ to/m&u+ mJu. 

If- Ofll 

bind eT-th 

fC Tun, 

11 . tflTftftf 

pm 

K.. Old Kan. 

ij. 

kedigiifriti 

fL dcfitni£tiQTL O.L 

made- Is t! a 

causal Loftirttiars ? 

J 4 - 

kedivertt 

( ? SansL vp.rr. Dr. p^idiL ) 

J 5 . 

Torikli 

Jv. tJTjf-fcT. 

iti. .it. Wilij 


O. 

17 , /air 

tq th. bii th 

K. orJMA 

i£. /i?Mi 

kaijth 

lv hid 

39 , iWtf 

gav th 

K Stiff (but pul 

an), 

jo. ffffifl/iW twA 

n 

K. tf. 

ji- Mm wfer# 

yer-th-ti 

K_ ycrc. 

32. ^ 

+ 

*& 

K. 

§41. 

II. Nouns. 


t. tfjQ*Ji,r 

gen 

I Kan ^Atm. Tam. idn \ 

a* tf/rtar 

eddgea. adi 

(K. -Ml 

,.I 

till A, jnlagsi . 

(K, 

4, a pm f 

kamiaf 

(?) 

5 , pjjsrttt/ 

pem* ttflsm 


fi. 4 l Wi^W 

polra heam 

(=outsiiJe hjuuc) (Kan.) 

7, *j 

kutn 

(Km) * 

S. mcdUtMt 

mnddu 

(1C ttod/if. Tarn, **- 

9 dtmttj 

keikuli 


10. friend 

psnkaj 

(Lit—a niMi to me, ff ( 6 # 

it, pfiimaM 

ktfij 

( V K. d/rw*, $ 6). 

12- a/d awwafl 

ki@|ftcbi 

(KL in-. Fem, term. H or 
chi is Dr.), 

l j. family 

> 3 

t Sansk,) 


CIIAF. 

xyiiK, 
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TUDA GftAJUM AJt. 

1 

r (unu&ina 

(K. dMrn=: elder brother ; 

14. rdati&n < 

I ' 

tames = Younger brother). 

1 vhim 

(K.fiin' 

J 

Lpi^y 

(K, W+tffl. 

15. ancestor 

mupu 

(K. fltj^H^old), 

ifi, dan 

(No Tmja word) 


17. man, hm- 

U 


haad 

*8- q jvMRg mai 

TRTlb 

(S, M/4 

19. svft, % 

tnnirh 

( K- asu^J; popen. (?) thj 

JO. ti'.-ff?Jfl p j 7 >/ h tfiltigJt • 

kukh 

m 0 kh —daughter ($ 33 ^ 
(rf ComjL S. ,|T//f>u. Torn. 

&r f &*fi 


AvAAu, Perhaps 

11. fdiktr 

appu, «yan F in 

a depredatory wtani cqh- 
□med with the root ^), 
(^) 

13 , mpiktr 

aw 

(Kill. tflT'tl). 

JJ, wifi 

klfroti 

{Kan, — otic 

14- kxkekr 

mokh rank 

bound), 

if 

15. child 

kin-mokh (m,) p 




2 6, cht/d (infant ) 

popen (iHh) (?) 



kmmintKki (f_) 

(Am. $ 2j f mmthki is of 

17. huttii 

mur-Hiokh 

uncertain origin ; ? ma- 
smsAi; probably a, pet 
word). 

(perhaps m&r — mirr = 

* 


other). 

18. £VJ*AjEft 

tobbirf 

(K. tMtffy 

79, le^tw 

bnrtida 

(A. K- hdra^ii^ empty). 


30 , ividm.' mudegitti, bamdi (K. mu$dt). 

31. great-grandfather pivjon ^ 

3* $rmi-£ra*u$m$tkfr pirkw I pi or pivi r/f p fhi, forms of 

33- ^anJfafAcr pij&n f +21, 11 t fM t 'great/ 

j+ graxdmrtAir plyiTT J 

35, brother fyounger) * flnnorret fen=my T or—cmc T yg&=: 

petta* which in A. 
brought forth), 

36 . ArvtAtr (elder) snmm (^ 4 = 0 *. Kan.). 

33. Archer or sister flBta (Lit ■= that one). 

(younger) 
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skier (elder) 

m akkfl 

39. met her- 

is ami 

father** shin 


40, fatJuT-w-faW; 

lUftlUJUJ 

mMtrs brother 


41. sons wife 

tnflitwinh 

43 da$%htm*s husband enmnn math 

43, father*} bretker 

shnftn perad 

(dder) 


44, ffTfhrr'Y bretfar 

ernian kirnd 

(younger) 


45, ?rtLi ihet*s shier 

penxd bt¥ 

(elder) 


46, mother 1 1 sister 

kirnd a vt 

(younger) 

yen al c-niiim 

47. husband's brother 

(elder) 

yen iU norvst 

48. husband's hr piker 


(Kim.). 

(Km), 

(Kan.). 

(? Tiirru marfi-wagitfy. 


(younger) 

49. wififs Alter (elder) yen katvoti akJctm 

50. niffc shier yen kitTOti Harm 

(younger) tnki 

51 . ft?//'/* brother payal 


53 . sfiair 

it 

(Kan.). 

53* A^ 

▼ink 

(fT)- 

54. (wm' 

abn 

(Kan., Tamu TeL f MaL 
emk Here the TihJj 
has dropped m, and 
lengthened the vo^el* 
os coropeiLwion.) 

55, inifi 

tfai 

(K. rffim, go through). 

56, (htb 

kuniju 


57 - *“* 

balk 

(KL AUfy 

S3- dJf/ 

motbt 

(? A. T am. *xari\ 

55f. 

ktLrval 

(K. ^r=sharp; Mi-st= 
knife, This is th t eiact 
Tamil ; a Po%ar word ?). 

N. B- 

—No TinJ-i wonl for rwtv fhwgh, sworm^ or rMhJ 


« 


CHAP. 

XXIX. 
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* 


60, huffak fmak) 

«ebt 

\fTYU=aM lend* b ihoDr&v. 
for the male of any' 

6 l. btiffilfo (fctTLiic-J 

KT 

(Kan, emu* TamrtumaL 
MnL trims* *l'%Ltmtmub 

6j. ai// (mole) 

koan 

(Kan, Jkatuf-tt^ix trjJf). * 

63. ax^famale) 

karr 

(K_ lows* colt) 

64, deer 

mSuF 

(Dr, mrJfl}. 

65. 

nai 

(Kan.) 

64 <£#(mld) 

ohflfl EtU 

(Red-dog, f nb 

6j , ai/ 

kutti 

(Kan, Mtfy 

6 A %(fT 

pUr»h 

ail 

69, Mir 

kiU'sk 

a&b 

7a. jwafr 

pkb 

{ K^n./jr' ^ Tan %piiuti^u. 
TeL/djwir)- 

71. tft&ujf 

Lnh 

(Kan. i//=n rmt)» 

7?- AtW 

hilt! 

(Krin. Atf* item* to Ik the 
root of it). 

75 - 

kik 

(Kan.). 

74, r/timtty 

gubti bilti 

(See 73, Kan* 
sparrow). 

TS>* 

min 

(Km). 

fti. rrtW 

jriif 

(§ 9 )- 

77, fmttctfty 

k ftppan 
pen 

(i^ 

7ft, /0itl* 

('Kan.^ 

7 9. binff nett 

blll-g^dn 

(Klid.). 

Sdl 

ranch 

(TaoLM^At. Kan A 'H*V a )■ 

Si. m'l&tgr 

rnoad, madd 

(K, pwaWr=heri), 

81. ifc'jttr, fwm 

bib 

(dri = ring, drcnlcu en¬ 
closure, or gp™=rtKKiit 
in IMv.} + 

S3. {{itfh-fm 

tael 

(Dr /<ifw = fotd A. K 

turti^cnw). 

s+ rfaSjjif 

pilthdu 

tiu+n- 

85- 

tnw 

(Tam. furar ; f ^nd f nre 

irterekingeahkl. 

86. Jrrr-pfslM 

Tcmb, ywib-kall (K. efc. J 6). 

£7, mttkpiu! 

henna 

(? Tam ftmfy 

88. oxflfr-Mf 

kanJctt or 
gette 

hang:, 

89, 

pat 

(A. K. j>My 
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go, ghtt tie I (JL L wpl 

butter) 

91 AiRxea to aatna gain* cpidtu iru Driu £udj= tenancy, hnbi- 
of villages ari union. in, ari. from 

root m 


93. kfitrf 

9J. jr£r^ 

94- jfer 

madd 

nifldduvw 

trnnmtiii 

(EL man ft). 

95 > 0* 

kftimn 

(K.J. 

96. 

nutltf 

I a projection + 

97, 

bii 

nu 

9S- erfr 

kflvi 

(k. mf% 

gy. MVft 

porsh 


00. 

kw 


OI. fiWf 

k&t 

(*4 

02. /j^sr 

belli 

(&- &ro /-*4 

03. far 

til balb 

(^foot-fmger); 

04. 

pottn 

("A.. Kara. 

05- Mn-i/ 

bakli 

(?) The wond means rW * 
towp- rdg. 

p6, Mffit&ntm vtrih 

bodd 

(KllL.). 

07. pud tndurn multthnt aknkL kuk 

[== ii rcccpiitde ; comp, 
20), 


oft. £7^4 ZW, //rjf* dir, nrlrnii tisnrn (JL dhmru rwdmi (S-)V 



fwbni 


log, dc-mifn 

hilt 

U 

iia, gAttit 

bkut 

P 

in, iW 

(No Tuija word} 


1 | 3 , ^JTWI 

unitor 

(? n ^thal ; f 31 f *rifr/= 

region). 

Ti$. **** 

■mi 

(Keul) 

14 iwi 

pnpm 

CS>. 

ns- 4 * 

drffl 

(? S. ami Dt. /rr*r. Jso 

# 

the organ* of generation 
in a polju? way)L 

116 , jVra/A 

div 

Ky 

llj. rtfir 

ktLTpll (ETkflS 

(A. K Amp* =fi(fTt- 
=be!L Every mani ur a 
kurpn, bat every karpn 
h nor i ®a£i i 


* 


CtLA^ 

XXIX. 
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11& Todd samdum 

tiriori 

(K„ frru = saared, are = 
place. Comp. Saxon 
ifj^, r =sa magidaTi P dnifd), 

it0- i&xpft (conical) 

boiith. boa 

(? The wands M'M and „ 
Mfy present a curious 
ramblijnce), 

f jo. sacred sAnd* 

Uta, tiite, ihAre 

(S. fuliWi\ dso 1 Gcvmflm 

sanctum % 

t it, tdtfffd 

mani-dcr. ktmktt- (Comp. 88, 10S, 117). 
der, get der 

122. Amd priest 

palJU 

(=mlikiiianh 

raj. iiurifiritig pritii 

vomhal 

f =nijHi of th e fireplace). 

124. sacral dairyman 

palkirpil 


135. sacred k&dsman 

kavilil 


1 id, religious custom 

shistr 

(S-> 

137. a kaim 

vmn 

(A. K. zTfli/-r/=a heap). 

z aSL a kmomlccA 

[No Tutfa name) 

Termed L stemedairiea 1 or 


* 

4 little houses.* 

119. funeral 

kedn 

(Kan, =dcstmctkm)u 

13a place of final e&- 

athArm, athire, 

(? S_ 

mpa& 

ithirb 

tji* asAes (human) 

tiinrEh 

(Dri nhmt). 

13a. asAa 

bioi 

{Kan. from $. 

riA-hMf). 

133 day of 24 Amirs 

naj 

(M), 

13 4, to-day 

eddn 

{Kan. md'U)r 

135, yesterday 

en.net 

(Kan. mnnr- T :im. nil/ft ) , 

136. to-morr^m 

mnkil 

(? + S. foila=ztimz)> 

137. a fcwi 

ettnil 

dafs)* 

133, if mottik 

mapath an} 

t= thirty dap). 

T39, rf mantk 

delta 

(P A. K. znoonjL 

140, 

Hr 

| K- corruption of ramiAti). 

141. dxJTJ'rt 

bdkashk 

(=wh£n the morning star 
ba^ern. Gump*146,153). 

T 45 . draw 

erigitashlc 

{^risinji time. Comp. 146, 

# 

binh&baC 

hirahkiLifrfc 

R, ^«=rise]k 

143. Jl/ifrjjy 

{Camp. 148), 

144. ; ii'd/J'ijWf 

piichal 

(S. Kjil )l 


4 
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145. smsrf -ekan f &skk (Comp. 14G. ?^v=go), 

1 46. ntg&t btdthttf it, xrxhi irriitaalik (Drav. «Ww = darkness 

Jj h£ in all these words is 
of jiticertnin origin. It 
is probably a corruption 
of £Mtm = and 

seems to be kxhhk\ 

147. mMnifihi nadtyama (Kan.=middle watch)* 


14B. sun 

birth 

(K, SimUff), 

149. mwti 

tiggain 

jCorop, 139). [touch), 

150. nm' matin 

mnita 

(? ; mntfu— 

151, liar 

min 

Dr + =the twmikr), 

151. rfy 

bin 

(Ran.), 

*S 1 ‘ tig** 

belak, belt 

(Kan, fofa-k-u). 

15 rfarhiffi 

Mi 

(Comp, i 4 ^j- 

*SS‘ /«Artrijy 

mijjiL 

(Krun, 

156, ruin&m 

kvarramrili 

{Comp- S 3 , 159). 

157. rain 

ml* 

(K, JWi/r). 

158, im*d 

kata 

(Tam. katfu. K, g&ii)* 

159. sform with ram 

kvoj 

(K. £.J#-ir^tfte wet season). 

16a, fhariitm 

na], nerzh 

(K. nr[al-n f jrcrofr). 

ifii + rm&ftf 

pakfo 


16 j. thunder 

yerthti 

(=it thunders). 

rfj. pt 

nebbm ditth 

- 

164, mantle 

pntknli 

(A. JL paddakamkafi—z 
blanket in wear), 

165, cfoth fapiiis Uttdef kuvn 
tht The 

1 Lingo ti 

(S, 

166. frraetJft 

pull ebbdi 

{¥L Safe}* 

167. armltt 

tnlwnji 

(JC A'fwanfo ). 

168. nffHan 

kftvieb 

(PriU. tiae of S. JhatmAa)* 

169. neck-fin}; 

belthEa 

(Comp, 170). 

17a, jitiger-ring 

hdth 

(Comp, 102, pmb, from 
&<&=*. JSteL Th e Ran, 
roots haf t hti). 

iff* tar ring (stiver) 

kev-belth 


172. tnr-ring fgold ^ 

ddn h dHtti 


173. iattos marks 

gnrtn 

(K. kuruhrLi : gurtn) 


CHAP, 

XXIX, 
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TUSJA GRAMMAR- 

T| 4 - ^ 

iifn 

(K* 

1J5- iy^ 

kli 

(K. 

176, fTSVr 

par 

(A, K_. flow). 

177. furtst 

ko-u. man 

(K.. ; rtmrn% 

17A. frflTp ttwfcf 

men 

(K + mara). 

179. tusk 

tapi, Eure 

(Comp, 1 jo). 

i&tit grass 

pulln 

(A Kan.} 

?fii T 

pu 

{A Kiin.) 

j 3 j. /fW/ 

pcim 

{A K./rofjy* u . TaiTL/cTrrfw. 

* 

fcar, all- 

S. r'liAtjyw). 

183, /iw 

fJLSid^ i 34 ]l 

!&$_ 

nir 

fK* nhv). 

185. nrtfcf 

pur ill 

[K. fotrudk t -J 0), 

1 36 . ml 

manmi 


187. goffl 

iTnifi 

(K. 

i&E. tt/oer 

Lelthti 

(K_ MO. 

189 rrvn 

kabbon 

(Kan.J. 

190. brass 

tetrabu 

(K- rfnmbu\. 

igi. Amf 

dim! 

( 3 . Drk iba). 

19a. j*Vw 

karih 

(K. kati-H). 

fa 

y 

» 

f Tile Tmjas lisrve ha word for 1 north ' and 

< s jujLJth; bat 

l its and ate. 

say only 1 here 9 and 1 ihere p ; 

19 S* «H# 

limb, mural it 

fKan. wiMr, &F\. 

10. tj.HTf/ 

Uni 

=place of the sun's selling. 


mok 

=ab©vw* (Tending to show 


197. Tjvt ssttiBw 

198 . dry ij itieh 


kllLLT 

baram 


that thel^it oryiiruiily 
lived on the eastern 
or toner side of the 
Sfhats)- 
(K. Jb)r)> 

(Kan. jWj, dry). 


199. 

JOO. 

JOl. 

SOJ. 


M&adop 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 


Hot (5.) 

3-ivom dt (?) 

totem tu f?t 

am (?) 

hndavom WasMemiiy {$,) 
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■ ' jcj. Thursday tam (>) 

204 * Friday beUivom silver, a name of Venus. 

1 305 . Saturday thniurom tAant=,rani. (is.) 

A Tew of the words in the list defy alt attempts to trace 
their origin. And this is net surprising. If in English such 
words as hoy, giH, dog, and pig, though modern, cannot be 
traced, a tribe like the Tudas may well have invented a few 


terms. 


$42. 

Tujm NUMERALS- 

I. eodd 

(K, rnd-*) 

U. edd 

(K- tnufu) 

HI. tnudtt 

(K. milr-u) 

IV. naukn 

fX. n&Ik-H- T. iiAng u} 

V, tttsh 

(K- dd-u) 

VI. BT 

(X dn,) 

VIL elzh 

(K_ q-v. T, fr-ti) 

VIII- *t$ 

(K. nts-a T. tft-u) 

IX. onpftth 

(X. 1 

X. pattil 

(A. R. pat tv) 

XII. potiodd 

(A. K. partfrud-v) 

XVI. p&rah 

(A. K- padiHAr u) 

XX. evoth 

(X. ippottu) 

XXX. mupnth 

(K. nifratte) 

XL, naljmth 

(X idhattv) 

L, epath 

(K. rtidrfu) 

C. ttiir 

’Hint ), 


§ 43. A few subjects for discussion may be indicated here, 
(r) In examining these lists I think it will become evident 
> that the ‘ lingual ’ or * cerebral ' letters in the Dr&vuJifUi 
languages are all corruptions uf -ne letter, a kind of L This 
seems to be the one Vcdk cerebral. 

Kan. Mafa/-w is Tftm vj 

KlIH, mg/hi is Tam. mafux, 

Kan, ihI/ is TutJji n&f* 


CHAP. 

XXIX. 

1—■— 


Comp. §§ 6 -&- 
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The Drdvidian languages had originally one cerebral p ai^ 
had the Sanskrit and the Welsh, 

{ 2 } The Tuda temporal particks (§ 2S) arc 

k ibr the pramt (eh, i h. h ) 

th (sharp) fur the fast (d) 

b For Xhv futur* (p + V) (only obscurely indicated), 

[t is perhaps in vain to form conjectures as to the origin c| 
these, but k seems allied to ge or ke — do ; 

th may be connected with the root t£, da. d'ha^j^iX p/a: 
isiatlis/L 

b is possibly allied to S, PAu and its cognates. 

(3) The nominal inflectional particles, or caseendii 
are (§§ 15-17) at the most four; 

g (k); edd (end) ; ad ; oraL 

Of these g I connect with ge=do ; 

edd f*tid = erd) is past of er=he ; 

ad (ith) is adj. pro-noun ; 

onh r qrj Is the mol of a verb, signifying ahofirfi txi 

44 On the whole I venture £0 think that 

(1) The Ttida is a language which was once highly' in 
flcctional ; but, having lost most of its inflections, the peoph 
who have evidently degenerated in every way as the result □ 
isolation, haw not replaced them by significant particles 01' 
auxiliaries to the same extent as the other South-Indinn tribes 1 i 
and tiic language lias thus dwindled down to a mere skeleton, > 
It now barely suffices for the purposes of a vary barbarous 
people, 

[2) The language seems to have been originally Old 
Kanarcse, and not a distinct dialect The Tud^ were pro¬ 
bably immigrants from the Kamtusc country- and have 
dwelt on the Nilagiris for about SCO years. Their Ling l gc 
was Old Kanarese. A few Tamil forms were introduced by 
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jc PoJigars. Intercourse with the Ba^agdra has probably 
nod cruized a Few of tbe forms and introduced some words. 
>f Telugu influences I see no trace. It is true that thcTu^a 
or fnt & min, and in TdtigU mdm t while in Tam, and Kan, 
t is mara ■ but the soft r is always avoided by the Tucjas, 
vho turn ZtfriTHi into vdrrt. 

Nor can I trace any resemblance taTinja to Malayalim, in 

t y of the points where that dialect differs from its sisters. 

« 

‘icrm Some words hare betn added to ihe above list, smec the *out- 
•s 1 left Dr, Pope's hands. Ef, in consequence a feu- errors have crept in,to 
Chapter t I alone ttmsi be held to ho responsible for thrm,—W. E. M. 


ADDENDA. 


(Trandation of Deuteronomy h chap. nr. J-) 

ii' 

add srman a them enurvet-mokh vodd- 

An sMtrbTQtht* (and) Ah at&tr h*™ (younger brother) m am 

IrtaJoh nddadi, rodd. al mokh illide, 

Ami.it if thsy ar^ mi Totfu-mtfti J jtvi u not* (childless) 


kedng ^kadi kEdag-pokan katrodi-kukh en-odd- 

tf k*gm fq,dt%rfh (6\t$) tfk duad-m/s tmnd-wema* (wife) ft ami Am 

llg katpiti, a fcmkh-il, dnorret-mokh 

tiAff must £W tvtman'j mans (husband) yimngir-bratktr 




illavoniadh pftyal i knkh kckhuri Torgma, 

cr if nk r tlft bhtk&ind&w (near relation) that woman nmrfktili titfp, 

album kndmft, kitfddi aig ennrret Idi 


4rr than fein, as a wife's man's jtvungtr&rafar sAali h d\ 














2 ? l 
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CHAPTER IV, 


£ The exiiitmtitum. Tut ! t'f Itha ! 1 perused in a scull pamphlet 

* bjr the Rev. Mr. Downes, or the Church Missionary Society, on the 
I customs of the Siah-posh Kafirs j which appeared in a number of the 
I‘Pioneer'for the month of May 1873, the following pus^c ; ‘in 
' meeting, they salute each other by saying TJw tmiiha, are you come? 1 


f ,i —(?) arc you sell. 


CHAPTER m 


( ' PtrmM, tkt name 4 a T#t*. At |«t|!e 349 ° l ^ Anthrtpologieal 

3 fqum'iJ for the month of January ‘S 73 , it is Gluted «n the authority 
I of Colonel Peane, that die duef deity of the Malayans-* 

4 Iftdvidian Tribe of the ShevanJy HiBs—is PurinalL The places of 
wonihip for iliis God, are styled, in the article quoted, hill top 

1 temples; and arc constructed of wood 
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* 



‘yl book thqt is shin is but a block 

^ OU) % 

^ GOVT- OF INDIA % 

dir Departs! ent of ArchnwIofT 

IS NEW DELHI ^ 


Pleae« beip u* to keep the book 
atfd moving- 


• i 
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